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2Q. SHERIDAN'S DRAMATIC WORKS AND LIFE. Portrait. 

81. GOETHE'S WORKS. Vol. I. [His Autobiography. 13 Books.] Portrait. 

36. WHEATLEY ON THE COMMON PRAYER. Frontispuce. 

87, 39, 40, 81, & 86. MILTON'S PROSB WORKS. In 6 Vols, with general IncUjx 
and Portraits. 

SB, 41, & 45. MENZEL'S HISTORY OF OERMANY. Complete in 3 VoU. PortraU. 

42. SCHLEGEL'S /ESTHETIC AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

43. GOETHE'S WORKS. Vol. II. [Remainder of his Autobiography, and Trarels.] 

44. SCHILLER'S WORKS. Vol. IV. ["The Robbers,** "Fiesko/' "Lore and 
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S4. NEANDER'S PLAKTINO OF CHRISTIANITY. & ANTIGNOSTIKUS. | 

GflEGDRY-5 (DRJ LETTERS ON THE CHRISl 

i eS. JAMES- IG. P. H.> LOUIS XIV. Complclo in S VoU, rtrtridli 

Bt 70. SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS' LITERARY WORKS, will" Memoir,9 

ANDftEW FULLER'S PRINCIPAL WORKS. Psrlrfxil. 

BUTLER'S ANALOGY OF RELIGION. AND SERMONS, with 


F CHRISTIAN UFE IN THE EARLY AND i 

miuuLt RUES iuiu>miuihii"L>KlitiD DukFlua"). Foitavo. ti.M. 
MISS BREMER'S WORKS, liT MARY HOWITT. Vol. II. "Ha P«»id«il't 
DangbUn." Fcrlrnl. 
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Rylihu. In 9 Voluuei, l-orlrait. 
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BOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY. 

92. DANUBIAN PROVINCES.— Rankk's History of Scrria, Tlie Servian Revolu- 

tion, The Insurrection iu liosnia, and The Slave ProTinces of Turkey. Truusluted 
by Sfss. Kebb. 

93. GOETHE'S ELECTIVE AFFINITIES, SORROWS OF WERTHER. GERMAN 

EMIGRANTS, GOOD WOMEN; aud A NOUVELETTE. 

94. THE CARAFAS OF MADDALONI : Naples under Spanish Dominion. Traas- 

laied from the German of A.Lru;i> de &ov¥ONt. Fwrtroit ofMoMnuilo. 

97, 109, & 112. CONORS HISTORY OF THE ARABS IN SPAIN. Translated 
troni the Spanish by Mas. Fostkk. In 3 vols, with copious Index. Frontispiece, 

96 & 104. LOCKE'S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, containing the Essay on the 
Human Undcrstnudingr, tlie Conduct of the Understanding, &c., with Notes by 
J. A.. St. John, Ksq. General Index and a Portrait. In 3 Vols. 

100. HUNGARY: ITS HISTORY AND REVOLUTIONS. With a Copious Memoir 
of Kossuth, from new and authentic sources. Portraxt of Kossuth. 

101 & 113. HISTORY OF RUSSIA to the present time, compiled from Kabaustx, 
TooKE, and Skour, by W. K. Kkllt. In 3 rols. with Index, Portraits of Catherine 
the Seeondi Nicholas, and MentscMkopf. 

107 & 108. JAMES'S (G. P. R.) LIFE OF RICHARD CCEOR DE LION, King of 
Engh&nd. New Edition, with Portraits of Richard and PhUip Augmtus, Com- 
plete in 3 vols. 

110 & 111. SMYTH'S LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. New Edition, with 
the Author's last corrections, and a General Index. 3 rols. 

114. GOETHE'S WILHELM MEISTER'S APPRENTICESHIP. Complete. 

116. BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, in a popular form, by Leigh Hunt. 

110. 117. SMYTHS LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. New edition, with the Author's last corrections, an additional Lect ure. 
and a General Index. Complete in two Vols. 

118, MIGNETS HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, from 178a to 1814. 

119, GUIZOTS HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION OF 1640. 

With a Prelimin&ry Essay on its causes and success. Translated by Wu. IIazlitt. 

120, 121, 9t 122. GUIZOTS HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, f^mthe FaU of^he 

Roman Empire to the French Revolution. Translated by W. Hazlitt. In S vols. 
With Index, and Portraits ofU. Guizot, C/uirletnagne^ and Louis IX. 

123 & 124. THIERRY'S HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND BY 
THE NORMANS. Translated by W. Hazlitt. In 2 vols. Portraits. 

126 & 128. FOSTER'S CRITICAL ESSAYS, contributed to the Eclectic Review. 
Edited ty i. £. Rtlano, H.A. In 2 vols. 

127. LUTHER'S TABLE-TALK; with life by A. Chalicees. Portrait. 

128, 129, 130 & 131. LAMARTINE'S HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION, 
4 vols, post 8vo. new Edition, with a General Index, and 6 additional Portraits^ 
viz., Lamartine, Talleyrand, Lafayette, Ncy, and Louis XVII. Cloth. 

132. CARREL'S COUNTER-REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND-FOX'S HISTORY o» 
JAMES U.— And LORD LONSDALE'S MEMOIR OF JAMES IL Voruaits 
of Carrel and Fox. 

138. STURM'S MORNING COMMUNINGS WITH GOD, or Devotional Medita- 
tions for Every Day in the Year. 

134. FOSTERIANA: THOUGHTS, REFLECTIONS, and CRITICISMS of the late 
JOHN IXJSTER (Author of Essays of Decision of CliarActer, Popular Ignorance, 
Sec.) selected from periodical papers not Ititherto published in a collective form, 
and edited by HexVKT G. Bohn. (Nearly 600 pages), hs. 

136, LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN LOCKE; with Extracts from his I/ctters and 
Common-Place Books, by Lobd King. New Edition, with general Index. 
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UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD LIBRARY| 


BARBAULD'S (MRS.) SELECTIONS FROM THE SPECTATOR, TATLER, 
GUARDIAN, AND FREEHOLDER. In 2 Vols. Zs, 6d. per Volume. 

BRITISH POETS, from Milton to Kikkk Writk, Cabinet Edition, comprising, in a 
very small but remarkably clear type, as much matter as the sixty volumes of 
Jolmson's Poets. Complete in 4 Vols. F^ontispieees. I4s, 

Extra cloth. 7s. 6d, 

24 exquisite Engravings on 


CARYS TRANSLATION OF DANTE. 

CATTERMOLE'S EVENINGS AT HADDON HALL 

Steel, from Designs by himself. Post 8vo. ?'• 6(/. 

CHILLINGWORTH'S RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS. Ss. Cd. 

CLASSIC TALES; comprising the Vicar of Wakefield, Elizabeth, Paul and Virginiiv 
Gulliver's Travels, Sterne's Sentimental Journey, Sorrows of Werter, Theodosiua 
aud Constantia, Castle of Otranto, and Rasselas. 12mo. 7 Portrails, S«. (id. 

DEMOSTHENES. Translated by Leland. Portrait, Zs. 

DICKSON AND MOWBRAY ON POULTRY, Edited by Mrs. Loudon, Illustra. 
tions by Ha&vky, (including the Cocliin-China lowl). 6s. 

HORACE'S ODES AND EPODES, tranakted literally and rhythmically by the £er. 
W. Seivell. Zs. 6d. 

IRVINGS (WASHINGTON) WORKS. Complete in 10 Vols. V. 15f., or 3*. ad. per vol. 

JOYCES INTRODUCTION TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. Zs. 6d, 

LAMARTINE'S THREE MONTHS IN POWER. Sewed, 2*. 

LAMARTINE'S POETICAL MEDITATIONS AND RELIGIOUS HARMONIES, 

with Biographical Sketch. Fortrtut. Clotb,8«. 6<f. 

LAWRENCE'S LECTURES ON COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. PHYSIOLOGY, 
ZOOLOGY, AND THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. Plates, hs. 

LILLYS INTRODUCTION TO ASTROLOGY. A New and Improved Edition, by 
Zadkiel, with his Grammar of Astrology, aud Tables of Nativities, os. 

LOUDON'S (MRS.) ENTERTAINING NATURALIST; a Description of more than 
Five Hundred Animals, with Indexes of Scientific and Popular Names. Ifith. 
upwards of 500 Woodcuts, by Bewick, Harvey, &c. 7s. Gd. 

LOWTH'S LECTURES ON THE SACRED POETRY OF THE HEBREWS. Si. Od. 

MICHELETS HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, is. 

MILLER'S PHILOSOPHY. OF HISTORY. Third Edition, 4 vols., 3*. 6d. each. 

MITFORD'S (MISS) OUR VILLAGE. New Edition, wUh Woodcuts, and htaullfnl 
FrotUispteces on Steel, gilt cloth. 2 Vobi., each 5s. 

NORWAY. A Road Book for Tourists in Norway, with Hints to English Sportsmen and 
Anglers, by Thomas Forester, Esq, Limp cloth. 2s. 

PARKES' ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, incorporating the CATECHISM. New 
Edition, toitk Woodcuts, revised, Zs. 6d, 

SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS, by Chalusrs, in 1 Vol., Si. 6<f. 
■ the same, with 40 Steel Engravings, cloth, gilt edges, Bs. . 

STANDARD LIBRARY CYCLOP/EDIA OF POLITICAL, CONSTITUTIONAL, 
STATISTICAL, AND FORENSIC KNOWLEDGE. 4 Vols., 8*. 6d. each. 
This vork contains as mudi as eight ordinary octavos. It was first piihliRbed in another shape 
by Mr. Charles Knight, under the title of Political Dictionary, at £1 lOs. 'i he Compiler. 
Mr. Gbokos Loxo, Is one of the most competent Scholars of the day. 

UNCLE TOM'S CABIN, with Introductory Remarks by the Rev. J. Shebmait, 
(printed in a large clear type, with head^lines of Contents). 2i. dd, 

— — -— The same, on fine paper, with 8 new Illustrations by Leech and Gilbkkt, 

and a beautiful Frontispiece by BivcwLirr, Zs. 6d. 

THE WIDE. WIDE WORLD, by Eltzabeth Wethexell. Complete in 1 Volume, 
with Frontispiece, gilt edges, Zs. 6d, 

————— The same. Illustrated tritk 9 highly finished Engraringt <m Steely richly 
bound in cloth, gilt edges. 5i. 
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UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD LIBRARY. W(!M 

BOHNS SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. ^ ■ 

Uniform tcitk the Standard Libham. ;)n« 5... (rxcjpimi^ ^o.^ marked othermse. 



I STAUNTON'S CHESS PLAYERS HAND-BOOK, »«* Dw^raww. 
2. LECTURES ON PAINTING, by T HE ROYAL ACADEMICIANS. 

Q A R Jt, 15 HUMBOLDT'S COSMOS; or, Sketch of a Physical Descriptian of 
^' ^'the Universe T?Ssl?tI(? with Notei by E. C. Otte. In 4 Vols., vnlk Ahs 
Portrait. This Translation (thougli published at so low a price) is more complete 
than any other. The Notes are placed beneath the text. Humboldt's analytica 
summaries, aiid the passages hitherto suppressed, are included] and comprehensive 
Indices subjoined. '6$. 6d. per Volume. 
5 STAUNTON'S CHESS PLAYERS COMPANION, comprising a Wew Treatise on 
Odds, a Collection of Match Games, Original Problems, &c. 

6. HAND-BOOK OF GAMES, by VARIOUS AMATEURS and PROFESSORS. 

7. HUMBOLDTS VIEWS OF UATVjnE, with coloured view of Chmhoraxo, ^'C. 

Q RICHARDSON'S GEOLOGY. AND PAL/EONTOLOGY, Revised by Dr. Waionx, 

with upwards of 400 Illustrations on Wood, 
10 STOCKHARDTS PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY, ExempUfied in Simple Expe- 
' riments, with upwards of 370 Illustrations, 

II OR G A MANTELL'S PETRIFACTIONS AND THEIR TEACHINGS; A 

Hand-Book to the FossUs in the British Museum. Beautxjul Wood Engratings. %s 
12 AGASSIZ AND GOULDS COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY. New and Enlargec 

Edition, xdth nearly 400 Illustrations. 

13, 19. & 28. HUMBOLDTS PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF HIS TRAVELS IN 

AMERICA. With General Index. 

14 PYE SMITHS GEOLOGY AND SCRIPTURE. Fifth Edition, with Memoir. 

is! OERSTED'S SOUL IN NATURE, &c. Portrait. 

17. STAUNTON'S CHESS TOURNAMENT, «rt/A Ihagram. 

18 & 20. BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. Kirbt on the History, Habits, and 

Instincts of Animals ; Edited bv T. Kymee Jonbs. In 3 Vols. Many Jllustratiotis. 
21. BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. Kid» On the AdaptaUo* of External 

Nature to the Physical Condition of Man. Ss. 6d. 
22 BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. Wiibwkll's Astronomy and General Physics, 

considered with reference to Natural Theology. Fortrait of the Earl of 

Bridgewater. Zs, &d. 

23. SCHOUW'S EARTH, PLANTS, ANDAMAN, and KOBELL-S SKETCHES 

FROM THE MINERAL KINGDOM, Translated Uy A. HENrxjcY, F.R.S., &c. 

24. BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. Chalmers on the Adaptation ot txterua. 

Nature to the Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Man, with the Author's last 
Corrections, and Biographical Sketch by the Rkv. Dr. Cummino. 

25. BACON'S NOVUM ORGANUM AND ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. 

Complete, with Notes, by J. Devey, M.A. 
26 8c 27. HUMPHREYS COIN COLLECTOR'S MANUAL: a popular introduction 
to the Study of Coins, ancient and modern ; with elaborate Indexes, and numerous 
highly-finished Bngravinqs on Wood and Steel, 3 Vols. 

29. COMTE'S PHILOSOPHY OF THE SCIENCES, Edited from the *Coura de 

Pliilosophie Positive,' by G. H. Lewes, Esq. 

30. MANTELL'S (Dr.) GEOLOGICAL EXCURSIONS, including THE ISLE OF 

WIGHT. New Edition, with Prefatory Note by T. F jpeet Jones, Esq., numerous 
leautifiil Woodcuts, and a Geological map. 

31. HUNTS POETRY OF SCIENCE; or. Studies of the Physical Phenomena of 

Nature. 3rd Edition, revised and enlarged. 
32 & 33. ENNEMOSER'S HISTORY OF MAGIC. Translated from the German by 

William Howitt. With an Appendix by Mart Howitt. In 3 Vols. 
34. HUNTS ELEMENTARY PHYSICS; an Introduction to the Study of Natural 

Philosophy. Kew Edition, revised. Numerous Woodcuts and Coloured Frontispiece. 

















35. HANDBOOK OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE; by an eminent Physician (700 p«gei). 
36 STANLEY'S CLASSIFIED SYNOPSIS of Dutch, Flemish, and German Painters. 
37! BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. Pkout on Chemistry,- Meteiology, and the 

Function of nigestion. Edited by De. Griftith. Coloured Maps. 
38. JOYCES SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES. Ne\r and Enlarged EditiMi, cwnpleted 

to the present state of knowledge by Dr. Griffith. Numtrou* Woodcuts. 
3d. STOCKHARDT'S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY: or CHEMICAL FIELD 

LECTURES. Addressed to Farmers. "With Notes by Professor Hxnfbxt and 

a Paper on LIQUID MANURE, by J. J. Mbchi, Esq. 

40. BLAIR'S CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES, revised A5d iiilarged; compre- 
hending the Chronology and History of the World to 1856. Bj J. W. Rosse, 
(upwaras of 800 pages). Double volume, 10». — or half-morocco, 12*. M. 

41. BQLLErS MANUAL OF TECHNICAL ANALYSIS; a Guide for the Testing of 
Nattiral and Artificial Substances, by B. H. Faui^ 100 wood engravinjcs. 

42. MANTELL'S WONDERS OF GEOLOGY; or, a Familiar Exposition of Geological 
Phenomena. Seventh Edition, revised and augmented by T, Ruprrt Jones, F.G.S. 
Complete in 2 vols. With coloured Geological Map of England, plates, and upwaris 
of 200 beautiful wood-cuts. Vol. I. Po^t 8vo.. cloth. Is. 6d. 

43 & 46. CARPENTER'S ZOOLOGY ; revised and completed to the present time, 

(under arrangement with the Author), bv W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. In 3 vols., (nearly 
600 pages each), 8«. each. With many hundred Wood Engravings. 

44 CARPENTER'S MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, ASTRONOMY & HOROLOGY. 

With 181 Illustrations. 

46. INDEX OF DATES, comprehending the prmcipal Facts in the Chronology and 

History of the World, from the earliest to the present time. ByJ. Willoughbz 
BossE? In two parts, forming one very thick volume. Part I. A— J. 

47. MANTELL'S WONDERS OF GEOLOGY. Vol. II., with Index. 7ff.<W. 

48 & 49. MANTELL'S MEDALS OF CREATION; or. First Lessons in Geology 
and in the Study of Organic Remains. 2 thick vols. Second edition, extensively 
revised, with several hundred wood-cnts of Fossil Kemains. The 2 vds. lis. 

60. HUMBOLDT'S COSMOS. Vol. V. Terrestrial Phenomena, Volcanoes^ Earth- 
quakes, Springs, &c. G«. 

BOHN'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 

Umform with the Standaxd Libeabt, ut is. per volume, 

1 to 8. LODGE'S PORTRAITS OF ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES OF GREAT 

BRITAIN. 8 Vols, post 8vo. 240 Portraits. 
9. CRUIKSHANKS THREE COURSES AND DESSERT, with hO niustraiions, 
O. PICKERING'S RACES OF Wf<H, »ith numerous Portraits (or Coloured 7s. 6d.) 

11. KITTDS SCRIPTURE LANDS, AND BIBUCAL ATLAS» frith 84 Maps, ( 

Coloured, Is. 94.) 

12. WHITES NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE, »nth Notes by Sir Wm 

Jardine and others, edited, with large additions, by £. Juax, Esq. With 40 
higMy-finished Wood Engro/oings (.Coloured, 7s. 6d.) 

13. DtDRON'S CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY. With ISO FngrwrnV*. Vol I. 

14. REDDING ON WINES. New and Revised Edition, with SO beauiiJM Woodcuts. 

16 at 16. ALLEN'S BATTLES OF THE BRITISH NAVY. NewE^tion. Enlarged 

by the Author. Numerous fine Portraits on Steel. S Vols. 

17 & 18. ROME IN THE NIN^EENTH CENTURY. Fifth Edition, in 2 Vols., 

with SAifine Steel Engravings, and Index. 
10. MAXWELL'S VICTORIES OF WELLINGTON AND THE BRITISH ARMIES, 
with Engravings on Steel. 

20. LIFE OF WELLINGTON, by " Ak Old SoLDrER,** compiled from the materials of 

Maacwell ; with an Account of the Funeral. 18 highly -finished steel Engraxfings* 

21. MARY AND WM. HOWfTT'S STORIES OF ENGUSH ANO FOREIGN LfFE» 

with 20 heoMtiful Steel Engravings. 

22. BECHSTEIN'S CAGE and CHAMBER BIRDS, including Swxst's Warblers. 

New Edition, greatly enlarged, numerous Plates (or Coloured, 7s. td.) 

23. NORWAY AND ITS SCENERY, comprising Prick's Journal, with large Addi- 

tions and a Road Book. Edited by Thos. Forester, Esq. With 22 Illustrations, 
beautifuUif Engraved on Steel by Lucas. 
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24. CHINA : PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND HISTORICAL, with some account 
of Ava and the Burmese, Siam and Assam, llhutrated bv 100 Wood Engratings. 

26. PICTORIAL HAND-BOOK OF LONDON, comprising its Anti9mties, Architec- 
ture, Arts, Manufactures, Trade, Social, Literary, and Scientific Institutions, 
Exhibitions, and Galleries of Art. With 205 Engravings on wood, and large Map, 

26. MARY HOWITTS PICTORIAL CALENDAR OF THE SEASONS- 

Upwards o^lOO Illustrations. 

27. DANTE, translated into English Verse by I. C. Wright, M.A. Tliird Edition, 

carefully revised. Portrait^ and 34 Illustrations on Steel, afltr Flaxman. 
28 & 20. MUDIE'S BRITISH BIRDS. Fifth Edition, revised by W. C. L. Mabtjn, 
Esq. Complete in 2 Vols., with h2 figures of Birds, and 1 additional Flates of 
^gg'- (Or, with the Flales Coloured, 7s. 6d. per Vol.) 

30. TASSO'S JERUSALEM DELIVERED, translated into Englisli Verse, by 

WiFFISN. 4th Edition. ^^ Engravings on Wood, and 8 on Steel. 

31. INDIA: PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND HISTORICAL, from the Earliest 

Times to the Present. Afap and upwards of 100 Engravings on Wood. 

32. NICOLINI'S HISTORY OF THE JESUITS. Por<?at<« o/Loyola, Lainez.Xavier, 

Borgia, Acquariva, Pere la Chaise, Kicci, and Pope Ganganelli. 

33. ROBINSON CRUSOE, with Illustrations by Stotuabd and Hasvbt, 12 beautiful 

Engravings on Steel, and 74 on Wood. 

34. WALKER'S MANLY EXERCISES; containing Skating, Biding, Driving, Shooting, 

Sailing, Kowing, Swimming, &c. Tenth Edihon, revised, with numerous Plates. 

35. MILLER'S HISTORY OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS, on the basis of Sharon 

XubSiisr. Witli Index, Portrait of Alfred, Map of Saxon Britain, and 12 Engra- 
vings on Steel after Harvey. 

36. MICHAEL ANGELO AND RAPHAEL. Bjr Duppa and Quatbemebe de 

QuiNCT. With 13 hjghly-linished Kngravinra, including the Cartoons. 

37. WALTON'S COMPLETE ANGLER ; with Notes, practical and historical. Edite.d 

by Ed. Jesse and Henry G. Bohn. Embellished with 203 EDgravings on Wood, 
price 5f.;— or with the addition of 26 Engravings on Steel, 7*. M. 

38. MARRYATS MASTERMAN READY; complete in 1 vol., with 93 Engravings 

on Wood. Post 8vo. 

39. TALES OF THE GEN 1 1. With numerous Wood cuts and 12 Steel Engravings. 
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EDITOE'S PEEFACE. 


On me, after the death of my mtich-loved teacher and 
paternal friend, was devolved the task of preparing for the 
press the last greater work of the lamented Neander, the 
sixth volume of his church history. Having discharged 
this no less honourable than arduous duty, I now think it 
due to the respected reader that I should give' some brief 
accoimt of the method according to which I have proceeded. 
In the abstract, two possible ways indeed presented them- 
selves in which this volume might be prepared for the 
public eye : either to follow out the subject, in accordance 
with the plan and preparatory labours of Neander down to 
the point of time he originally proposed to himself — the 
commencement of the Keformation — or to publish it in the 
fragmentary shape in which it was left. Pious regard to the 
style of a work peculiarly original in its kind, and the design 
of Neander, expressed shortly before his death, of publishing 
a part of the materials here presented, equally forbade the 
former of these methods. And yet in adopting the latter 
plan, liberty was still left to the editor of executing his task 
in very different ways. He might, perhaps, consider himself 
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jnstified, in the case of fragments of this sort, in giving them 
a finer polish by applying the last finishing hand. But the 
undersigned has felt bound to abstain even from this. It has 
been his endeavour to present the work of Neander with the 
least possible curtailment, and with the least possible ad- 
ditions of his own ; and it has been his wish rather to be found 
too faithfully exact, or if you please slavish, than arbitrary in 
the labours he has bestowed. Nevertheless, in hundreds of 
places he has altered the text, and in a still greater number of 
instances corrected the notes. But in so doing he has only 
taken the same liberty which the lamented author, while 
living, had already allowed him to use in the publication 
of his more recent works, the new editions of St. Bernard, 
of Chrysostom, and of Tertullian ; with this difference, 
indeed, that with regard to these latter, he could in all 
difficult cases refer to the author himself, while in the 
present case, he had to decide according io his own best 
judgment. . Unhappily the editor, who by long exercise 
had become tolerably familiar with Neander's method of 
composing, did not have it in his power to lend the beloved 
man of God a helping hand, except in a small portion of 
this work ; and various circumstances, such as a growing 
infirmity of sight, and occasional sudden interruptions 
closely connected with this calamity, the illegibility of his 
excerpts made in earlier years, want of practice in his last 
assistants, and various other causes, conspired together to 
render his labours more difficult, nay, if possible, distasteful 
to the restlessly active investigator. Once and again he 
had even entertained the thought of bringing his work to a 
close in the form of a brief compendium ; but strong at- 
tachment to the labour of his life, ever breaking forth 
afresh, and the hope that he might perhaps yet recover the 
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use of his eyesight, constantly brought him back again to 
the extremely painful and yet dearly beloved continuation 
of the task he had begun. How natural, that the manu- 
scripts he left behind him should also, in various ways, 
bear upon them the marks of their origin ! The editor, 
therefore, has not hesitated to correct all manifest errors of 
fact, so far as they came to his knowledge, whether arising 
from some misunderstanding of the assistants, or, as the 
case often was, from the illegibility of Neander's excerpts, 
or from any other cause. In all cases where the matter was 
at all doubtful, I have allowed the text to be printed without 
alteration, or at most simply intimated my doubts in the shape 
of notes. The style moreover has been, in here and there an 
instance, slightly altered by me, and repetitions of longer 
or shorter extent, such as were almost unavoidable in a work 
which sprang purely out of the recollection of Neander, 
expunged. Among the papers, furthermore, were found a 
series of sheets which Neander had marked, partly with a 
conjectural indication of their being designed, on a final 
revision, for insertion in their appropriate places. These T 
have carefully inserted wherever it could be done, either 
at once, or only with some slight alteration of form, and 
have never laid them aside except in those cases where 
their insertion would have required an entire recasting of 
the text. But additions and the completion of defective 
parts, in the strict and proper sense, I have never allowed 
myself to make, except on literary points, and that in 
perfect accordance with Neander's wishes. Unhappily the 
more recent works on church history are often, in this 
respect, in the highest degree unreliable, as one author is 
found to copy the false citations of another. Lewis's 
History of the Life and Sufferings of John Wicklif, for 
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example, is a work which seems actually to have been in 
the hands of very few of our church historians. 

In proceeding to make a few brief remarks on single 
portions of the present volume, let me begin by observing 
that the first portion which relates to the history of the 
papacy and of the church constitution down to the time of 
the council of Basle, as it was the earliest in the time of its 
composition, is manifestly also the most complete as to 
form. As regards the continuation of this section, Neander 
left behind only a series of preparatory papers, but no 
proper sketch of the whole, nor even elaboration of single 
passages. This latter labour had been bestowed indeed 
upon passages belonging to the second section treating of 
the Eeformation of England ; yet these single passages, 
attached for the most part to the unfinished exposition of 
WickliflTs doctrines, were so unconnected, that the editor 
felt himself compelled, in following out his principle, to 
leave them aside. And he considered himself the more 
justified in so doing, because they contained little else than 
translations of single passages from the work of Vaughan. 
The third principal eection, relating to the history of the 
Bohemian reformers, belongs among those parts which 
Neander constantly treated with especial predilection. It 
will assuredly afford no small satisfaction to the admirers 
of the great departed, to find that it was at least permitted 
him to bring to its close the history of John Huss ; and if 
this, too, is here presented to us, as the well-informed 
reader will be at no loss to discern that it is, only in its 
first rough sketch, yet this very circumstance enables us to 
see more profoundly into the intellectual power and vigour 
of the departed historian, which was preserved unimpaired 
to the end. 
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We con only wish that the new light thrown by 
Neander on the great Bohemian reformers might serve 
as a stimulus to some competent hand soon to famish us 
with an edition of the hitherto unpublished writings of 
Militz, of Conrad of Waldhausen, and particularly of the 
pioneer work of Matthias of Janow. Also a new edition 
of the works of John Huss, or at least the preparation of a 
chronologically arranged edition of his letters, belongs 
among the pits desiderns in the department of church history. 
Many of the preliminary labours to such a performance are 
to be found in the excellent work of Palkcky. Neander has 
repeatedly alluded to the incorrectness and inexactitude of 
the Nurenberg edition of 1568, and the passages adduced 
by him might easily be multiplied to tenfold the number. 
Such a monument is due from us Protestants to the memory 
of John Huss, of whom our Luther, in his lectures on 
Isaiah, so strikingly remarks : " Existimo Johannem Huss 
suo sanguine peperisse Evangelion, quod nunc habemus." 
A man of learning so enthusiastic in his admiration of Huss 
as M, Ferdinand B. Mikowic, who has already favoured us 
with a new corrected translation of the letters that had been 
already published by Luther, would be just the person to 
engage in such an undertaking. The Bohemian work con- 
taining the letter of Huss should be published in Bohemian, 
with a German or Latin translation on the opposite columns. 
Such an enterprise would certainly be crowned with suc- 
cess. Finally, on the section relating to the German 
Friends of God, Neander was still occupied during the last 
days of his life ; in truth, the habitual occupation of his 
mind with the work of his life intermingled among the 
pleasing fancies that floated before the mind of this depart 
ing friend of God. 
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Gladly would I, in oompliance with the urgent wishes of 
Neander's admirers, have hurried to a speedier conclusion 
the publication of the present volume ; but this could not 
be done in connection with my professional duties. Besides, 
there were other hindrances. The library of Neander, 
unhappily, did not stand at my command. Several works 
and editions which Neander had cited, such as Lewis's 
History of Wicklif, and the first edition of Vaughan's 
work, were not to be found, even in the Koyal Library in 
this place, and they could not otherwise be obtained than 
by ordering them from England. I may doubtless rely, 
therefore, on the kind indulgence of my readers. But I 
confidently hope, too, and this would be my best reward, 
that &ithfulness to my never-to-be-forgotten master, and to 
his work, will not be found wanting. 

K. F. TH. SCHNEIDEE. 
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SlXlfe PEEIOD. FEOM BONIFACE VUI. TO THE COM- 
MENCEMENT OF THE REFORMATION IN 1517. 


SECTION FIRST. 

HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, AND OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE CHURCH. 

The period of Church History which we aow propose to 
consider, is one where an old creation of Christianity, 
showing signs of decay and an ever-increasing tendency 
to corruption, is passing over to the new one which was 
destined to succeed it. The peculiarity of such a period 
of transition, conducting from the dissolution of an old, 
to the dawning life of a new world, is, that on the one 
hand, we see all the corruptions that had so long heen 
preparing, finally reach their highest point, and on the 
other, occasioned and urged forward by those very corrup- 
tions, the reaction of new tendencies of the Christian 
spirit, betokening new and better times. The stirrings 
of a new spirit, manifesting itself with fresh and ever- 
increasing vigour in its stru^les with the old, and the 
multiform combinations in which new and old appear 
commingled, form the significant feature of this period. 
Such periods of transition are of peculiar interest, because 
we see in them the first unfolding of those germs in which 
the future lies hidden. These remarks apply in a parti- 
cular manner to that portion of the history of the papacy 
which we propose, first of all, to consider. The power of 
the papacy, having its seat in the affections of men, and 
resting on their most profound convictions, could not be 
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overthrown by any force coming from without. Every 
struggle, aa we have seen, in which it was aimed to 
effect this overthrow, resulted eventually in a failure, 
so long as this power in the mind of the nations was a 
necessary one in the historical pn^ress of the church. 
But this power must prepare the way for its own de- 
struction by its increasing worldliness, and desecration 
to subserve selfish ends ; and thus were called forth, in 
ever-increafiing force, the reactions of the Christian spirit 
stru^ling for freedom, and attempts at reform constantly 
growing more violent. Such a state of things we shall 
see developing itself more and more distinctly from the 
time of Boniface YIII. and onward. This pope, a man 
without any pretensions to spiritual character, or even 
moral worth, carried papal absolutism to the highest pitch 
it ever recM^hed ; and he was forced to see himself reduced 
to the most severe humiliations ; nor can we fail to recog- 
nize the guiding hand of a higher wisdom, when we ob- 
serve how the humiliations to which he was reduced 
contributed, by the consequences that followed, to bring 
on that whole train of succeeding contests which made 
the existing church-system of Ihe medieval theocracy 
totter to its foundation. We shall here be able to trace the 
connection of one link with another in the chain of these 
great events, down to the time of the general councils. 

Cardinal Benedict Cajetan, a man supremely governed 
by considerations of worldly interest, after having by 
crafty management procured the abdication of his prede- 
cessor Celestin, whose temper presented the strongest 
contrast to his own, succeeded next, by the same arts, 
in reaching the consummation of all his wishes and de- 
signs, the papal chair ; and his whole administration was 
of a piece with such a beginning. His suspicions com- 
pelled him to keep his predecessor closely confined; for 
he was afraid that Celestin might be persuaded* to reassert 
his claims to the papal dignity; and was certain that if 
he did so, he would be backed up by a party of malcon- 
tents who had always denied the lawfulness of his abdi- 
cation, since they maintained that he who held the highest 
station on earth, the pope, could never, either by his own 
act or that of others, be discharged from the responsibility 
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whiob God bad laid on Lim. Constant additions would 
naturally be made to tbis party, in consequence of tbe 
manner in wbicb Boniface administered the papacy, and 
they would welcome any opportunity of securing for 
themselves such a rallying point. The anxiety of Boni- 
face was assuredly, therefore, not without foundation* 
Celestin, however, bore his confinement and the dishonour- 
able treatment to which he was subjected, with calm re- 
signation; and in this confinement he met his end in a 
manner worthy of his pious life. A report, which, if not 
true, shows at least in what light Boniface was regarded 
by Ills contemporaries, charges him with the crime of 
taking off Celestin by poison. 

BonifjEMse manifested £rom the beginning, that the mo- 
tives by which he was supremely governed were ambi- 
tion, avarice, and revenge. Conscientious scruples never 
deterred him from resorting to any means whereby some- 
thing more could be added to his treasures.* The pope's 
plenitude of power, the interest of the church, must serve 
to palliate the worst oppressions. He sowed the seeds of 
a great deal of corruption, too, in the next succeeding 
times, by elevating, without the least regard to the good 
of the church, his own kinsmen to the rank of cardinals, 
or to the higher spiritual dignities. One bad means to 
which he resorted to replenish his treasury, was taking 
advantage of the great festival connected with the usher- 
ing in of the fourteenth centujry : whether the fact was^ 
that the pope's cupidity merely availed itself of an oc- 
currence wmch would have taken place without his seek* 

* A contemporary, John Yillani, the Florentine hiBtorian, says of 
him that he knew how to maintain and promote the intereste of the 
church. (8eppe hene mantenere e avanzare le ragioni della chiesa.) 
Bat what interests? He expl^ns by saying the pope accumulated a 
vast amount of money for the purpose oi aggrandizing the church, 
and ennobling his family, having no scruples about the means (non 
facendo conscienza dl guadagno), for he said it was allowable to do 
anything to advance the interests of the church. The same writer re- 
marks that he was a man of lofty epirit, (molto magnanimo,) and under- 
stood well how to play the lord (e dgnonle, lib. 8, cap. 6) ; and he says 
that he was much given to worldly pomp, which became his high sta- 
tion, (vago fn molto della pompa mondana secondo suo state— Ub. 8, 
cap. Gi ; cf. Huratori Script fier. Italic, torn. Xm.) 
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ing, or whether the whole thing was purely a oontriyance 
of his own. As the beginning of the new century drew 
near, a report was oiroulated through Home, that all 
persons visiting the church of St. Peter in that city on 
the first day of January should obtain an extraordinary 
indulgence. Moved by this report, midtitudes flocked 
to the church towards evening, filling it to overflowing, 
so that it was nearly impossible to press through the 
crowd to the altar. This movement on the part of the 
people was regarded as something divine; or, if it took 
place naturally, still inasmuch as it had occurred, it was 
determined to make the best of it. The stories of a man 
over a hundred years old, who related what had been done 
at the beginning of the preceding century, added to the 
impression. Thereupon the pope put forth a bull, grant- 
ing the fullest indulgence to all Eomans who for thirty 
days, and to all strangers who for fifteen days, in this 
year, reckoning from the Easter festival, should devoutly 
visit the churches of St. Peter and of St. Paul in Home ; 
on the condition, however, carefully specified, that they 
truly repented and confessed their sins.* The expression 
used in the bull was, '* the fullest foi^veness of sins," a 
promise which, thus vaguely expressed, was directly calcu- 
lated to inspire many with a greater feeling of security in 
sin, as well as to encourage the abuse of indulgences. 
Attracted by this bidl, vast multitudes of men and women, 
of all ages, from districts far and near, flocked together in 
Home. In addition to the rest^ the exhibition of the pre- 
tended handkerchief of St. Veronica was employed as a 
powerful means of excitement. Two hundred thousand 
pilgrims a day are said to have assembled tc^ether in Home 
— a source of great gain to the church, as well as of wealth 
to the Eomans. 

The unspiritual temper of this pope showed itself in the 
implacable lu^^ed with which he persecuted his enemies. 
Thus he could not fail to place himself in the most un- 
favourable light to his contemporaries ; while by other acts 
into which he allowed his passions to hurry him, he con- 

* The words of the hull : Non solum plenam et largiorem, imo ple- 
mssimam siiorum concedimus reniam peccatorum. 
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tributed to provoke the storms by which his reign was 
disturbed. When a cardinal, he was zealously devoted to 
the G-hibelline party ; but no sooner had he become pope, 
than he turned into a fierce partisan of the Guelphs : and 
the wrath which he hsa'bour^ against the former party ex- 
ceeded all bounds. The following instance may be cited 
in illustration of his passionate spirit, which could pro- 
fanely break forth on the most sacred occasions. We are 
told that on one occasion when sprinkling ashes, according 
to the usage on Ash- Wednesday, over the head of an arch- 
bishop of Genoa, belonging to the Ghibellines, instead of 
reciting the words of the Psalm : " Memento quia cinis es 
et in oinerem reverteris," he travestied them, and said: 
** Quia Ghibellinus es, cum Ghibellinis in cinerem rever- 
teris." Of a pope who could descend to such trifling, it is 
not difficult to account for the report which got abroad, 
and which was afterwards used against him, that his pro- 
fessions of reverence for the things of faith were wholly 
without sincerity. 

At the head of his enemies stood the widely-branched 
and powerful family of the Colonnas, to which two cardi- 
nals belonged. These had opposed Boniface's election, 
and ho therefore hated them. He gladly seized upon an 
opportunity that soon offered itself to strike a blow at the 
whole family. A knight connected with it had attacked 
and plundered a convoy of the papal treasure on its way 
to Eome. He took this occasion to put forth, in the year 
1297, against the entire j^mily, a. terrible bull, recounting 
all their sins, from distant generations to the present^ 
deposing them from all their spiritual and secular of&ces, 
and pronouncing them under the ban. Their castles in 
Eome were demolished ; their estates confiscated. This 
step was attended with very important consequences. 
The two cardinals of the family, who did not recognize 
the validity of the act by which they were deposed, 
published a protest* against Boniface ana his proceedings. 
In this they endeavoured to prove that he was not to be 
considered as the lawful pope ; for the pope, being a vicar 
of Christ, could not be deprived of his office by any one 

* Printed in the Appendix to Baynaldi Annates, year 1297, No. 34. 
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but God. Celestin was still, therefore, the only lawful 
pope, whose place could not rightly be filled by the 
substitution of another individual. But even supposing 
an abdication of this sort, made by a pope, were ever 
valid, it was not so in the case of Celestin, because it had 
been brought about by cunning and fraudulent manage- 
ment on the part of Boniface.* They appealed to a general 
council, to be convened for the purpose of settling this 
dispute, which so nearly concerned the well-being of the 
whole church. Thus we see, first called forth by the 
wicked acts of this pope, an appeal to the higher tribunal 
of a general council, assembled to pass judgment on the 
pope; — an appeal, which, for the present, indeed, met 
with no response, — ^but is still worthy of notice, as the 
first impulse towards calling into action a power in the 
church, which afterwards obtained an ascendency so great, 
and so dangerous to papal absolutism. At this time, the 
regularity of Boniface's election was defended against the 
objections of the Colonnas by other persons in the service 
of the Boman court. Controversy with the pen was fol- 
lowed up by a bloody contest between the two parties. 
The pope used his spiritual power to gratify his personal 
animosities. He proclaimed a crusade against the Co- 
lonnas ; and to take part in a war of revenge was made a 
condition of the pardon of sins. The Colonnas were com- 
pelled to yield to superior force. In the year 1298, 
they threw themselves at the pope's feet. He promised 
them forgiveness, and bestowed upon them absolution. 
But they found afterwards that they had been deceived by 
him. They again rebelled; and the pope renewed his 
sentence of excommunication. To secure safety to their 
persons, they fled from Italy. Several of their number 
betook themselves to France, where the pride of the pope 
soon gave them ample opportunity for revenge. 

In King Philip the Fair of France the pope found an 
antagonist quite his equal in avarice and ambition, and in 

* The notioeable won^s are : Quod in rennntiatione ipsius multsa 
fraudes et doli, conditiones et intendimenta et machinamenta et tales 
et talia intervenisse multipliciter assenmtur, quod esto, quod posset 
fieri renuntialio, de quo merito dubitatur, ipsam vitiarent et redderent 
ill^timam, inefficacem et nullam. 
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that imflinchiiig policy 'which never hlnahed at a crime, 
though in pursuit of opposite interests. When this king 
demanded that the spirituEtl order should in common with 
all other classes, contribute money towards de&aying the 
expenses of hia wars, Boniface, who looked upon this ae an 
encroachment on the liberties of the church, waa induced, in 
the year 1296, to put forth a bull, known from it-s com- 
mencing words by the title, " Clericia laicoB," and aimed 
s^inst King Philip, though his name is not mentioned. 
In this bull, all princes and nobles were pronounced under 
ban, who demanded tribute, trader any form, from the 
church and the clei^ t and all who paid such tribute were 
involved in the same condenmation and penalty. Against 
this bull the king put forth a declaration, remarkable as 
containing the evidence of a more liberal spirit, in oppo- 
sition to the medieval theocracy, a spirit which had never, 
indeed, ceased to f)ropagate itself in opposition to papal 
absolutiBm, and which waa constantly emei^ng to the light 
whenever a favourable occasion presented itself ; but the 
langni^ we now hear employed partakes of a bold freedom, 
such as had not been heu^ for a long time. The church, 
it was said, does not consist of the clergy alone, hut also of 
laymen. The liberty which Christ achieved for the faith- 
ful, freedom from the dominion of sin and of Satan, and 
from the yoke of the law, belongs not to the clergy alone, 
hnt also to the laity. Has Christ died and risen again 
solely for the clei^ ? God forbid. Is there such respect 
for. persons with God, as that the clergy alone are to obtain 
grace in this life and glory in the life to come? No. To 
all alike who by faith and love bring forth the fruits of 
goodness has he promised the reward of eternal felicity ; 
and the oleigy, therefore, have no title to appropriate 
exclusively to themselves the ecclesiastical freedom that 
belongs to all, understanding thereby the freedom obtained 
for us by the grace of Christ. But &om this nniversal 
freedom, are to be distinguished the special liberties which 
hy the ordinances of the popes, the fevour, or at least the 
safferance of princes, have been bestowed on the miaisters 
of public worship. Yet, by these liberties, kings ought 
not to be hindered in the government and defence of their 
realms ; even as Christ said to the priest of the temple, that 
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they should lender to God the things that are God*s, and 
to Csdsar the things that are Ce&sar's. Have not those per- 
sons rendered in a perverted sense to God, who have sought 
to alter and distort ihe old and natural law according to their 
own ca{)rice? What reasonable man must not be filled 
with astoniBhment at hearing that the vicar of Christ for- 
bids the emperor to institute tribute ; and with the threat 
of excommunication fulminates an order, that the clergy 
should not rally in support of the king, of. the realm, nay, 
in defence of themselves against unjust attacks, according 
to their ability? Next, allusion is made to the worhUy 
lives of the clergy ; and it is objected to the pope, that he 
connived at this evil, while he prohibited ecclesiastics 
from fulfilling their duties to the civil powers. To squan- 
der away money, it is said, on theatrical exhibitions and 
worldly pleasures at the expense of the poor; to make 
extravagant expenditures for dress, for horses, for feasts, 
and entertainments : all this is permitted them, as an example 
for corrupt imitation. But it was alike contrary to nature 
and to reason, to divine law and to human, to be lavish in 
granting that which is not permitted, and eager to hinder 
that which is not only permitted, but even necessary. The 
king avowed his respect for the church and its ministers ; 
but at the same time declared, that he did not fear the 
unreasonable and unrighteous threats of men. 

This first quarrel was, it is true, soon afterwards hushed 
up, when the king accepted the mediation of the pope in 
settling his political strifes. In no long time, however, it 
broke out again with an increase of violence. Boniface 
complained of the manifold oppressions sufifered by the 
church in France ; and in the year 1301 set forth his griev- 
ances through a legate, who had already on a previous 
occasion made himself odious to the French government, 
and who, by his character and his principles which he 
avowed without reserve, was the very man to bring about 
a rupture which could not be healed. This was the bishop 
Saiset de Pamiers. He told the king, that although the seat 
of his bishopric came under French jurisdiction, yet, as a 
bishop he was not the king's subject, but amenable, in secular 
things as well as ecclesiastical, to ike pope. He threatened 
the king with the ban, and his whole realm with the inter- 
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diet. Unanswered and with contempt, the bishop was sent 
out of the kingdom. Soon, however, he ventured to appear 
again in his diocese. The consequence of his rebellious 
conduct was his arrest. It so happened, that the irascible 
pope, perhaps in the first outburst of wrath, sent a letter to 
the king, composed with dictatorial brevity, and commend^ 
ing thus : '^ Thou axt to know, that in things spiritual and 
temporal, thou art subject to us."* He told him, that the 
power of bestowing royal benefioes depended solely on the 
pope ; and he ended with these words : " Those who think 
otherwise, we hold to be hereticB." This curt letter, instead 
of the usual apostolic salutation, bore for a superscription : 
*' Deum time et xoandata ejus observa." The style of this 
epistle might indeed cruggest doubts with regard to its 
authenticity ; but then again how much confidence is there 
to be placed in the passionate temper of a pope, who set no 
limits to hie arbitrary will, and wa« not afways mindful of 
decency? If it was attempted afterwards to deny the 
ofBcial charaot^ of such a document, still it does not follow, 
that such a letter was not actually sent by the pope. There 
seems to have been no doubt on the subject in the very 
time of these events, f 

To this letter the king returned as laconic an answer; 
with the address, ** Philip, by the grace of God king of the 
French, to Boniface, who claims to be the Pope; little 
greeting, or rather none at all." J The letter began thus : 
*' Let 3iy most consummate folly know, that in temporal 
things we are subject to no inan.^*% What Boniface had 
affirmed, was here stoutly denied; and then to the card 

* Scire te volumiis, quod in e^iritualibus et temporaLibixs nobis subes. 

t The language ^nployed in vindication of the pope to be found 
among liie transactions of the papal consistory in the year 1302, testi- 
fies in fovour of tiie statement in the text. The document, after dis- 
tinguishing Ihis letter from the longer one hereafter to be mentioned, 
goes on to observe : Didtur quod una alia litera fiut missa Domino 
regi, nescio unde venerit iUa litera, sed scio quod per fratres sacri 
collegii non fuit missa, et excuse Dominum nostrum, quia credo fir- 
miter, quod Ulam literam non misit, nee ab eo emanavit. — ^Histoire 
du diff(^rend d'entre le pape Boniface YIU. et Philippe le Bel, roi de 
France. Paris, 1655, p. 75. 

X Bonifacio se gerenti pro summo pontifice scdutem modicam seu 
nullam. 

§ Soiat tua maxima fatuitas, in temporalibus nos alicui non subesse. 
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which Boniface had added, waa thrown down another, quite 
its match. ''Those who think otherwise we hold to be 
foolish or mad.*'* 

Already were the boldest voices heard remonstrating 
against papal nsnrpations. In an opinion written upon this 
letter of the pope, in which it was designed to prove that 
the pope had, by making such assertions, fallen into a heresy, 
the king's advocate, Peter de Bosco, expressed himself as 
follows : — The popes, before the gift of Constautine, had 
lived in a condition of the greatest poverty. This gift was, at 
the beginning, not legally binding ; and it might be revoked 
were it not for the many years that have since elapsed. But 
the most righteous punishment which a man can suffer is to 
ruin himself by his own actions ; as Christ intimated when 
he said to Peter — ** They who take the sword shall perish 
by the sword ;" and perhaps it would be of advantage to 
the popes to become as poor as they once were, that they 
miirht be as holy. It would be better for them to enter the 
ki^dom of heaven with the poor, than by T>ride. Itmuy and 
nipL, to join company with those, iL show hj the 
fruits of their daily living, that they do not belong to the 
kingdom of heaven. If the pope be a servant of God, as 
he calls himself a servant of the servants of God, he should 
shun the mortal sins, robbery, luxury, and pride ; for Christ 
came not to destroy the law but to fulfil.t 

The same day on which that shorter letter is said to have 
been despatched, on the 5th of December, 1301, the pope 
sent a very long letter to the king.| In this he set foith 
in detail all the complaints against him and his government. 
He exhorts him to reform, threatening him, if he does not, 
with the worst ; a step which he shoidd take only with the 
greatest reluctance. Next he informs the king, that he 
intended to cite the most eminent men of the French church 
to Bome, to appear there by the first of November of the 
following year, for the purpose of advising with them as to 
the best method of removing the grievances above referred 

* Secus autem credentes fSettuos et dementes putamufl. 

t In the above-cited collection, p. 46. 

X Oomplete in the above-cited collection of documents, p. 48 ; and 
with the omission of the passages expunged by order of Clement Y., in 
Baynaldi, 1301, No. 28. 
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to, and of improTing the administration of the realm. The 
king might either appear personally at Eome, or he might 
send agents invested with fall powers ; but at all events, 
he himself would not be induced, even should the king 
omit to do this, to alter his own conduct on that account. 
*' But thou wilt observe" — says he — " what the Lord our 
God speaks forth in us." 

Thus the pope set himself up as judge not only in eccle- 
siastical affairs, but also over the king's government ; for he 
would have himself regarded, little as it suited with his 
character and his habits of life, a sort of theocratic umpire 
over all the affairs of the world : and so he says, following 
in this the example of other popes, that God had set him 
above kings and kingdoms, to pull down and build up. 
He warns the king against allowing himself to be persuaded 
by any one, that he had no superiors, that he was not subject 
to the head of the whole hierarchy ; for whoever thought so 
was a fool ; and whoever obstinately maintained it, showed 
that he was an infidel.* 

The validity of such a bull, the king could not, of course, 
acknowledge without denying the sovereignty of his govern- 
ment, and making himself wholly dependant on the hierarchy. 
The bull was publicly burnt, and that it had been so disposed 
of, was everywhere announced by public proclamation. 

The disputed principles according to which Boniface 
here acted were also theoretically expounded by him, in a 
bull, constituting an epoch in church history, which from 
its commencing words is called ** Unam Sanctam \* and 
the papal absolutism therein asserted was thus erected into a 
necessary article of faith. To be sure, this bull contains no- 
thing morefthan the logically consequent development of the 
principles on which the entire churchly theocratic system 
had rested since the time of Gregory VIT., that Christ had 
committed to Peter two swords, — symbols of the spiritual 
and of the secular authority. Both swords were dependent 
therefore on the church. The one was to be drawn by the 
church, the other /or the church ; the one by the hand of the 
priest, the other by the hands of kings and soldiers, but at 
the priests' behest. The secular power must needs there- 
fore, be subject to the spiritual; in correspondence to 

* In the aboye-dted collection, p. 48. f Yid. Baynaldi, 1302, Ko. 18. 
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that law of divine order in the world, by which the lower 
is connected with that which is highest through various 
intermediate gradations ; in proof of which the pope appeals 
to Dionysius the Areopagite. Whenever therefore the 
earthly power deviates from right, it must be corrected by 
the spiritual. Whenever an inferior spiritual power violates 
its duty, it can be corrected only by a superior^ but the 
supreme authority can be corrected only by God. To 
supply a ground for this position, the words of Paul 
must be perverted : '* He that is spiritual judge th all 
things, yet he himself is judged of no man." The asser- 
tion that there are two powers subsisting independently of 
each other is declared to be Manichsaism.* That all men 
must obey the pope, is set forth as an article of &ith neces- 
sary to salvation.! 

This bull was considered in France an encroachment on 
the king's authority ; a contrivance to make that authority 
dependent on the pope. The most emphatic protests were 
issued against it. Tlie grievances which the chtirch had to 
suffer from the capricious exercise of papal authority were 
thereby brought into discussion. In the letter which the 
nobles of the realm and the bishops sent to the cardinals, 
complaints were made of the pope's bad government of the 
church, of the arbitrary methods of procedure in the distri- 
bution of benefices, whereby the churches were prostrated. 
It was said that foreigners, that boys, obtained the high 
offices of the church; that as such persons lived at a 
distance from the communities over which they were placed, 
and could not administer the office in person, the church 
service fell into neglect; the wishes of those who had 
founded the churches were disregarded ; the prelates were 
hindered from bestowing the benefices on well-informed 
clergymen of good standing. | The cardinals endeavoured 
to defend the pope against these complaints. Injustice 

^ * Nisi duo aicut Manichseus fingat principia, quod falsum et haare- 
ticum esse judicamus ; and against this Dualism, the beautiful rea- 
son that Moses did not say In principiis, but In piincipio ccelum Deus 
creayit et terram. 

t Porro subesse Bomano pontifid onmi humanie creatunB declaramus, 
dicimua et diffinimus omnino esse de necessitate salutis. 

X See the letter of the barons in the above-cited collection, p. 61 ; 
the letter of the French church assembly to the pope, p. 69. 
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enoTigli there doalitlesB may have been on botit aides ; and 
the two parties may have had Bufficient ground for mTitual 
criminatiou. The pope could appeal to the &ct, that a 
bishop also had instated two hoys, his nephews. He had 
never heard, he says, when vittdicatiiig himself before the 
oonsiBtory of cardinals, that the king or a prelate had in- 
stated, as it behoved them to do, a master in theology ; 
but he had heard of their instating their nephews, or ottier 
unquallhed persona. 

From the reproach also of having encroached upon the 
royal authority and its independent prerogatives. Borne 
endeavoured to clear herself. This conclusion could only 
have been arrived at, by a &Isification or false interpre- 
tation of the pope's letter. "For forty years," says 
Boniface, "Ihave studied the law ; and well ^ow that two 
powers are ordained of Ood. Who then ought to believe, 
or can believe me guilty of such folly?"* And so too 
affirmed the cardinals. Never had the pope written to the 
king, that the latter had received from him the secular 

g>wer, fmd that therein the king was subject to the pope.'j' 
nt how is this to be reconciled with tie principles ex- 
pressed in the buU Unam Sonctam? To understand this 
we need only to see clearly into certain distinctions of the 
papal law. It was very true that the spiritual and seonlar 
powers shonld subsist, each distinct and separate from the 
other ; and yet, from t^e moral oversight of the pope nothing 
should be withdrawn; to his moml tribmitd everything 
must be amenable. And tbus, what was conceded to the 
secular power with one hand is taken back hy the other. 
By virtue of his moral tribanal the pope could still make 
every other power, which he acknowledged to be, in a 
certain respect, an independent one, dependent on himself. 
Thos, while he acknowledged this sort of relative indepen- 
dence, he might at the same time declare, tliat the king 
could no more tlian any other believer, deny, that he was 
still subject to the pope in respect of sins.) And accordingly, 

* Quia e^:o debet credere vd potest, quod tauta &tiufa» tanta in- 
gipientia sit vel fuerit in capita ooBtro? 

t la llie above-cited collection, p- 63. 

i Non potest negsia res, sen qnicnnqfne alter fidelis, qnin sit nobis 
rabjectns ralicHie pecoatL 
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in that very consistory which was held for the purpose of 
vindicating the pope, the cardinal-bishop of Porto affirmed, 
" There is a ruler, a chief at the head of the church, whose 
commands all must obey." This ruler was lord over all, spi* 
ritual things and secular. It was a thing not to be doubted 
by any man, that in reference to sins, the pope had judicial 
authority over all things temporal. As Qod had created 
two luminaries, one to rule the day, the other the night, 
so had he conferred on the pope spiritual jurisdiction in 
the highest sense ; on the emperor and princes, jurisdiction 
in temporal things; which is always to be understood 
however, in its connection with l^e distinction above 
alluded to ; the distinction between right and practioe, as it 
is here called. It is asserted, that as certainly as Christ is 
to be judge over quick and dead, just so certainly this 
prerogative must also belong to his vicar, the pope. This 
was a part of the idea of ,the communi^ of saints. Al- 
though the secular power, therefore, is not the pope's, as 
to practice, for Christ commanded Peter to return his sword 
ink) its sheath, still it should remain dependent on him, as 
to right.* According to these principles Boniface acted, 
when he told the king, that if he did not reform, if he 
refused to let his prelates come to Home, the pope woidd 
depose him, as his predecessors had already deposed three 
French kings. His arrogant language was, '^ The king 
who has done wickedness we will depose as if he was a 
boy."t What means the pope resorted to for extending his 
dominion over all, we may gather from a boast of his, that 
he knew all the secrets of the French kingdom. 

It is true, the king had straitly charged the French pre- 
lates not to leave &e kingdom. The goods of those who 
obeyed the pope's citation were sequestrated ; still Boniface 
required it of them that they should not be hindered by 
any fear of man from doing tiieir duty. And on the 13th 
of April, 1303, he issued a bull, pronouncing the king 
under ban, because he had hindered the prelates from 
coming to the council at Home, and oppressed in various 
ways those who did attend it, on their return home. When 

* Seep. 112. 

t Nos deponeremus regem sicTiti unum garcionem. 
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it had oome to ibis, tlie king in the same year convoked an 
assembly of the estates, for the purpose of consulting with 
them as to what was to be done to counteract the plots of 
the pope, and secure against them the safety of the realm. 
On this occasion charges were brought against the pope in 
order to furnish ground for a protest against the legality 
of his government. These charges did not relate to simony 
alone, and to profane and worldly pursuits, but also to un- 
natural licentiousness, and to the grossest infidelity. It was 
said, for example, that Boniface denied the immortality of 
the soul, and often, before those with whom he was inti- 
mate, uttered such language as this: *'You fools sillily 
believe a foolish thing ! Who ever came back from the 
other world, to tell us anything about it ? Happy they 
'who know how to enjoy Ufe ; and pitiable creatures are 
those who lose the present life in hopes of gaining a future 
one, like the dog that stands over a pool of water with a bit 
of meat in his mouth, and seeing the reflected image of it, 
lets go the substance to chase after ihe shadow.*'* He 
would often quote, it was said, the words of Solomon, *' All 
is vanity I All will ever continue to be as it has been." 
If we could credit these accusations, we should have to set 
down BonifsMse as the most abominable of hypocrites ; one 
who believing nothing, used spiritual things merely as a 
means to promote his selfish ends; a man without any 
religion whatever, who, finding papal absolutism ready 
prepared for his purpose, wielded it for the gratification of 
his unhallowed passions ; and hence was never restrained 
by any religious or moral scruples from abusing that power. 
It would be a remarkable sign of the times, if it were 
possible to find in his case an infidelity expressed with so 
much consciousness, — an infidelity using superstition merely 
as a means and a pretext. As to what is said against the 
moral character of this pope, we certainly have no reason 
to question the truth of the testimony on that point ; and 
in a man of so reckless a spirit, in a man so ready to use 
spiritual weapons to secure his own ends, the transition, it 
must be allowed, was a very easy one from superstition to 
absolute infidelity. But the accusations against the pope 

* S^e p. 474. 
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in relation to the matter of religion, proceeding from bis 
most violent enemies, are not sustained by sufficient 
evidence. From the contradiction, which was so apparent 
between the life and conduct of Boniface and his spiritual 
vocation emd religious professions, men might easily be 
led to conclude that the pope did not hinuself put faith in 
anything he said and did with a view to promote his own 
designs. Still, however, it is a remarkable sign, that such 
rumours should get into circulation respectiug the religious 
opinions of a pope, however incredible many of the things 
may seem to be of which this pope is accused. With 
regard to his moral character, the voice of his times is one 
aud the same. Not so with regard to the matter of religion. 
Even those who speak most im&.vourably of Boniface take 
no part in accusing him on this point. The famous poet 
Dante, who certainly stood far enough removed from the 
papal party, also portrays Boniface as an altogether worldly- 
minded man, one who proftmed holy things. Yet he does 
not place him among the unbelievers, the deniers of im- 
mortality, in hell ; as he does Frederick II., towards whom 
he must in other respects have been more favourably in- 
clined, by virtue of his party interest, as a Ghibelline. 
This surely may be regarded as of some weight in esti- 
mating the credibility of those charges against the religious 
views of Boniface. 

These charges having been formally set forth, it was now 
proposed that appeal should be made to a general council, 
before which they could be duly investigated. The propo- 
sition was adopted. The assembly appealed to a general 
council, and to a future lawful pope. Many spiritual and 
secular bodies united in this appeal, with the proviso that 
the pope should be allowed an opportunity of defending 
himself against such charges. Thus, for the second time, 
we are presented with the case of an appeal to a general 
council for the purpose of passing judgment on a pope. 

The pope, of course, pronounced all these transactions 
disorderly, and unlawful. In opposition to these resolu- 
tions and appeals he put forth a bull, on the 15th of 
August, 1303. In this, he did not enter minutely into any 
refutation of the charges brought against his religious 
views, but simply says ; " Where before had it ever been 
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heard, that ber vrkB infected witih heresies? Of wliat in- 
dmdiial of his whole family, or of bis province of Campania, 
could this he said ? Whence then this so sudden change, 
that he who, hut a short time ago, had been regarded by 
the king as lawful pope, should at once be accused as a 
heretic ? No other reason could be assigned but this, that 
the pope had considered it his duty to call the king to 
account for wrongs he had done. A precedent, then, was 
.now to be given, that whenever the successor of Peter 
BhouM propose to correct .a prinoe or powerful noble, he 
anight be accused as a heretic, or a trcoiBgressor ; and so 
reformation would be eluded, and th^ highest authority 
completely prostrated. ''Far be it from me," he said, 
'' without whom no council can be convoked, to permit any 
such precedent to be given." The pope pronounces every 
appeal from him to be null and void. He affirms that 
none superior or equal to him exists among mortals, to 
.whom an appeal could be made ; that, without him, no 
XK>unoil could be convoked ; and he reserves it to himself 
to choose the fit time and place for proceeding against the 
king and his adherents and punishing such guilty excesses, 
unlefls they should previously reform, and give due satis- 
faction,— ^** so that their blood," says the pope, '*miay not 
be required at our hands." 

The pope, with his cardinals, had retired to his native 
cityAnagni; and already, on the 8th of September, 1303, 
had drawn up a new bull of excommunication against 
PhiHp, dischaigiug all his subjects from their oath of 
allegiance and forbidding them any longer to obey him, 
when^ before he could deal the blow, he fell himself a 
victim to the vengeance of his fiercest enemy. William 
of Nogaret, the French keeper of the seals, having been 
conuuissioned by the king to .announce those resolutions to 
the cardinals and the pope, and to see them carried into 
execution, pushed forwiod; at the head of a troop of armed 
men, got together with the assistance of several of the ba- 
. nished Colonnas, and entered at early dawn into Anagni. 
The cry was raised, " Death to pope Bonifece I long live 
the king of France!" The people took sides with the 
soldiers. The cardinals fled. The pope, forsaken by all, 
was surrendered as a victim into the hands of his enemies. 
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He showed himself to be fiim and coutageous in misfor- 
tune ; and we see plainly how much he might have accom- 
plished, had his bold, energetic will been inspired by a 
single spark of religious or moral feeling. ** Since," said 
he, *' I am a prisoner by betrayal, like Christ, it becomes 
me to die, at least like a pope." On the papal throne, 
olad with all the papal insignia, he awaited his enemies. 
Nc^ret took possession of the pope's person, and of his 
whole retinue. He descended to low abuse, and indulged 
himself in scandalous jokes on his prisoner. Boniface, 
who thought he had good cause to look out for poison, 
found himself reduced to the most deplorable condition. 
But three days had scarcely elapsed before a change took 
place in the fickle populace, lliey were seized with pity 
towards the forsaken Boniface, and indignation against 
those who had reduced him to this state. The multitude 
ran together, shouting, *' Long live Boniface ! death to his 
betrayers !" Thus the French were driven from the cily, 
and Boniface, set at liberty, was enabled to return to Eome. 
But he did not escape the fate which he had drawn down 
on his own head. Mortified ambition and pride, as it 
would seem, threw him into a mental distemper, which 
terminated in insanity. He never got up from it, and 
died in this state on the 12th of October, 1303. On this 
unhappy end of Boniface, the Florentine historian, Yillani,* 
judging according to the prevailing opinion of his age, 
makes the following comment: ** We ought not to be sur- 
prised at the judgments of God in first punishing, after 
this manner, pope BonifiEbce, a man more worldly than be- 
came his station, and one who did much that was displeasing 
to God, — and then punishing him also who was employed as 
the instrument of the pope's punishment ; not so much on 
account of his treatment of Boniface personally, eus on 
account of his trespass against the Divine Majesty, of 
which the pope is the representative on earth." 

This issue, in which a defence so conducted of papal 
absolutism pushed to the farthest extreme, resulted, was 
important not only in itself, but also on account of the 
grare consequences to which it immediately led; the 

♦ Lib. 8. 68. 
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contest between the papal-court system of the Middle Ages 
and a more liberal tendency which gathered strength and 
boldness every day. As the first representatives of the 
latter appear, amidst these controversies, two distinguished 
writers, — the Augustinian .^idiiis of Home, afterwards 
archbishop of Bourges, and the Parisian theologian John of 
Paris, a Dominican, of whom we have already spoken in 
the section relating to the doctrine of the Lord'^s Supper, in 
the preceding period. The former composed, in the usual 
scholastic form, a controversial tract, in opposition to the 
pope's absolute authority, as asserted by Boniface in the 
above-mentioned shorter buU,^ — another evidence of the 
authenticity of that buH which ought not to be overlooked.* 
From the fact, that the pope was the vicar of Christ it 
had been attempted to prove his universal authority ; but 
in this tract the idea of such a vicarship was used for a 
directly contrary purpose. We here see the way already 
preparing for a tendency, which from this time forward 
appeared under various forms, and preceded the Beforma- 
tion, — ^the tendency which aimed to set forth prominently 
the contrast between the pope as he was, and that which 
he ought to be as vicar of Christ. Although, — it is said, — 
Christ might have been Lord over all, yiet he did not use 
this power. In fact, he declined the royal authority 
whenever it was offered to him, John vi. When the multi- 
tude wotdd have made him king, he escaped from their 
hands, thereby teaching his followers to shun an insatiable 
oovetousness, and restless ambition. Thus he spiritually 
gave example to his representatives on earth, that they 
should not covet imperial or royal honours, still less take 
upon themselves any such dignity. It was also to be 
reckoned as a part of the same lesson, that he refused to 
interfere in settling disputes about inheritance, Luke xii. 
*' The Son of Ood ever disdained acting as a judge over 
temporal possessions, though ordained of God to be the 
judge of quick and dead." Neither should his representa- 
tives, therefore, intermeddle with matters of temporal 
jurisdiction. Christ permitted neither Peter nor the other 
apostles to exercise sectdar dominion ; on the contrary, he 

"* Qnnstio dispntata in atramqiie partem pro et contra pontifioiam 
potestatem. In GoldastlMonar^a Sacri Imperii, torn. II. 
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cx>iistantly enjconed on them liamiliiy, jmd instead of 
secular power, lecommended to them .great poTeriy. They 
were to hove neither gold nor silver. .iBgiaiuB appeals to 
the words of Peter in the A^ts, '^ Silver and gold have I 
none." The apostles were to be spiritntQly minded; sto 
withdraw themselves from earthly thingB, as &r as honum 
frailty permitted; to he ahsotrbed in things spiritual and 
eternal ; to watch over the welfare of souls. For Christ 
knew that temporal things rufiSe the : temper, distraot the 
spirit, and sink it wholly in the world. 

As to the question regarding the relation 'of the two 
powers to each other, .^gidius dktinguishes the diflforent 
elasses of affidrs. In matters purely spiritual, such «8 
questions of matrimony, the secular power was imdoubtedly 
subordinate to the spiritual. But with matters purely 
secular, such as feudal and criminal oauses, the oase stood 
otherwise. These things God had committed especially 
and directly to secular rulers; and with.sudi, neidier the 
popes nor any other prelates of the most ancient chnroh 
had ever intermeddled. 

The defenders of papal absolutiBm maintained, that the 
church, being one body, can have but one head; that a 
body with two heads would be a monster. To this he 
replied : Properly speaking, the church has assuo^dly but 
one head, which is Christ ; and from him are deriv^ the 
two powers, spiritual and temporal; yet, in. a certain re- 
spect, the pope may be called head of the church, inasmuch 
«s he is tne first among the servants of the church — ihe 
one on whom the whole spiritual order depends. This 
conception of the papal power, as referring solely to 
;tiiat which is necessary or profitable to scdvation, to 
ends purely spiritual, is ever kept distinctly in view by 
.this writer. 

The sophistical defenders of papal absolutism were dis- 
posed to find in the comprehension of all things in one 
unity under the pope as head over all,, a restoration of that 
original state, in which Adam was the universal head. To 
this ^gidius answered: that the comparison did not 
apply: for in man's original condition, there could not 
have been states ; and fiien, again, all must have been 
spiritually-minded. There may have been, indeed, a 
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certain mle of subordination, as tbea:^ are different grades 
among tbe angels; yet no sucb relation of nileiB and 
Bubjeots as belongs to the idea of a state. 

It had been a governing, principle ever since the time of 
Gregory VII., that the pope could absolve subjects from 
thear oath of allegiance ; andi from this- it was inferred. that 
his authority must extend also to temporal things. But 
JSgidiufi would concede the pzinciple thua assumed, only 
under certain limitations. ** The pope," says he, '* can 
absolve subjects from thek oath of allegiance, or rather 
. declare that they axe so absolved:'' By thi& latter cWse, 
he doubtless meantr to have it understood, that the pope 
eannot here express anarbitrary judgment^ but only temfy 
to a facts or stote Ihat it had its real ground in. the very 
nature of law itself. But this could be done only in those 
oases in which he was warranted, also to take sitepa against 
a: ruler; as in cases of: heresy, of; schism^ or of obstinate 
rebellion against the Boman churolu 

The " plenitude of power" ascribed to the pope, aprero'* 
gative which the popes so often appealed to^ as one which 
enabled them to caxoty thzoiighall dieir. measures, ^gidius 
would allow to be valid only imder certain limitations. It 
was valid, only in reference to the soulis of men ; only in 
refarence to the binding and loosing, and only on the pre- 
supposition that the pope's decicdon was not an erroneous 
one. He couldi not b«stow renewing grace on souls.; he 
could neither save nor condemn them.; he could not forgive 
sins, except so far as he was the instrament of a higher 
power. Even in spiritual things, no such unconditional 
fulness of power was to be attributedito him ; but only a 
fulness of power as compared with that of subordinate 
church autiiorities. It was an argument^ indeed, often 
used, that as the spiritual is so far exalted above the 
temporal, therefore he who has supreme power over the 
spiritual, must h fortiori exercise that power over tiie 
temporal, ^^dius exposes the sophistry of this argument, 
by remarking that this mode -of reasoning amnori ad majus 
was valid only as applied to matters the same in kind, and 
not to those ddfiering in kind ; else we might argue that he 
who can beget a man, can much more beget a fly : he who 
is a curer of souls, can much more cure the body. 
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Moreover, to tihe historical facts, which the defenders of 
an unlimited papacy constrned so as to accord with their 
own interests, this writer assigned their legitimate place ; 
as, for example, to the deposition of Childeric III. by 
pope Zacharias. '* It is nowhere read," says ^gidins, 
** that the pope deposed him, but only that ne advised to 
that step. It was by the estates of the realm that Childeric 
was deposed, and Pepin proclaimed in his place ; but they 
could have done the same thing without the pope's advice." 

The second of the above-mentioned individuals, John of 
Paris, in his treatise of Eoyal and Papal authority,* speaks 
of two errors, which he represents as running into opposite 
extremes ; the opinion of the Waldenses, that the pope and 
prelates ought not to exercise secular dominion of any 
kind ; and the opinion of those who considered Christ's 
kingdom an earthly one. Of these latter, he points to 
Herod I. as the representative ; for when he heard that 
Messiah the Kilig was bom, he could conceive of nothing 
but an earthly king. ** Just so," he says, " in modem 
times, many in trying to avoid the error of the Waldenses, 
£eJ1 into the opposite extreme of considering the pope to be 
vicar of Christ, as having dominion over the earthly goods 
of princes, and of ascribing to him such a jurisdiction." 
This doctrine, he thinks, would lead to the error of Vigi- 
lantius ; for it would follow from it, that renunciation of 
earthly power and earthly rule contradicted the vocation of 
the pope as vicar of Christ : whence, again, it would follow, 
that such renunciation was no part of evangelical perfec* 
tion. This opinion seems to him to savour somewhat of 
the pride of the Pharisees, who taught that if the people 
paid tithes and offerings to God, they were under no 
obligation to' pay tribute to Caosar. He describes it as 
dangerous, because it removes the right of property which 
they previously possessed from such as are converted to 
Christianity, and transfers it to the pope. It would reflect 
discredit on the Christian faith, which would thus seem to 
stand in conflict with social order ; and it was to be feared 
that when traffic thus found entrance into the house of 
God, Christ would lay hold of the scourge to purify the 

* Be potestate regia et papali, in the above-cited collection of 
Goldast. torn. II. 
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temple. The truth, ho-wever, was represented as lying in 
the middle between these two errors. It was this, that 
secnlar rule and worldly possessions were in nowise in- 
consistent with the calling of the pope or the prelates ; but 
still they were in no respect necessarily implied in that 
vocation ; bat were only permissible, and might be used, 
when bestowed either by the devotion of Christians or from 
any other quarter. 

In separating the two powers, the author makes use of 
that distinction between the natural and supernatural desti- 
nation of man, of which we spoke in giving the history of 
scholastic theology in the preceding period.* Answering 
to the one, is the realization of the end which the State 
proposes, by means of the natural virtues ; for this object 
civil government is instituted. Answering to the other, is 
the destination to life eternal ; and for this the spiritual 
power has been established. Both powers are derived im- 
mediately from the supreme, divine power. And he, like 
^Bgidius, refutes the argument, that because one is a 
superior, the other an inferior province, the latter must 
therefore be subject to the former. The priest, in spiritual 
things, waJ9 greater than the prince; but in temporal 
things, the prince was greater than the priest; though 
absolutely considered, the priest was the greater of the 
two. It is maintained that the pope has no power of 
control even over the goods of the church. These were 
bestowed by certain individuals, who gave them to the 
church in behalf of the ecclesiastical commonwealth, for the 
furtherance of its ends ; to this commonwealth alone they 
belonged. The administration of this trust devolved solely 
on the prelates, and the pope had the general direction of 
this administration. Hence he concludes that the pope 
could in nowise dispose of the goods of the church at will, 
so that whatever he should ordain about them must be 
obligatory ; but the power conferred on him related simply 
to the wants or to the advantage of the universal church. 
As a monastery could deprive its abbot, a particular church 
its bishop, if it was proved that the former squandered the 
goods of the monastery, the latter the property of the 

♦ Vgl. Bd. X. 8. 953 ff. 
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ohuroli, so too the pope, if found guilty of any such un- 
faithful administration, and if after being admonished, he 
did not reform, might be deposed: whereupon he adds, 
**■ But, acoording to the bpinion of others, this could ordt/ he^ 
done, perhaps, by a general coimcil." John of Paris cites 
a doctrine held forth by the advocates of papal absolutism, 
that even though one idghtfuUy opposed like arbitrary will 
of the pope in the administration of church property, still 
the latter might remove him from his office. He says, on 
the other hand, '* They lift their mouths against heaven, 
and do fold wrong to the pope, who thus make his will a 
disorderly, arbitrary will, when it is to be presumed that 
the will of so great a £either can never be so in confdct with 
justice, as that he should, without good and sufficient 
reasons, take away his own from any one ; for God never 
takes from any one that which he has given him, eax^efit 
for his own fault* As the government of Ghiist is not a 
worldly one, so he maintained the vicarship of the pope 
could not relate to the things of the world. Christ rules in 
the futhful, only tiirough that which is highest in th^n, 
through the spirit which has submitted to the obedience of 
faith. His kingdom is a spiritual one, having its foundation 
in the hearts of men, not in their possessions. 

We have seen that, by the advocates of papal absolutism, 
a distinction was made between the secular power in itself, 
and in its exercise ; so that the former was held to proceed 
immediately from the x^pe, but the latter to depend wholly 
upon the sovereigns, to have been conferred by Qod on 
them alone. This distinction John of Paris declares to be 
absurd and inconsistent. It would follow horn it, says he, 
that the princes were also called upon to judge how the 
pope exercised his power, and that they might deprive him 
of it ; which, however, is denied by these men when they 
assert that the pope can be judged by no man. And how 
is the pope to receive from princes what does not belong 
to him by the ordinance of Qod ? and how is he to give 
them what he himself receives from them F The princes, 
according to this doctrine, would be servants of the pope, 
as the pope is the servant of God, which contradicts what 
is said in Bom. xiii. about magistrates being ordained 
of Grod. Moreover, the power of rulers was, as a matter of 
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&ot, both in itself and in its exerciBe, prior in time to the 
power of the pope; 

He also stood np in defence of the independent power of 
the bishops and priests, and denied thai this was derived 
from God only through the mediation of the pope, main- 
taining, that it springs directly from^ God, llutiit^ the 
choice or cononiTeuce of the communities. For it was not 
Peter, whose successor i» the pope^ that sent forth the 
other apostles, whose successors are the bishops ; or who 
sent forth the seventy disciples, whose successors are the 
parish priests ; but Christ himself did this • directly. It 
was* not Peter who detained the apostles in order to impart 
to them the Hdiy Ghost ; it was not he who gave then^ 
power to foigive sins, but Christ; Nor did Paul say, that 
he received from Peter his apostolical office ; but he said 
that it came to him directly from Christ or from God ; 
that three yeans had elapsed after he received his commis* 
sion to preach the gospel, before he had an intctrview with 
Peter. 

Hc^ Tnnanfalns- again, that ecclesiastical jurisdiction has 
reference solely to things spiritual. The most extreme 
penalty which &e pope could thieat^i was esioommunica* 
tion ; all else was but a consequence accid^itally connected 
with that penalty. Thus he could only operate indirectly, 
so that the person on whom he. pnonounoed sentence of 
excommunication for some offence coming under his juris* 
diction, might be' deposed, in case he ^reatened to put 
under ban idl who should obey him as sovsereign, and t£us 
brought about his removal by means of the people. But 
similar to this, was the relation of rulers also to* the pope, 
considered with reference to the particular provinces of 
their power. If the pope gave scandal to the church, and 
showed himself incorrigible, it was in the power of secular 
rulers to bring about his abdication or his deposition by 
meana of th^r influence on him or on his cardinals. And 
i£ the pope would not yield, the emperor might so manage 
as to compel him to yield. He might command the people, 
under severe penalties, to refuse obedience to him as pope. 
Thus both pope and emperor could proceed one i^ainst the 
other ; for both had a general jurisdiction, the emperor in 
temporal, the pope in spiritual things. At the same time 
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he expressly declares, that all he had said respeoting this 
power of the pope over prinoes oonld relate only to such 
things as came tinder spiritaal jurisdiction ; snch as matters 
relating to the marrii^- covenant, and matters of faith. 
But when a king violated his obligations as a ruler, it was 
not in the pope's power to correct this evil directly. All 
that he could do was to apply to the estates of the realm ; 
hut if these could not or dio^d not correct their sovereign, 
they were authorized to invoke the assistance of the 
church. So on the other hand, if the pope transgressed 
in temporal things, the investigation of which belonged to 
the civil jurisdiction, the emperor had a right first to cor- 
rect him by admonition, and then to punish him, by virtue 
of his autibioriiy as a minister of God to execute wrath 
on evil-doers. Bom. xiii. But if the pope did wrong in 
spiritual things, if he committed simony, encroached on 
the rights of &e church, taught feilse doctrines, he ought 
first to be set right by the ca^inals, standing, as they did, 
at the head of the'clerus. But if he proved incorrigible, 
and they had not the power to rid the church of the 
scandal, they were bound to invoke the assistance of the 
secular arm, and the emperor might employ against the 
pope the powers which God had put into his hands. He 
refers, for an example, to the deposition of pope John XII. 
by the emperor Otho I. When the defenders of papal 
absolutism took the passage in the first epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, and perverted it to their purpose, *' He that is 
spiritual judgeth all things, but he himself is judged of no 
man," he replied : *' The passage has no such application, 
for the apostle is only speaking of persons spiritually 
minded ; but the possessor of the spiritual power is not 
always such a person.** Furthermore, he asserts that the 
unity of the chnrch, as one spiritual body, is not foimded 
on Peter or on Linus, but on Christ, who ahrie is in the 
proper and highest sense the head of the church; from 
whom are derived the two powers, in a certain series of 
gradations ; yet the pope might, in reference to the out* 
ward service of the church, be called head of the church ; 
inasmuch as he is the first among her servants, the one on 
whom, as the first vicar of Chriist in spiritual things, the 
whole regular series of church ministers depends. He 
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disputes the binding force of tlie pretended gift of Constan- 
tine to pope Silvester. He declares this gift a preposterous 
one ; and cites a legend, frequently alluded to by the oppo- 
nents of the papacy, that at the time of this gift the voice 
of an angel was heard saying, To-day a vial of poison has 
been poured upon the church. 

John of Paris finally enters into a particular investiga- 
tion of the question whether the pope can be deposed, or 
can abdicate. What conclusions he must have arrived at 
on this point, may be gathered from the preceding remarks. 
He distinctly afBb-med, that aa the papacy existed only for 
the benefit of the church, the pope ought to lay down his 
office whenever it obstructed this end, the highest end of 
Christian love. 

Such were the most noticeable of the immediate conse- 
quences resulting from the high pretensions set up for the 
papal power by Boniface VIII. We see expressed here 
for the first time, in opposition to the arbitrary will of the 
pope, principles, by the operation of which, in the midst of 
the events with which this century closed, a new shaping 
could not fail to be given to the laws and constitutions of 
the church. 

The successor of Boniface, a very different man from 
himself, was Benedict XI., a Dominican, who, up to this 
time, had lived strictly according to the rule of his order. 
As a pope, too, he showed a becoming zeal for the welfare 
of the church, and sought to correct the evils occasioned 
by the arbitrary will of his predecessor. He did every- 
thing he cotdd honourably do to restore a good understand- 
ing with the French government. But it was only for the 
short period of eight months that he was permitted to rule. 
He died in 1304; and a report prevailed that he was 
poisoned by the cardinals ;* a noticeable sign of the times, 
when reports like these — ^a similar one prevailed about the 
death of Celestin V. — were so repeatedly noised abroad. 
A great fermentation would necessarily ensue at the elec- 
tion of a new pope. It was known tibat the exasperated 
king of France still cherished sentiment's of revenge 
against Boniface YIII., and was determined to have hmi 

• See YiUani, lib. 8» cap. 80. 
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oonvioted and condemned, as a heretic, even after hm 
death. The party of BonifSace had to strain every nerre 
to yindioate has honour. Thus the election of a pope was 
retarded by the contest between an Italian party, devoted 
to the> interests of Boniface, and a French party. Nine 
months had this schism lasted, when the cunning and 
sagacious cardinal da Prato (du Prat), who led the French 
party, proposed a plan by which they might come together 
and unite in a choice. The other party, ihe Italians, 
should nominate three candidates &om their own number, 
and out of these one should be chosen by the French within 
forty days. The Italian party doubdess thou^xt. them* 
selves secure of the victory ; for they selected three' men, 
who had been elevated to the rank of cardinals by fionifikce 
YIIL, to whom they wiere thoroughly devoted, and at the 
same time, fiercely inimicsd to the king of France. But 
the cardinal du>Prat outwitted them. He knew his men. 
He knew how to find among the selected^ three, one who 
was ready to pay any price that might be. asked for the 
gratification of his ambition. This was Bertrand d' Agoust, 
bishop of Bordeaux, who was reckoned among the most 
zealous adherents of Boniface, and the most violent enemies 
of king Philip. With the latter he^ had had a personal 
quarrel. The cardinal du Prat reported to the king of 
France, as speedily as possible, all that had transpired, and 
explained to him how it now stood in his own power to 
create the pope; He might offer the ps^ial dignity to the 
archbishop of Bordeaux on whatever terms he thought 
proper. The king sought an interview with the much* 
surprised bishop. He showed him what he could do. He 
offered him the papal dignity on condition of his compli- 
ance with six conditions. Among them were the following : 
That he should reconcile the king and his friends to the 
church ; pardon eveiything that had taken place ; give up 
to him for five years the tenths in his whole kingdom' to 
defray the expenses of war; restore to> the. Colonnas their 
cardinal dignities ; moreover, that 1^ should promote 
several of the king's friends to the same rank, and insti- 
tute an investigation into the heresies of Boniface. There 
was still a sixth condition which, for the present, was to 
be kept a profound secret. Perilous as^ several of these 


conditioiiB inTiBt have b^en to the papal and Christian con- 
science of the pope, yet he was readj tosell his soul for 
the p^pal digni-fy, and he -accepted them all. This was 
done in the year 1305. He called himself pope Clement Y. 
To the great vexation of the Italian cardinals he did not 
come to Eome, bnt remained at home in JBbranoe, and 
had the ceremony of his ooronation perfoirmed in Lyons. 
The way in which he adminisitered the papal goiremment, 
corresponded entirely to the way in which he had obtained 
it. What the Italians had predicted, when ihe pope, in 
despite of every invitation, reftised to leave Pratnce, actu- 
ally took place. Bome did not very soon again ^become the 
seat of the papacy. From the year 1309 and onward this 
seat was trcmiraerred to Avignon ; and here begins a new 
important epoch in the history of the "peL-paxsy, the •seventy 
yewri restdeiice of the popes in Avignon, Let ns in l^e first 
place take a general view of the 4X)n8eqnenoe8 of these ex- 
ceedingly influential events. 

As the independence of the seat of Ihe papal government 
in the ancient capital of the world had largely contributed 
towards promoting the triumph of the papacy ; so the de- 
pendence, into which Ihe popes fell when removed at a 
distance £rom the ancient seat of their spiritual «overeigniy , 
led to oonsequenoes of an opposite kind. With Clement Y. 
began this disgraceful serviHty of p<^e8 dependent on 
the interests of France; a situation .for which Clement had 
^prepared the way by the manner in which he obtained the 
papal dignity. The popes at Avignon were often little 
better than tools of the French kings, who used their 
spiritual power to promote the ends of French policy. They 
served those kings in matters which stood in most direct 
jcontradiction to their spiritual vocation. They could not 
faal to make themselves odious and contemptible by the 
manner in which tiiey acted in these relations. The papal 
court at Avignon became the seat of a still greater corruption 
than had disgraced the papal court in Eome. The popes at 
Avignon took the liberfy to elevate to the highest spiritual 
dignities, to the rank of cardinals, persons the least fitted by 
Ag^* hy character, or by education for such stations,— the 
most worthless of men, either their own nephews, or 
persons recommended to them by the French court ; and 
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these Avignonese cardinals were in the habit of abandoning 
themselves to every species of luxury and debauchery. 
The extortions which, to the ruin of the church, were 
practised by the Boman court, rose to a continually higher 
pitch and extended over a greater compass, from the time 
of Clement V., who already provoked thereby many com- 
plaints in France. The example of a wasteful expenditure 
of church property, of simony and cupidity, here given by 
the popes, found ready imitation in other churches, and the 
corruption of the church in all parts grew more atrocious 
every day. The popes at Avignon would abate nothing from 
the old system of the papal hierarchy, but rather pushed its 
pretensions to still greater lengths. But the want which 
they betrayed of spiritual dignity, the bad use they made 
of their power, the merely secular interest by which they 
were so manifestly governed, stood in direct contradiction 
with the tone in which they spoke. The quarrels in which 
they involved themselves by their exercise of the papal 
power, brought it iabout, that all the wickedness which 
reigned in the papal court at Avignon, and which spread 
from that spot into the rest of the church, became matter of 
common conversation. These quarrels served to call forth 
many more of those voices of freedom, such as had first 
been heard during the contests with Boniface YIII. ; and 
still bolder opinions were expressed. A powerful reaction 
gradually forced a way for itself against the papal monarchy. 
Add to this, that the freer churchly spirit, which from the 
earliest times we perceive in the Gallic church, and which 
was never in want for means of expressing itself, obtained 
at this particular crisis a mighty organ in the university of 
Paris. At this university, which in the period before us 
formed so important a corporation, there was gradually 
developing itself an independent and liberal theological 
tendency. By the men of this university, the conduct of 
the popes and their relations at Avignon, were keenly 
watched. The popes found severe judges in them. While 
the French cardinals could not tear themselves away from 
their pleasures at Avignon, and from the territory of France, 
nothing was more hatefal to the Italian cardinals than what 
appeared to their eyes, a most lamentable exile of the 
Boman court. Nothing appeared to them a greater scandal, 
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than tbat dependence on French interests. This opposition 
between the two parties prepared the way for a schism, 
which was soon to break out, and which drew after it the 
most important consequenoes. 

Clement had soon to experience some of the deplorable 
effects restating from the relation, in which he had volnn- 
tarily placed himself to King Philip. After the death of 
the emperor Albert I., in the year 1308, King Philip con- 
ceived the plan of elevating his brother, Prince Charles de 
Valois, to the imperial throne ; and the pope was to serve 
as the instrument for carrying it into execution. This, it 
was said, was the condition that had been kept so profound 
a secret. The king intended to take the pope by surprise, 
to come upon him suddenly, with a numerous train of armed 
followers. But the plan was divulged to the pope. As the 
Italian historian in this period, Yillani, expresses himself: 
— '' It pleased God, so to order it, that the Eoman church 
should not thus be wholly subjected to the court of 
France;"* for, had this project been carried out, the servi- 
tude of the pope would have been doubled. Now, as the 
pope had not courage enough to take an open stand against 
the king, he resorted, by the advice of the crafty du Prat, to 
trick and deception, for the purpose of defeating the king's 
object. While he ostensibly granted the king's request, 
he secretly invited the Qerman princes to hasten the 
emperor's election, and gave his vote for Count Henry of 
Luxembui^. The latter, Henry VII., was elected emperor ; 
and Philip saw his favourite plan defeated. He now pressed 
the more urgently to have the process begun against Boni- 
face. The weak pope was obliged to permit that, in the 
year 1310, the matter should be brought before the papal 
consistory. By the enemies of Boniface the most atrocious 
things were charged against him. This, under the existing 
circumstances, could not fail to give great scandal to many. 
From f^everal quarters, particularly from Arragon and Spain, 
complaints were uttered against so scandalous a spectacle ; 
and the pope was called upon to put a stop to it. Under 
the pretext that a general council was to be convoked at 
Yienne, and that there these affiEiirs could be transacted 

'^ Gome piaeque a Dio, per non yolere che la Ghieaa di Boma fosse al 
tatto sofctopoeta alia casa di Francia. Yillaai, i. lib. 8, c. 101, fol. 437. 
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yinth fur^greater pnUicitur and fiolommiy, he induoed King 
Pbilip, finally, to consent that tlie afiair should be put off 
to the aboTe-mentioned council. At this council in Yienne, 
which met in the year 1311, the memory oi Boniface was at 
length solemnly vindicated. But the pope, moreover, put 
forth a declaration, placing the king in security aeainst all 
the consequences which might flow from his acts against 
Boni&ce, and, from the bnUs put forth by Boniface, all those 
clauses wove expunged or altered, wMch were hostile to 
Jhrench interests. 

At the council of Yienne was terminated also another 
affair in which Clement had, in the most shameful manner, 
submitted to be used as a tool of the French .king. The 
order of the Knights Templar had, by the power and wealth 
of their establishments, excited the jealousy of many. 
Yarious rumours were afloat respecting this order, — ^rumours 
which are the less to be trusted, because we find in times 
the most widely remote from eaohi other similar reports 
concerning societies veiled from the popular eye, and which 
in some way or other have incurred me popular odium — 
whispers of unnatural abominations, supposed to be prac- 
tised in their secret conclaves. Persons of that order guilty 
of criminal offences, had, while in prison, preferred charges 
against it, with a view to procure their own release. Ejng 
Philip the -Pair would, no doubt, be glad to believe anything 
which would put it in his power to lay hold of the property 
of the order. In the year 1307, he caused all the Knights 
Templar in France to be arrested. The trials were con- 
ducted in the most arbitrary manner. At first, the pope 
complained that the king should bring before a civil tribunal 
a suit against a spiritual order, accusations relating to 
heresy and infidelify. He entered a protest against the 
procedure of the king; but had not courage to follow up 
the step he had taken. At length, in the year 1308, he 
joined the king in carrying on a common process. There 
has been much dispute respecting this .affair. But even 
though individuals of the order may have been guilty of 
various excesses, may by reason of their residence in the 
East, have fallen into infidelity, yet no sufiScient reason 
appears to have existed for condemning the order at large. 
Expressions, for the most part extorted by the rack, and 
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wbich were often taken l)aok in the extremity of death, 
ought not, surely, to pass for good evidence. Indeed, when 
justice is so arbitrarily administered, what evidence of guilt 
can be deemed satisfactory? Now, when many of the 
Knights Templar had already fallen victims to mere 
tyrannical will, Clement, at a council in the year 1811, de- 
clared the order abolished. Clement died in 1314, leaying 
behind him a bad reputation, not merely among the Italians, 
who could not pardon in him the transportation of the papal 
court to Avignon, but also among the French. The judg- 
ment passed upon him we may doubtless regard as an 
unanimous one.* The Italian historian, Yillani, says of 
him, that he was very greedy of money, given to simony, 
and to luxury. Beapecting his morals, un&vourable rumours 
were afloat. All benefices were said to be disposed of for 
money.f 

When, owing to the division among the cardinals, the 
papal chair had remained vacant during a period of two 
years, the French party once more triumphed, and John 
XXII., another Frenchman, succeeded in mounting the 
papal throne. Like "im predecessor, this pope was bent on 
indemnifying himself for his dependence on France, by 
maintaining the papal absolutism in relation to Germany. 
On the occasion of a contest for the election of an emperor 
— ^between the Archduke Frederic of Austria on the one 
side, and Duke Louis of Bavaria on the other — the pope was 
desirous of securing the decision to himself. He wanted 
that everything should depend on his vote. He would not 
pardon it in Duke Louis (Louis lY.) that he should be so 
confident of his power, as to act as emperor, without 
waiting for the pope's determination : that he should form 
an alliance with the pope's enemies, the Ghibellines in ^ 
Italy. Negotiations were of no avail. The matter pro- 
ceeded onward till it came to a war of ever-increasing 
animosity between the pope and the emperor. The former 
pronounced the emperor under ban, in denunciations 
growing continually more violent, and laid all those por- 
tions of Germany where he was recognised as emperor 

* Compare the two accounts of his life which Baluz has published in 
the Yit. Pap. Avi^. torn. I. and what Yillani says, 
t Villani, lib. 9, c. 58. 
VOL. IX. D 
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tmder the interdict. The emperor appealed from the pope 
to a general conncil, before which he might be allowed to 
prove the justice of his canse to holy church and the aposto- 
lical see. Fierce struggles in Grermany followed ai^ the con- 
sequence ; and amid these contests many freer Toices caused 
themselves to be heard. By some, the interdict was ob- 
served ; by others, not. In many districts, ecclesiastics, 
who were for observing the interdict, were banished.* The 
emperor, in the year 1327, followed the invitation of his 
friends in Italy and Bome, the Ghibellines, who invited him 
into that country. This expedition of the emperor was 
attended with consequences of great moment to the general 
progress of religion. Pope John had provoked dissatis&ction 
in many, and these took the side of l^e emperor. Under 
his protection, free-minded men could express themselves in 
a way which elsewhere would not have been suffered to go 
xmpunished. Various matters of dispute were here brought 
together, and placed in connection with the contest which 
was now waging between the papacy and the empire, the 
church and Uie secular power, the spiritual and the secular 
interest. We have, in the preceding period, spoken of the 
controversies between the more rigid and the laxer party of 
the Franciscans. We saw how the more rigid Franciscans, 
in their contests with the popes, had been led into a course 
of reaction against the secularization of the church. Pope 
John XXII., who, with his obstinate temper, was bent on 
deciding all uncertain matters, had stirred up these contro- 
versies anew, by taking part against the more rigid Francis- 
cans. He refiised to recognise a distinction set forth by 
some, that while Christ and the apostles made use of earthly 
goods, they did not in any proper sense own anything — ^the 
distinction between a bare tisufmctj and an earthly posses- 

* See the Chronicle of the Franciscan John of Winterfhnr : Et interim 
clenis gravitur fiiit angariatus et compulBos ad diyina resomenda, et 
plures annuerunt, non verentes latam sententiam, nee nltionem divinam. 
Mnlti etiam erant inobedientes, et ob hoc de locis Bids ezpnlsi, et sio 
tandem &cta fctit lamontabilis difformitas eodesiaram. And of the 
churches that mutoallv accused each other of heteef on account of 
their different modes of procedure : Hits mutuo se sinistre judicabant, 
mutiio sibi non eommunici^bant, sed frequenter se exdudebant, una- 
quiequo suo sensu secundum yerbum apostoli quasi dicam abundabat. 
Thesaur. CBst Helret Tiguri, 1735, p. 29. 
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sion in the strict and proper sense. The more rigid 
Franciscans rebelled against his decisions, and even had the 
boldness to accuse him of heresy. There were among them 
at that time men of courage and sagacity, such as Michael 
of Chesena, general of the order, who was deposed by the 
pope ; William Occam of England, distinguished among the 
philosophers and theologians of his time. All these em- 
braced the party of the emperor. Occam said to him: 
" Defend me with the sword, and I will defend you with 
the pen." The inquiries respecting evangelical perfection, 
respecting the following after Christ, the different modes of 
the possesfSion of property, were easily connected with the 
inquiries respecting the relation of spiritual things to 
secular in general. EspeciaUy worthy of notice is a work 
which was called forth by these disputes, the title of which 
indicates its contents — Defensor Pads, Its object was to show 
that, inasmuch as church and state had their natural limits 
seyerally assigned to them, the peace between the two should 
thereby be definitively settled. Its author was the emperor's 
physician and theologian, Marsilius of Padua, earlier rector 
of the University of Paris. It is true, John of Janduno, in 
Champagne, a Franciscan, is also mentioned as co-author 
of this book ; and doubtless he may have had some share in 
its composition ; but at all events, the work itself indicates 
plainly enough that it is the product of one mind, and of an 
individual who speaks of what he had seen and heard him- 
self. It is, in truth, a work that made an epoch. Not.merely 
the excesses of the later papacy are attacked in it, but the 
very foundations of the hitherto existing &bric of the 
church are assailed. 

A new position is here taken — an entirely new method 
and way of looking at Christian truth. The whole Old Testa- 
ment theocratical element is discarded. This important 
appearance, the foretoken of a new, protestant spirit, such 
as we could hardly expect to meet with in the times we are 
speaking of, deserves, therefore, to be somewhat more 
minutely considered by us. 

The rock on which the church reposes he holds to be 
Christ alone, its author and founder.* The words of Christ, 

* Qui capat est et petra, super qiiam fundata est ecolesia cathoUca. 
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"Upon this rook 1 will build my olraroh," he refers to 
Christ himself. In reply to those who supposed that the 
church, destitute of a visible head, would be in want of 
something essential to its organization, just as if it were a 
body without a head, he says : '^ Christ ever continues to 
be tile head of the church ; all apostles and ministers of the 
church are but his members ;" and he appeals in proof to 
Ephesians iv. And accordingly Christ himself plainly said 
that he would be with her to the end of the world.* The 
highest source of knowledge of the doctrines of faith was, 
in his view, the holy Scriptures.^ '* By the apostles," says 
he, *' as organs immediately actuated and guided by divine 
power, the precepts and counsels guiding to eternal salva- 
tion have been committed to writing, that in the absence of 
Christ and the apostles we might know what they are/' ^ 
The author takes his point of departure from a more 
sharply-defined distinction of the ideas of church and state. 
The idea of the state he takes from an ante-Christiim point 
of view, inasmuch as he adopts the Politics of Aristotle, the 
standard authority, at that time, for the determination of 
such ideas. The state is a society of men having reference 
to the earthiy life and its interests ;§ the church, a society 
having reference to the dferno/ life ; where we find expressed 
the relation of the natural to the supernatural, answering 
to a distinction already noticed between the dona naturalia 
and super-addita. The state became necessary in order to 
counteract sin. Had man continued loyal to the divine 

He refers for proof to the fourth chapter of the l^istle to the Ephe- 
sians, and 1 Uor. x. See p. 246, cap. 17, in Goldasti Honarchia Bo- 
man. Imp. Francofurt. 1668, tom. II. 

* Et cmn inducehatur, ecclesiam ac^halam esse, neque foisse 
ordinatam a Ghristo secundum opiimam oisroositionem, si eam absque 
capite in. sui absentia reliquisset, possumus aicere, quod Christns sem- 
per caput remansit ecolesisB, omnesque apostoli et ecdesiastici ministri 
membra. L. 1. p. 301. 

t A sacro canone tanquam a fonte yeritatis qutesitsB facientes exor- 
dium cs8t. L. 1. p. 252. 

% Per ipsormn dictamina C(mscripta sunt velut per organa quffidam 
ad hoc mota et directa immediate diyina virtute, per quam siquidem 
legem, praBcepta et consiHa salutis setemse in ipsius Chnsti atque apo- 
stMorum absentia, comprehendere yaleremua. L. 1. p. 168. 

§ Yivere et bene yivere mundanum,ac quse propter ipsum necessaria 
sunt. L. 1. p. 158. 
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will, no such institutioii would have been required.* He 
finds the difference between the Old and the New Testament 
dispensation to consist in this, that under the former, civil 
laws as well as religious were made known and sanctioned 
by divine authority. But Christ had kept all these matters 
in abeyance. He had left them to be settled by human 
laws, which all the faithful should obey. He refers for 
proof to the words of Christ, " Give to Caesar the things 
that are Csesar^s," and to Eomans xiii.t To the assertion 
that the gospel would be an imperfect dispensation if civil 
relations could not also be ordered and settled by means of 
ity he replies, the two provinces ought clearly to be 
distinguisned. The evangelical law is sufficient for its 
specific end, which is to order the actions of men in this 
present life so as to secure the life ^;emal. It was not given 
for the end of determining law in reference to the relations 
of this earthly life. It was for no such end that Christ came 
into the world. Hence the necessity of distinguishing 
different rules of human conduct by their relation to different 
ends. One is a divine rule, which gives no instruction 
whatever about conducting suits in civil law, and actions 
for recovery ; nor yet does it forbid this. And for this 
reason the gospel gives no particular precepts with regard 
to such matters. This belongs to the province of human 
law. He refers for illustration to the conduct of Christ in 
declining to act as an arbitrator in the dispute concerning 
an inheritance.^ If any were disposed to call the evangelical 

* In reference to man's primitiye state : in quo siqnidem permansissei, 
nee sibi an^^.snsB posteritati necessaria fuisset offidorDin civilinm 
iDstitntio vel distinctio. P. 161. 

. t Mofii legem Bens tradidit observandomm in statu TiiBb praesentis, 
ad contentiones bominnm dirimendas, prtecepta talinm q>ecialiter con- 
tinentem, et in hoc proportianaliier se habentem hnnuuise legi qnantom 
ad aliqnam sni partem. Yemm hnjosmodl pnecepta in eTangeUoa 
lege non tradidit Christns, sed tradita yel tradenda supposnit in fmna- 
nis legibus qnas observari et prinoipantibns secundnm em omnem ani> 
mam humanam obedire prsdoepit, in his saltern, qpm nen mdversarentar 
legi salntis. P. 215. 

X Quod per legem eyangelicom snfficienter dirigimnr in agendis ant 
declinaadis in vito prsBsenti, pro statu tamen ventnii sieculi sen SBtemfo 
salntis consequendae, aut supplicii declinandi propter qusB lata est, non 
qnidem pro oontentiosis actibus hominom dviliter reaucendis »quali- 
tetem aut oommensutationem debitam pro statu sen sufficientia vitie 
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law an imperfect one because no roles were to be drawn 
from it for the regulation of these matters, they might, with 
equal propriety, call it imperfect, because the principles of 
the healing art, the doctrines of mathematics, or the roles 
of navigation were not to be derived from it.* 

We have already remarked that Marsilins looked upon 
the holy Scriptures as constituting alone the ultimate 
source of all our knowledge of the Cbristian £uth ; to them 
alone, as contradistinguii^ed from all human writings, he 
ascribes in£edlibility.f Yet it was his opinion that the holy 
Scriptures would hiEtve been given in vain, nay would have 
proved an injury to mankind, if the doctrines necessary to 
salvation could not be derived from them with certainty. 
Hence it followed that Christ would clearly reveal these 
doctrines to the majority of the faithful, when they searched 
after the true sense of the holy Scriptures and invoked his 
assistance ; so that the doctrine drawn from the holy Scrip- 
tures by the majority of believers in all times, ought to be 
the rule for all. And hence he concluded that the highest 
respect was due to the decisions of general councils. f For 
proof of this he appealed to Christ's promise, that he would 
be with his church to the end of the world, and to the fact 
that the first apostolic assembly. Acts xv., ascribed their 
decisions to the illumination of the Holy Ghost. But he 
dissented from the well-known maxim of St. Augustine, 

prsdsentis, eo quod Ghristns in mondum non venit ad hujusmodi rega- 
landos pro vita prsBsenti, sed futura tantummodo. £t propterea diyersa 
est temporalimu et hmnanomm actuum reg^ala, diyersimode dirigeiiB ad 
hoB fines. P. 216. 

* Si ex hoc diceretur imperfecta, sBqne convenienter Imperfecta 
dici posset, quoniam per ipsam medicare corporales »gritudines, ant 
mensnrare magnitudines, vel oceannm navigare nescimns. L. c. 

t Quod nimam scripturam irreyocabiliter yeram credere yel fateri 
tenemnr de necessitate salntis setemsB, nisi eas, qu» canoniciB 
appellantur. F. 254, c. 19. 

\ Qaoniam frnstra dedisset Ghristus legem salntis tstomae, si ejus 
yemm intellectnm, est qnem credere fidelibns est necessarinm ad salu- 
tem, non aperiret eisdem hunc qnserentibns, et pro ipso inyocautibns 
simnl, sed circa ipsum fidelium plnralitatem errare sineret. Qniuimo 
talis lex non solnm ad s^utem foret inntilis, sed in hominum adtemam 
pemiciem tradita yideretnr. Et ideo pie tenendum, determinationes 
conciliorum generalium in sensibus scriptursB dnbiis a spiritn saucto 
mm yeritatis originem sumere. Cap. 19, fol. 254. 
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Ego vero evangelio non crederem, nisi me oatholicae 
ecclesiae commoveret auctoritas; since by this expression 
the authority of the sacred Scriptures seemed to be ulti- 
mately based on human authority. But his interpre- 
tation of these words evidences the freer Christian striving 
of his mind, although the position reached by the theo- 
logical culture of that period did not permit him as yet to 
arrive at clearer and more comprehensive views on this 
subject. These words were represented as simply having 
reference either to the fact, that it is by the testimony of the 
cliurch we come to know that these Scriptures are apo- 
stolical, or also, and at the same time, to the fact, that we 
adopt the doctrines therein contained as the doctrines of 
salvation first of all upon the testimony of the collective 
body of believers. The former view, however, he thought 
to be the one which accorded best with St. Paul's teach- 
ings in the epistle to the Galatians ; for the words of Christ 
were not true on the ground that the church gave witness 
to them, but the testimony of the church was true, because 
it harmonized with the words of Christ; for the apostle 
Paul says, not even an angel from heaven could preach any 
other gospel ; so that alSbough the entire church should 
preach another gospel, it could not be a true one.* 

He objected to the arbitrary extension of the predicate 
spiritual to everything that appertained to, or proceeded 
from the clergy. Whatever served for the maintenance of 
the cleigy was not on that account, according to holy 
Scripture, to be called spiritual, since it related simply 
to the earthly life ; but it should be called secular. In 
truth many things were done by the clergy, which could 
not, with any propriety, be called spiritual, f As might 
easily be inferred from the exposition we have just given 
of his ideas of the church and the state, he ascribed to the 
church a purely spiritual authority only ; and denied that 
she possessed any authority whatever of a secular character, 

* Non emm dicta Ghrista vera sunt causaliter, eo quod eisdem 
testiflcetur ecclesia catholica, sed testimomtun ecclesise causaliter 
verom est propter veritatem dictorum Ghristi. F. 255. 

t Non onmes eorum actus spirituales sunt, nee dici debent, qninimo 
ipsorum sunt multi civiles actus contentiosi et camales seu temporales. 
Fol. 192. 
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or which had reference to things secnltLr. He disclaimed 
for her the possession of any species of coercive autho* 
rity. According to the doctrine of the New Testament, 
(2 Tim. ii.) bishops should rather hold themselves aloof 
from all secular affairs. All believers without distinction 
should own subjection to the civil magistrate, and obey 
him in all things not standing in conflict with eternal salva- 
tion. With what sort of conscience, then, could a priest, 
of whatever rank or station, presimie to absolve subjects 
from their oath of allegiance binding them to the govern- 
ment that is over them ? To do this he pronounces a 
heresy.* 

The principles of ecclesiastioal law that had prevailed 
down to this time respecting the method to be pursued 
with heretics, should, according to the ideas set forth 
in this work, be altered throughout. To the church should 
belong no sort of coercive or primitive power. This should 
belong exclusively to the state, and be applied exclusively 
to things commanded or forbidden by the laws of the state ; 
as, in fact, immoralities could not be punished by the state, 
as such, but only so far as they were a violation of the laws 
of the state. Many things contrary to the laws of God 
must needs be tolerated by the state.f Civil and divine 
punishments belong to entirely different provinces. It might 
happen, that one who ought to be punished according to the 
laws of the state, would not be found punishable before the 
divine tribunal. J What is a heresy, and what is not a heresy, 
are questions for the priest to decide. He may correct the 
person found guilty, warn him, and threaten him with 

♦ Fol. 203. 

t Non propterea, quod in le^em divinam tantommodo peccat quis, a 
principante punitur. Sunt emm multa peccata mortcdia et in legem 
divinam ut fomicationis, qu89 permittit etiam scienter legislator 
hnmanus, nee coactiva potentia prohibet, nee prohibere potest aut 
debet episcopus vel saceidos. L. c. f. 248. 

X Pecc€ais in legem humanam peccato aliquo, pnnletnr in alio 
sseculo non in quantum peccans in legem humanam : multa enim sunt 
humana lege prohibita, qu» sunt diyina lege permissa, ut si non 
restituerit quis mutuum statute tempore propter impotentiam, casu 
fortuito, oblivione, adgritudine vel alio quodam impedimento, non 
punietur ex hoc in alio ssdculo per judicem coactivum secundum legem 
divinam, qui tamen per judicem coactivum secundum legem humanaiu 
juste punitur. Ibid. 
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eternal punishment: but no other penalties come within 
his power ; just as in €ill other departments of knowledge, — 
in the art of healing, in trade, he who understands may 
decide as to what is right and wrong in his science, but 
not with the sanction of a penalty. Heresy, however, may 
be punished by the state ; yet only so far as it is in Tiola- 
tion of the laws of the state ; the state having the power <o 
ordain that no heretic, no unbeliever shall dwell within its 
domain. But, if this be permitted to a heretic by the laws 
of the state, as it has been permitted even among Christian 
nations* no one has a right to punish him.* Just as a 
man may transgress the rules of some science or trade, and 
yet will not be punished, on that account, except so far as 
he transgresses the laws of the state. A man may drink, 
make shoes, practise the art of healing, as he pleases, or as 
he can ; but he is never punished for this, unless by so 
doing he transgresses the laws of the state.f 

Having drawn this strict line of demarcation between, 
the provinces of the state and of the church, the authot 
pronounces that ecclesiastics committing actions punishable 
according to the civil laws become subject to the coercive 
power of the state. Inasmuch — says he — as those who are 
designated by the common name of clergy, may sometimes, 
by omission or commission, be guilty of sin, and some-^ 
would to God they did not sometimes constitute th<^ 

* Qnodfii hmnaoa lege prohihitatn fherit, hsBreticum aut aliter infi- 
delem in regione manere, qui talis in ipsa repertus ftierit, tanquam legiB 
liumaniB transgreaaor poena vel snpplicio hnic transgresaioni eadem lege 
etatutis in hoc stBcnlo debet arceri. Si vero h»reticum ent aliter ic^- 
delem commorari fidelibns eadem provincia non faerit prohibitum hu- 
mana lege, quemadmodum hsBreticis ac semini Judeeorum jam humanis 
le^bus permissum exstitit, etiam temporibus Christianonim populorum, 
pnncipium atque pontificum, dico cuipiam non licere hsereticum aut 
aliter infidelem quemquam judicare vel arcere poena vel supplicio real! 
aut persoimli pro statu yitse praMentis. Fol. 217. 

t Causa ejus generalis est, quoniam nemo quantumcunque peccans 
contra discrolinas speculativas aut operativas ^uascumque pumtur vel 
arcetur in hoc sieculo prsecise in quantum hujusmodi, sed in quantum 
peccat contra prsaceptum humansd lojgis. Sed enin inebriari aut ca]ceoB 
facere vel vendere cujusctmque modi, prout possit aut velit quilibet 
medicari et docere ac similia reliqua officiorum opera exercere pro libito 
si prohibitum non esset humane lege, nequaquam arceretur ebriosns aut 
aliter perverse agens in operibus reliquis. Ibid. 
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inajority*^are actually ao guilty to the injury and wrong 
of others ; it follows, that they sJso fall under the jurisdic- 
tion of those judges who have coercive authority, power to 
punish the transgressors of human laws : and he cites, in 
proof, Eomans xiii.^ In contending against the exemption 
of the clei^ from civil jurisdiction, he says, " Nothing 
spiritual belongs to the crimes of ecclesiastics ; they are 
fleshly actions, and the more fleshly, in the same proportion 
as it is more difficult and shameful for a priest to sin, since 
by sinning he gives occasion for sin, and makes it easy to 
those whom he is bound to restrain from it." X 

So, again, he distinguishes between what God does by 
himself and that which he does through the instiiimentality 
of the priest. Adopting the view held by Peter Lombard, 
he asserts, that it is God alone who bestows forgiveness of 
sins where its conditions are present in true penitence, and 
God alone who can purify the soul from the stains of sin. 
He distinguishes from this the declaration of the priest, 
which has reference to a man's relation to the outward 
church. To the priest also it belongs to change a greater 
punishment which is really due into some minor one 
voluntarily undertaken.§ Accordingly he declares strongly 
against the power arrogated by the pope of absolving men 
from their obligation to observe the laws of God, with 
allusion to the pope's conduct towards the emperor Louis. 
He accuses the pope of heresy in his proceedings towards 
that emperor. II The pope, says he, excites his own subjects 
to rebel against that catholic prince by certain devilish 
writings and discourses, which he calls, however, aposto- 
lical, pronouncing them absolved from the oath of allegi- 
ance, by which, in good truth, they were and still are 
bound to that prince. Such absolutions he proclaims 
through certain ministers of his wickedness, who are hoping 

* Et agant ipsorum aliqui, utinam non plurimi quandoque de facto. 

t Fol. 211. 

X £o etiam camaliores atque temporaliores judicand«e magis, quanto 
secandum ipsa presbyter aut episcopus gravius et turpius peccat, his, 
quos a talious revocare debet^ delinquendi prsQbens occasionem et 
Stcilitatem sui exemplo perverso. FoL 242. 

§ Fol. 206. seq. 

II Fol. 283 : KoYum genua exercet nequitiaB, quod manifeste yidttur 
hflDreticam sapere labem. 
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to be promoted by tbat bishop to ecclesiastical offices and 
benefices. It is plain that this is not an apostolical, but a 
devilish transaction; for it thus comes about, that this 
bishop and his companions in wickedness, blinded bj 
avarice, pride, and ambition, and full of all malice, as any 
one may perceive, so lead all that follow them, as that they 
fall into mortal sin.* They are betrayed by this most holy 
fstther and his servants, hurried into treason, robbery, 
murder, and every species of crime ; and unless they die in 
penitence, and find mercy with God on account of their 
gross ignorance, must be plunged into everlasting destruc- 
tion. For to every creature endowed with reason it must 
be certain, that neither the Eoman bishop nor any other 
priest has power to absolve any man whatever from such, 
or from any other lawful oath, without reasonable cause. 
He pronounces it an abominable transaction, that the pope, 
through certain false brethren who were agape for church 
dignities, should direct the preaching of a crusade against 
the subjects of the emperor, as a thing well pleasing to 
God.f He pronounces the forgiveness of sins promised by 
the popef (indulgences) a delusive thing; for, according to 
the Catholic faith, it could be doubtful to no one, that to 
those who took part in such a war, this ridiculous and 
groundless absolution, could be of no use, but must rather 
prove an injury.§ Yet, for the gratification of his ungodly 

* Fol. 284 : Seomidmn hoc et ex hoc episcopus iste com onmibns 
gibi complicibuB ordmatoribus, consenBoribus et executoribus sermone, 
Boriptura vel opere coeci exlBtentes oupiditate, avaritia, snperbia cmii 
ambitione sammaque, ut omnibuB cona&t^ iniquitate repleti, ducatum 
pmbont sibi credentibuB et assequentibuB ad casum et prsBcipitationem 
XQ foveam mortalium peccatomm. 

t Et quod horret auditos, id priedicat^ et per quoedam et falsos 
fratres sitientes eccleaiasticaB dignitates tanquam Deo ait acceptum, 
quemadmodum in transmarmis irartibiiB expugnare paganos, prsBdicari 
iiaoit ubique. Fol. 285. 

X Promised even to those who were unable from bodily weakness to 
take part themseWes in the expedition, but yet aideid it by their 
pecuniary contributions ; as the words stajid : Non potentibus propter 
corporis debilitatem id scelus explore, si ad proprios ipsorum sumtus id 
per alios usque in idem tempus procuraverint perpetrari, aut summam 
iUam ad hoc sufficientem exhibuerint nefariis exactoribus suis. Ibid. 

§ Hanc derisibilem et inanem absolutionem nihil proficere, Red 
nocere. FoL 286. 
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desires, he so deceives the simple, — granting them in words, 
what lies beyond his power, thus betraying souls to ever- 
lasting perdition. 

The author of this work perceived already the baseless, 
unsubstantial character of the whole hierarchical system ; 
and with a boldness and freedom from all bias, truly 
worthy of admiration, showed his ability to distinguish the 
original truth from later impositions. He discovered, 
already, that originally there was but one priestly office, 
and no distinction of tifie office of bishops from that of pres- 
byters.* ** How is it," says he, " that some unscrupulous 
flatterers dare affirm that every bishop has received from 
Christ a plenitude of power even over his own clergy, to 
say nothmg of the laity ; while neither Peter nor any other 
apostle ever presumed, by word or deed, to arrogate to 
themselves any such authority? They who affirm this 
should be laughed at. They should not be believed ; still 
less should they be feared ; for the Holy Scriptures, in their 
literal and manifest sense, tell us quite the contrary."! So, 
too, he utterly denies the precedence of rank ascribed to 
Peter over the rest of the apostles ; and he imderstands 
very well how to prove, from the New Testament, the 
groundlessness of this assumption.} But even supposing 
that a certain authority may have been conceded to Peter 
by the other apostles, yet it would by no means follow from 
it, he remarks, that this authority was transmitted to the 
Eoman church ; for there is no reason why the same thing 
might not be said, just as well, of the church at Jerusalem 
or at Antioch, or of any other church. It was true of the 

* We have an illustration of his free spirit of inqmryin his metiiod of 
proving this from Acts xx. Fol. 239 : Ecce quod m eoolesia unius mn- 
nicipii plnres allocutns est apostolus tanquam episoopus, quod non ftiit 
nisi propter sacerdotom pluralitatetn, qui omnes episcopi dicebantor, 
propter hoc, quod superintendentes esse debebant populo. 

t Fol. 248 : Cur ergo et unde assumunt adulatores saorilegi quidam 
dicere, quemquam episoopum habere a Ohiistoplenitudinem potestatis, 
etiam in clericos. nedum in laicos. cum beatus Petrus aut alter apo- 
stolus nunquam talem sibi potestatem adscribere prasumserit opere vel 
sermone ? Hoc enim asserentes deridendi sunt, nihil credendi minusque 
timendi, cum scripturts oppositum clament in literal! et manifesto 
eensu ipsamm. 

} Fol. 241, et seq. 
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aposUoB, generallj, that to no one of them was a distinct 
and separate oliurch assigned ; but thej were commissioned 
to preach the Gbspel to all people.* It could not be proved 
from the law of God, nor by any Scripture which it is 
necessary to salvation to believe, that it was ever de- 
termined by Christ, or by an apostle, or by the collective 
body of the apostles, that a bishop of some one particular 
province should be called particularly the successor of 
Peter or of any other apostle, or that he should be accounted 
more than the others, however unequal the apostles may 
have been among themselves ; but he rather was, in a 
certain sense, successor of Peter and of the rest of the 
apostles, who came nearest to them in copying their lives 
and their holy manners :f according to the saying of 
Christ, that they were his mother, his brothers, and his 
sisters, who did the will of his Father in heaven, Matthew 
zii. The bishop of Bome ought rather to be called 
successor of the apostle Paul, who for two years preached 
the Gk>spel at Rome, than the successor of Peter. It could 
not even be shown from the New Testament that Peter 
had ever been at Bome.f The free, inquiring spirit, and 
the sharp discernment of this man, are evidenced in the 
skill with which he shows up the idle character of those 
tales, so Icmg time believed, about the labours of Peter in 
Eome, and his there meeting with Paul. It must certainly 
be reg£unded, he says, as very sin^lar and surprising that 
Luke, the author of the Acts of the Apostles, and Paul, 
should nowhere make mention of Peter. How can this 
fiBtct be reconciled with the statement, that Peter had 
laboured in Eome before Paul, when it appears from the 
last chapter of the Acts, that to the Jews in Bome the 
Christians were a wholly unknown sect ? How can this 
supposition be reconciled with the fact that, when Paul re- 
proached the Jews for their unbelief, he did not appeal to 

* Quia niillas apostolormu lege diyina determinatas fiiit omnino 
ad p^nlnm aliqnem Yel locum. Fol. 244. 

t Bed ille vel iUi magis sunt aliquo modo beat! Petri et reliquorum 
apostolorum guocessores, qui vitee et ipsornm Sanctis moribus amplius 
I conformantur. Fol. 245. 

I X Dico per scripturum sacram convinci non posse, ipsum fuisse 

Bomanum episoopum, et quod fanulius est, ipsum unquam Bom» 
fuisse. FoL245. 
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the earlier preaching of Peter ; that Paul, dnring his two 
years' residence in Borne, should never come in contact with 
Peter; or that the history of the apostles should have 
iAken no notice of the fact?* He asserts the original 
equality of all bishops, and their independence of each 
otiier, and traces the origin of a certain primacy of the Bo- 
man church to the times of the emperor Constantine.f 
Though ho did not look upon the primacy of the Boman 
church as anything originally inherent in tiiat church, yet 
he supposes that such a primacy sprang gradually, of its 
own accord, out of existing relations. "Ehe high considera- 
tion in which the great capital of the world universally 
stood, and the eminently flourishing condition of the 
(Sciences at that centre of learning, were the occasions that 
led men to seek counsel and advice especially from that 
church, and to look to that quarter for their clergy. As an 
example, he compares the relation of the University of 
Orleans to that of Paris. He himself had been witness how 
the University of Paris had been consulted for advice by the 
former.} He held to a certain priority of one church, which, 
however, was not connected with any right of jurisdiction 
over the others ; and to this priority, not indeed as any- 
thing necessary, or founded on divine right, but yet as a 
thing salutary and conducive to the preservation of church 

* AdmirandifWBTnnm dico, quod b. Lucas, qui actus apostolorum 
Bcripsit, et PauluB apostolus de beato Petro nullam prorsus mentionem 
fecerunt. Then, after a quotation from Acts zxviii. 19 — ^23 : Dicat ergo 
mihi veritatis inquisitor, nou qutsrens contendere solum, si probabue 
sit alicui, beatnm Petrum Bomam proyenisse Paulum et nihil nunti- 
asse de Ghristi fide, quam Judni loquentes ad Paulum sectam voca- 
bant? Amplius Paulus in reprehendendo ipsos de incredulitate, si no- 
visset Ge^ham ibidem fdisse et praedicasse, quomodo non dixisset aut 
ipsum hujus testem induxisset negotii, ^ui resurrectionis Christi testis 
exstiterat. Quis opinabitur, quod bienmo ezistens ibidem Paulus nun- 
quam courersationein, collationem aut oontubemium habuerit cum b. 
Petro? Et si habuisset, quod de ipso nullam penitus mentionem 
fecessit, qui actuum scripsit historiam r 

t Qui quandam prseeminentiam et potestatem tribuit episcopis et 
eoolesin Bomanorum super cseteras mundi ecclesias seu presbyteroe 
onmes. Fol. 248. 

X Sic et qui librum huno in lucem deduxit, studiosorum umversitatem 
Aurelianis degentem vidit, audiyit et scivit per sues nuntios et epistolas 
requirentem et supplicantem Pariensi uniyersitati tanquam famosiori et 
veneratioii ciet. Vol. 252. 
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Tinity.* Did any one ask, to what bishop should siich a 
place of eminence be conceded P It ought, in good truth, 
to be said, to the one who excelled all the others in life and 
doctrine ; and the chief stress here was to be laid on the 
life. Did any one ask, to what ecclesiastical diocese should 
such a distinction be conceded ? that one should be desig- 
nated, in which were to be found a clericcd body most dis- 
tinguished for life and doctrine. Yet, provided only the 
other requisites were present, it was very proper that such 
consideration might still continue to be conceded, according 
to ancient custom, to the Church of Eome. But Marsilius 
takes strong ground against the authority ascribed to the 
pope and the cardinals to decide anything about matters of 
faith. " How in case," says he, " that a heretic should be 
elevated to the papal dignity; or that one after having 
attained to that dignity, should from ignorance or frbm 
wickedness fall into some heresy ; ought the heretical de- 
cisions of such a pope to pass for valid?'* He adduces, for 
example, the decision contrary to the gospel given by Pope 
John XXII. on the matter of evangelical poverty ; a decision 
i^hich he put forth to the end that he might not appear to 
have fallen from Christian perfection, and that he might 
assert his secular dominion.f He appeals, again, to the bull 
Unam Sanctam issued by pope Bonifaoe YIII. which he 
calls a thing &lse to the very core.f 

The supreme authority to determine in all disputed 
matters pertaining to fSuth he ascribes to a general council, 
assembled with tibe consent and participation of all the 
faithful ; and to such a council he thinks the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit may have been promised.§ He con- 
sidered it desirable, especially in the then existing con- 
dition of the dei^, that laymen should also be allowed 

* Quamris non sit lege diyina prfficeptam, qnoniam et one hoc 
fidei unitas, licet uon sic faciliter salyaretur, ezpedire dico ad hano 
vmitatem fiacilios et decentioB observandam. Fol. 265. 

t Ne sumnuuxi Christi paupertatem et perfectioiUB statom deserere 
videretur, cum hoc voleius temporalia etiam ijnmobilia in suovendi- 
tandi retinere donunio et seculariter prlncipari. Fol. 257. 

X Nunc autem earn ab initio nnnc et semper constat esse falsam, 
erroneam cnnctisque civiliter viventibiu prjajwHimftliaffimftni omnium 
esoogitabihttm fBOaonim. Ibid. 

§ FoL 253. 
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a seat in tlie oomioils. **Iu the present oorrapt state 
of the church," says he, '* the great majority of the priests 
and bishops are but little, aiid if we may speak freely, 
quite insuj£ciently experienced in the saored Scriptures ; 
because they hanker after the benefices, to which ambitious, 
covetous aspirants, skilled in canonical law, attain, by ser- 
vices rendered, by petition, by money, or the aid of the 
secoilar power.* I call God and the multitude of believere 
to witness," says he, '^ that I have seen and heaid of verj 
many priests and abbots, and some prelates, incapable even 
of preaching a sermon according to the rules of grammar.'' 
He mentions it as a fact, that he had known a young man 
not twenty years old, absolutely ignorant of the doctrines 
of religion, to whom the office of a bishop, in a respectable 
and popoilous city, had been gpunted, tiiough he had not 
as yet passed through the inferior grades of clerical conse- 
cration. And this thing, the pope, who, as vicar of Christ, 
pretended to possess the "plenitude of power" in the 
distribution of benefices, had often done, with a view to 
secure the favour of the powerful. Now for what purpose 
should a parcel of such oishops and priests assemble to- 
gether ? How should such persons be able to distinguish 
between the true and the false sense of the Scriptures? 
Owing, then, to the deficiencies of such persons, it was 
necessary to call in the assistaoce of discreet laymen, 
sufficiently versed in the sacred Scriptures, men distin- 
guished also by their lives and manners above such bishops 
and priest8.t He describes in general the great mischief 
that grew out of the arbitrary power conceded to the 
popes in making appointments to ecclesiastical offices. 
Supposing the Boman bishop to be a proud man, sunk 
also in other vices, a man disposed to exercise secular 
powers such as several had been known to be in modem 
times ; a person of this character, to gratify his insatiable 
avarice, or his other passions, to gain the favour of the 

* Nunc vero propter ecclesiastic! regiminis cormptionein plurima 
pars sacerdotom et episcopomm in sacra scriptura periti snnt parmn, 
et si dicere liceat insofficienter, eo quod temporalia Deneficiorum, que 
asseqnuntar offlciosis ambitiosi, cupidi et cansidici qnidam, obtinere 
voliint et obtinent obseqnio, prece rel pretio vel sseculari potentia. 
Fol. 258. 

t Fol. 258. 
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powerful, would put up ecclesiastical offices for sale ; 
and to please the same class, would confer such offices 
on their relatives and friends. And that this not only 
might be done, but had actually long been done and was 
still done, was a fact testified by an experience not hidden 
from, any of the faithful.* He speaks as an eye-witness 
himself of the corruption of the Homan court. " They," 
says he, "who have trod the threshhold of the Boman 
court, or, to speak more strictly according to truth, that 
house of traffic, that abominable den of robbers, will have 
seen, and they who have not themselves visited it, will 
have heard from the reports of numerous credible eye- 
witnesses, that it is the i-esort of all the vicious crew who 
push a trade with spiritual as they would with secular 
things.*!* For what else do you find there, but a confluence 
from all quarters of those who exercise the trade of simony ? 
What else than the bustling of attorneys, the intrigues of 
caballers, and persecutions of righteous men ? There the 
just caoise of the innocent runs an awful hazard of being 
defeated; or if they cannot redeem it with money, of 
being so long retarded, that, exhausted, wearied out by 
countless vexations, they are finally compelled to abandon 
their just and pitiable cause ; for these human laws are 
loud and noisy, while divine doctrines are silent, or let 
themselves be heard but seldom. There it is deliberated 
how the countries of Christian men may be forcibly wrested 
from the hands of those to whom the guardianship of 
them has been lawfully committed. There no pains are 
taken, no counsels held to win souls to Christ ; there no 
order, but only everlasting confusion dwells. I who have 
been there and have seen it,{ fancied to myself that I beheld 
the frightful image which Nebuchadnezzar saw in his 
dream (Daniel ii.) ; for what else is this great image than 
the condition of the Eoman court, which once was fearful 

* Pol. 262. ^ 

t Cement se ipsis limpide, qui Bomanse curiie, imo veriiiB cum veri- 
tate dicam, domus negotiationis, et ea qusB latronum horribilioris spe- 
luncsB limina viaitarunt, aut qui ab hac abstmuerunt, numerosse fide 
dignomm multitudinis relatione discent, earn psene sceleratorum omnium 
et negotiatorum tarn spiritualium quam temporalium receptaculum esse 
fectam. Fol. 274. 

$ Qui vidi et affui. Fol. 274. 
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to tlie perverse and wicked, but is now, to all who study 
it, near at hand, awful to contemplate ? * The upper part 
of the image, to which tne eyes and the affections of the 
mind are attracted, gold and silver; the belly and hips, 
the bustle of worldly strife and the trade of simony ; not 
to mention the thunder of the ban against the faithful of 
Christ, who, in secular things, refuse to submit to the pope 
and his church, and refuse, though rightly, to commit tem- 
poral things to him. What are the thighs of brass but the 
sumptuous apparatus for all pleasures and all vanities, 
which even to laymen seem indecent, but which those 
persons parade forth to the senses of men who ought to 
present to all others an example of purity and honour ?•!■ 
He complains that the popes supposed people of the lowest 
order, altogether without experience, wealth, or secular 
dominion, capable, if they attained suddenly and at once 
to so great wealth and power, of holding rule over princes 
and nations4 He points at the popes as the destroyers of 
the church. " The modem popes," says he, " do not defend 
the Catholic faith and the multitude of believers, who are 
in the true sense the bride of Christ, but prostrate them 
to the ground : they do not preserve her beauty, which 
consists in unity, but they disgrace it, by sowing tares 
and contentions: they sever her members, and separate 
them one from another; and allowing no place to the 
poverty and humility that truly belong to the following 
after Christ, but rather banishing it from their presence, 
they prove themselves to be not servants, but enemies of 
the bridegroom." § 

* Quid nempe aliud ingens hsBC statua, qnam status personamm 
cnriffi Bomanse seu snmmi pontificis, qui olim perversls hominum 
terribilis, nunc vero cunctis sinidiosis horribilis est aspectu. Fol. 274. 

t Yoluptatum, luxus et yanitatum quasi omnium, etiam laicis inde- 
centium, apparatus pomposus, quern sensibus hominum imprimunt, qui 
csBteris esse debent castitatis et honestatis exemplum. lb. 

X Eorum plurimi ex humili plebe trahentes natalia, dum ad statum 
pontificalem sumuntur, praesidatum ssaculi nescientes, quemadmodum 
neque divitias, indiscreti nuper ditati, fidelibus omnibus importabiles 
fiunt. Fol. 279. 

§ Sic igitur propter temporalia contendendo non vere defenditur 
sponsa Ghristi. Eam etenim, qusB vere Christi sponsa est, catholioam 
fidem et fidelium midtitudinem, non defendunt modemi Bomanorum 
pontifices, sed offendunt, illiusque pulchritudinem, unitatem videlicet, 
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The auihor of tliis remarkable book must assuredly have 
atoned with his life for such freedom of thought, if the 
contest between the pope and the emperor had not secured 
his safety in spite of the sentence of condemnation passed 
upon him by the former. It is true, the principles ex- 
pressed in hjs book met as yet with no response ; but it 
was still an important sign ol the times, that such prin- 
ciples were expressed. 

As the pope did not comply with the invitation from 
Boi&e to return back to that place, the Ghibelline party 
triumphed there, and the emperor was received with 
acclamation. In connection with the party opposed to 
the pope, the rigid Franciscans in particular, he repeated 
the old trick which had been tried against the popes by 
earlier emperors, but which never was found to produce 
the slightest moral effect. He caused a solemn assembly 
to be held in the year 1328, on the place in front of St. 
Peter's church. Here John XXII. was accused of being a 
heretic. The erroneous doctrines charged against him 
were the assertion that Christ with his disciples held 
property in common, when, in truth, he ever loved poverty ; 
that the pope was for arrogating to himself secular rule, 
contrary to Christ's words, ** Give to Caesar the things that 
are Caesat's,'* and "My kingdom is not of this world." 
Sentence of deposition was pronounced against him. A 
contemporary* who entertained a sufficiently bad opinion 
of this pope, describes the impression produced by this 
step, ana probably according -to the truth, when he says, 
"The wise men in Bome were much disturbed at this 

non servant, sed foddant, dum zizanias et scbiamata seminando, ipsius 
membra lacerant et ab invicem separant, Ohristi qaoque veraa comitea, 
paopertatem et humilitatem, dnm noh admittont, sed excludunt penitas, 
ae sponsi ministroB non ostendnnt, sed potins inimicos. Fol. 281. 

♦ The Florentine Gioyanni Villani, in his Historjr of Florence. 
This writer, 1. 11, c. 20, speaks of his extortions and ms ayarice, says 
that he nsed a great deal of money, partly to carry on his war with 
the emperor in Lombiuxly, partly to maintain his nephew, or rather 
son, in state and splendonr, — ^mantanere grande il sao nipote, overo 
figlinolo, — ^who was legate at Lombardy. The good man did not call 
to mind that Ghrist in the gospel says to his disciples, Yonr treasure is 
in heaven, and. Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth. Ma non 
a ricordava il buono hnomo del vaogelo di Ghristo, dicendo a snoi 
disi^K)li, etc. 
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sentence, and the rest of the simple people did not greatly 
exult over it." * Next, to win the favonr of the Eomans, a 
law was enacted,*!" that every pope should reside in Borne, 
and not leave the city, except during three months in the 
year ; and not remain out of it more than two days, and 
for that time only with the permission of the Boman people. 
If, on absenting himself from Bome, he did not, when 
invited by the Boman people to return, comply, he should, 
after the invitation had been thrice repeated, be^ de- 
posed. After tl^is preparatory step, the emperor J caused a 
second great assembly to be held on Ascension Day, the 
12th of May, 1328, in the place before St. Peter's church. 
Louis appeared in all his imperial insignia, surrounded by 
nobles, and a vast multitude of men and women filled the 
space around him. Then Pietro Corvaro, a Franciscan, 
who by his strict life had won the reverence of the people, 
was bome in procession under a baldochin. The emperor 
rose from his seat, A bishop stepped forward and de- 
livered a scurrilous discourse, applying the words in Acts 
xii. 8, to the emperor Louis, comparing Louis with the 
angel, and pope John with Herod. Next, a bishop se- 
lected for the purpose, thrice put the question to the 
assembled people whether they would have Peter of Cor- 
varo for pope. Prompted by fear, they said yes ; though 
they would have preferred a Boman. Corvaro was now 
regarded as lawful pope, and called himself, as such, 
Nicholas V. This certainly was a hasty and ill-judged 
transaction, by which the emperor could only injure his 
own cause.§ He was in no condition to follow up the step 
he had taken. He was obliged to flee from Italy; and 
Nicholas was finally compelled to beg absolution of pope 
John at Avignon, and to submit to his authority. Louis 

* Delia detta sentenzia i sayi hnomlni di Boma molto si turbarono, 
e Taltro somplice popolo ne fece grande festa. L. 10, c. 68. 

t L. c. c. 70. 

X L. c. c. 71. 

§ Villaid describes the bad impression which was made thereby on 
the minds of the Bomans. Ia onona gente di Boma molto si turba, 

Sarendo loro» che faceeae oontro a fede e santa Ghiesa, e sapemo noi 
i Ycro dalla sua gente medesima, che quelli, ch'erono savi, parve loro 
cli*egli non facesse bene, e molti per la detta cagione mai non li furono J 

fedeu come prima. Ibid. 
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saw that bis power was on the wane. The papal ban bad 
made an impression on the secular and spiritual estates ; and 
bis own unfavourable relations induced the emperor, who 
longed for quiet, to seek reconciliation with the pope ; but 
the latter repelled all bis advances, and required uncon- 
ditional submission. Already was Louis prepared to pur- 
chase quiet at any price for himself and for Germany ; 
but the estates of the empire were unwilling to expose lie 
empire to -such humiliation, and took sides with the em- 
peror against the pope. The latter had by his arbitrary 
procee£ngs in appointments to church offices, aroused the 
displeasure of many. The archbishop of Trier, indignant 
at a process lost at the Eoman court in Avignon, had ap- 
pealed to a general council. In addition to tliis pope 
John had stirred up a theological controversy, by which 
he lost much of his authority, and exposed himself to 
severe humiliation. He had expressed an opinion, con- 
trary to the common persuasion, and hardly to be recon- 
ciled with the prevailing mode of regarding the condition 
of the saints, namely, that the pious were not to attain to 
the intuition of God, until after the final judgment. Two 
preachers of the Franciscan order were said to have em- 
braced this doctrine at the university of Paris. It became 
the occasion of disputes and violent commotions in that 
oniversity. The king interfered. He convoked, on the 
fourth Sunday of Advent, 1333, an assembly of prelates and 
theologians at the castle of Yincennes, and laid before 
this council two questions; whether the holy souls in 
heaven would be enabled to behold God's essence before 
the resurrection and before the general judgment; and 
whether the sstme intuition of the divine essence, which 
they now enjoyed, would be renewed at the day of judg- 
ment, or a different one would foUbw.* The king himself 
explained, for the purpose of quieting all apprehension, 
that he was far from wishing to detract in any way what- 
ever from the honour of the pope. To save the honour and 
respect due to the pope in this investigation it was re- 
marked, that the supreme pontiff had thrown out all that 
he had said on this matter, not as his own opinion, but as 

♦ BulflBi Hist Univ. Paris, torn, iv, f. 237. 
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something problematical.* As the result of these delibera* 
tions, it was established that the souls which, on depart- 
ing this life, were in such a condition as not to need pur- 
gation, and those which had already passed through the 
fires of purgatory, were raised to the immediate intuition 
of the divine essence : this was one and the same thing 
with the eternal life itself, and at the resurrection, there- 
fore, nothing different would follow. What the theo- 
logical faculty here pronounced orally, they were after- 
wards required by the king to state in writing. He 
transmitted this letter to the pope, admonishing him to 
recant, and threatening him, as it is reported, in case of 
refusal, with the faggot, f John thus became still more 
dependent on the king; to whom henceforth, as Villani 
relates, he no longer dared refuse anything. Shortly 
before his death, in the year 1334, he put forth a bull, 
in which he declared that purified departed souls found 
themselves in heaven or in paradise. In all he had said or 
written to the contrary, he had only intended to present 
the matter as a fair subject for disputation. All that he 
had said and written should be considered valid only so 
far as it harmonized with the catholic fsiith, the church, 
and the holy Scriptures. He submitted everything to the 
better judgment of the church and of his successors. We 
thus observe from the reign of Boniface VIII. and onwards 
to this point of time, a series of new and freer investiga- 
tions called forth by the despotism of the popes. After 
Marsilius of Padua, deserves to be especially noticed here 
William Occam, who by the invitation of the emperor 
wrote upon the points in dispute.;^ In perfect agreement 

* The Parialans say, in ezciuse of themselves : Quod mnltomin fide 
dignomm relatione andiyimus, qnod qnidquid in hac materia sane- 
titas sua dixit, non asserendo sen opinando protnlerit, sed solnmmodo 
recitando. 

t According to the statement of B* Aillj, at the Oonncil of Paris, in 
the year 1406. Dn Bonlay, 1. c. s. 238. 

t As he says himself, in the Octo Questiones, near to the end, 
Goldasti Mon. torn. ii. fol. 391 : Blmn autem dominmn mihi qnam 
plurimxun renerandmn, qni hoc opns componere suis precihus me 
induxit, rogo et obsecro, nt mihi indnlgeat, si priescriptas qusBstiones 
ad intentionem suam sim minime prosecutos, qnare eas discntiendas 
voluit et mihi tradidit et porrexit. 
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with his whole sceptical method, he is cautious indeed 
about expressing any decided opinion, and takes a safe 
position for himself by simply stating the arguments first 
on the one side and then on the other.* But at the same 
time, he leaves us at no loss to understimd for which 
opinion he is both able and willing to adduce the strongest 
arguments. 

Against the opinion that the pope possesses the *' pleni- 
tude of power " tarn in spintudiibm quam m temporalibus, it is 
established that in such case the gospel in its relation to 
the law of Moses would not be a law of liberty, but the 
law of an intolerable servitude ; a servitude still more 
grievous than imder the earlier dispensation. For, ac- 
cording to this view, all would be servants of the pope, so 
that he might, at pleasure, appoint kings and dispose of 
their realms ; so that he might even impose rites and cere- 
monies upon the church like those in the Old Testament ; 
a position which to many appeared heretical. When the 
Jews accused Christ of calling himself king, Pilate declared 
that he found no fault in him, since he well understood 
that Christ did not mean to call himself a king in temporal 
things, but in quite another sense, not seeming to him to 
stand in any contradiction with the authority of CsBsar. 
It was only his fear of the threat of the Jews, to accuse him 
before Cassar, that induced him, against his better convic- 
tions, to consent to pass sentence upon Christ. Hence 
many wonder, how it should be that a man of the world, 
like the heathen Pilate, should gather this from Christ's 
words, whilst many Christians who would be regarded even 
as teachers of the law, do not understand it. There seems 

* As he says himself, in the beginning, f. 314 : Qnia seqnens opnscn- 
Inm, nt desiaero, ad manus forte perveniet sBmnlorum, qui odio stimn- 
Xante etiam qnsB ipsis vera videntur (si dicerem) damnare, vel ad 
pericnlosnm sensum trahere molirentor, tali mode in eo conabor 
prooedere, nt ex mode loquendi non quis dicit, sed quid dicitor coacti 
attendere, mei ob odimn, nisi ipsos maliiia vexaverit, inanditam neqna- 
qnam neqniter lanient veritatem : personam enim biviam recitabo et 
8»pins opiniones contraiias pertractabo, non solum eas, quibus ad- 
versor, sed etiam quibus mente adhiereo, hoc tamen nullatenus 
exprimendo, interdum scienter pro eis tentative sive sophistice alle- 
g;ando in persona confirmatium aUorum, ut pro utraque parte allega- 
Sonibus intellectis veritatis sincems amator purso orationis yerum a 
fivlso habeat discemendi occasionem. 
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to be no other reason for it, but that they are blinded by 
wrong inclinations. 

"With regard to the power to bind and to loose bestowed 
on Peter, the opinion of certain persons is cited, who held 
that this relates only to sins ; and even in this relation, 
only to the power of bestowing the sacrament of penance ; 
not that he was to have power to expunge guilt, or impart 
grace, for this lies within the power of God alone ; but 
only to declare men discharged in the view of the church, 
and to impose on them some act of satisfaction in this 
world; not to exercise any coercive jurisdiction. It is 
clearly seen and affirmed, that although, under the Old 
Testament economy, the priestly power was placed above 
the royal, yet this was not the case, under the New Tes- 
tament ; because, under this, a spiritual authority only is 
bestowed on the clergy.* We perceive already, in this 
distinguishing of the difference between Old and New 
Testament points of view, the preparatory step to a posi- 
tion which would involve the overthrow of the chnrchly 
theocratical system of the middle ages. Could we, it is 
said, be justified in applying all the Old Testament rela- 
tions to the New Testament evolution, we should in that 
case be led to the heretical doctrine of the permanent 
validity of the Mosaic law.f All that the pope holds in 
possession beyond what is necessary for his temporal sup- 
port, all that belongs to the worldly pomp and magnificence 
with which he is at present environed, J he either obtained 
from the liberality of emperors, kings, and other believers, 
or has tyrannically arrogated to himself in a way contrary 
to God's will, to reason, and to good manners. In relation, 

* Fol. 327 : Esto, quod in veteri lege pontificalis auctoritas prnlata 
fuisset etiam in temporalibus dignitati regali, non tamen asset prsB- 
ferenda in nova lege : quia auctoritas ponti^calis'in nova lege spiritna- 
lior est et magis a terrenis negotiis elongata, quam fuerit auctoritas 
pontificalis in veteri lege, quemadmodum lex nova magis estspirituaUs, 
quam lex vetus. 

t Bespondetur, quod ista allegatio hiereticalis est, quia sequitur ex 
ipsa, q^od circumcisionem, discretionem ciborum et alia cserimonalia 
et judicialia veteris legis deberet etiam Imitari. Ibid. 

X Omnia, qusB ultra ilia, qusB sibi necessaria sunt, possidet, sc. 
civitates, castra, amplas possessiones et superabimdantes, et jurisdic- 
tionem temporalem quamcunque, sicut et omnem gloriam mundanam, 
qua papa nunc rutilat. 
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therefore, to that which he lawfully possessed, he was not 
successor of Peter, but of Constantine and other emperors, 
of kings and other believers, who bestowed these things 
on the pope ; but in no such way as conferred on him an 
unlimited right of property in all this ; for he was obli- 
gated, on peril of his salvation, to administer all that had 
been bestowed over and above what was necessary for his 
own support, according to the will and purpose of the 
donors. And if he administered it otherwise, he was 
guilty of a breach of trust, and was bound to make restitu- 
tion.* The sentences passed by the pope on the emperor 
Louis were represented as null and void, because the pope 
was to be regarded as a heretic ; and here it is remarked, 
" When the power or will of the pope becomes matter of de- 
bate, Christians in these days take no trouble to ascertain 
for themselves what Christ taught, or what the apostles 
or the fathers have thought on this subject, though it be 
ever so plain and manifest. But whatever may happen to 
please the pope, that they adopt, prompted by fear, or favour, 
or fleshly desires ; and try to wrest those passages of Scrip- 
ture which assert the contrary into some agreement with 
the fables which they have dxeamed.f They transfer to 
the pope the honour which is due to God alone ; and, in 
contradiction with the apostle Paul, make Christian faith 
to consist in the wisdom, or rather in the will of the pope, 
not in that which holy Scripture teacheth/*J Then it 
was shown that the excuses commonly offered with a view 
to exculpate the pope from the charge of heresy were of 
no force. The pope was said to have held forth dogmas, 
declared to be heretical, only historically or in the way of 
disputation. On the contrary, it was maintained, that, 
were the matter rightly inquired into, it might be clearly 

♦ Pol. 385. 

t XJbi de petestate vel etiam de voltintate papsB fit sermo, non cnrant 
Gluristiani scire his diebus, quid Ohristus docuit, nee quod apostoli 
sensemnt et sancti patres, quamyis ratione manifesta hoc doceretur ; 
sed qnod placet papffi, timoxe vel amore aut cupiditate carnis amplec- 
tuntur, et ad fabulas, q}ias somniaverunt, scripturas et prophetlas 
btadent trahere repugnantes, et sic ad Papam transferre videntur 
honorifieentiam creatoris. Fol. 890. 

X Fidem Ghristianam contra apostolnm in gapientiayel potius yolim- 
tate papie, non yoluntate scriptuiiB poneutes. Ibid. 
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established, that he had beyond all doubt set these things 
forth as positive assertions. Neither could he be excul- 
pated on the ground that he had at the end of his life 
recanted whatever he had wrongly asserted ; for this re- 
cantation was a conditional one, such as any heretic, how- 
ever obstinate, might offer. And even supposing this 
might suffice to excuse him, then he should still be re- 
garded as having been a heretic in the time preceding this 
recantation.* The maxim of Augustine, ** Ego vero evan- 
gelic non crederem, nisi me catholica) ecclesiae commoveret 
auctoritas," is in his Dialogue,! thus explained : By the 
ecclesia we are here to understand the collective midtitude 
of all the faithful from the times of the prophets and 
apostles down to the present; to which collective body 
belongs also the founder of the gospel dispensation; and 
the part is greater than the whole4 -^ ^^^ second book 
the proofs are arrayed in defence of the position that no 
doctrine incapable of being proved from holy Scripture 
was to be acknowledged as catholic and necessary to salva- 
tion: neither the church nor the pope could make new 
articles of feiith. 

The pope who came after John XXII., Benedict XII., 
is said to have been a quite different man from his prede- 
cessor. He was decidedly opposed to nepotism. His 
relatives conld get nothi^^ from him. He took gr«at 
pains to fill the vacant sees with pious and able men ; he 
preferred rather to let vacancies remain for a long time un- 
occupied than to fill them with worthless incumbents. 
He was a rigid censor of the degenerate clergy and monks : 
he sought, in particular, to reform the monastic orders. 
But there are also other reports about him, differing widely 
from all this. He is described as a harsh, covetous man, 
given to immoderate drinking, the author of the saying, 
Bibamus papaliter. Yet it may be questioned whether 
ihe severity of this pope as a reformer, so detrimental to the 
nterests of many, may not have been the occasion of reports 

♦ Fol. 390. t Between Scholar and Teacher. 

X Non quia de evangelio sit aUqnaliter dnbitandmn, sed quia totuni 
majus est sua parte. Ecclesia ergo, qn» majcris anctoritatis est, qnam 
evangelista, est ilia ecclesia, cnjns auctor evangelii pars esse agnoscitur 
Lib. 1, c. 4, Goldast 1. 1, foL 402. 
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SO injurious to liis reputation.* The emperor Louis offered 
his band again to this pope, fdr peace; and the latter 
would gladly have accepted it; but he found it impos- 
sible to break loose from his dependence on the French 
interest. 

Benedict again was succeeded, in the year 1343, by a 
man of quite opposite character; a Frenchman, of an 
altogether worldly temper, devoid of all interest in religion, 
having a bad reputation as to his morals, more devoted to 
worldly politics than to the affairs of religion, and in his 
politics wholly dependent on the French court. This was 
Clement VLf To the Eomans he gave an indemnification 
for what they had lost by the long absence of the popes, by 
reducing to fifty years the centennial jubilee which had 
proved a source of so much profit to them under Boniface 
VIII. This was done by the famous constitution Uni- 
genitus, which he published in the year 13494 ^^^^ P<^P^ 
assigned as a reason for it the sacredness of the nimiber 
fifty according to the Old Testament, a number according 
to which also followed the outpouring of the Holy Ghost. 
The doctrine of indulgence was here expounded conformably 
to the determinations already given to it, that Christ had 
gained for his church a treasure, and had committed it to 

* Thus John of Winterthur puts both together, fol. 39, describing 
him as a refonner of monachism and potator vini permaximus. The 
same thing appears in the 8 vita in Baluz, Pap. Avigu. 1. 1. Paris, 1693, 
f. 240, where we plainly see that it was just the severity of the pope 
as a reformer which provoked and occasioned the accusation laid 
against him. The censures are such as might possibly have been 
called forth by qualities which really deserved praise. Hie papa avarus, 
durus et t-enax, in conferendisgratiisremissus, tardus et negligens in 

Srovidendo statum ecclesiarum supra modum fuit, et in excusatione 
uritiffi 8U80 paucos ad hsBC dignos et sufficientes dicebat. Omnes 
dominos cardmales fore deceptores sui credebat. Ordines mendican- 
tium supra modum exosos habebat. — ^Huic maxime insitum cordi fuit, 
clericos et religiosorum ordinum professores et status reformare et, ut 
dicatur verius, infirmare. The same ¥niter also cites the byword which 
proceeded from him. 

t In the Chronicle of Albert of Strasburg, it is said of him : Hie ab 
antecessoris sui moribus multum distans, muUerum, honorum et poten- 
tiffi cupidus, curiam de simonia diifamans, ipse Francus Franco ferventer 
adhsBsit Urctis. German. Historic, post Henric. lY. pars alt. Francof. 
1585, fol. 133. 
X Printed in Baynaldi Annales, at the year 1349, § 11. 
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Her keeping, and more partioularly to the successors of the 
apostle Peter, to whom he had intrusted the guidance of 
the church. To this had been added Jhe merits of Mary 
and of all the elect. There was no fear that such a treasure 
could ever be diminished; because the merits of Christ 
were infinite, and because the greater the number who 
should be incited by the .appropriation of this treasure to 
strive after righteousness, the more would be added to it. 
The emperor Louis renewed his negotiations with this 
pope, and he was ready to do anything that might be re- 
quired of him to purchase peace. But the pope, who cared 
nothing for the distracted condition of the German people, 
who looked at nothing but his own worldly interests, to 
which everything else was sacrificed, contrived purposely 
to have the matter put oif without coming to any agree- 
ment; for the imperial dignity was to be transferred to 
another person, related to the royal family of France, and 
educated to principles of dependence on the papacy. This 
was Prince Charles of Bohemia, afterwards -die emperor 
Charles IV. In Germany, the pope's measures called forth 
violent reactions in favour of freedom, movements of the 
city communities devoted to the emperor, who were 
imwilling to have an emperor imposed upon them by the 
arbitrary will of the pope — against those ecclesiastics and 
monks, who strictly observed the papal interdict Thus, 
for example, the clergy of Constance were twice banished, 
because they refused to hold divine service.* Many monks 
in different districts of Germany were for the same reason 
driven away, and the people shouted after them as they 
left, that it would be a long time before they came back 
again. When, four years afterwards, they showed an incli- 
nation to obey the emperor, and to recommence the public 
worship of God, they still were not permitted to return. 

The distractions which grew out of these divisions, 
added to the devastations occasioned by that desolating 
scourge, the black plague, had a great influence upon the 
religious tone of feeling. The more seriously disposed were 
recalled from the conflict of the passions and the schisms of 
the world without, were led to enter into the depths of their 

* John of Wintertliur, at the year 1343, f. 60. 
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own being, to collect their thongbts to God and before Him 
— ^tbe inward self -collection of mysticism- among a class of 
monks and ]aymen who united to form pions communities, 
calling themselves Friends of God, in South Germany, the 
countries on the Ehine, France, Swabia, cuad Alsace. John 
of Winterthur laments that the emperor and pope should 
sacrifice the general weal to their private passions and 
personal interests;* that they should have God and the 
welfare of the church and stete so little before their eyes, 
and seek only their own. He ascribes all this to the secu- 
larization of the church ; and taking up the ancient legend 
already alluded to, he says: On flie bestowment of that 
gift of the emperor Constantino to the Boman bishop 
Silvester, rightly was the voice heard from heaven, saying, 
To-day a cup of poison is poured upon the church. In the 
events of the time he beholds the most striking evidence of 
the truth of these words. The confounding together of 
things spiritual and secular, the love of earthly^ things 
reigning supreme in the church, appear to him l^e true 
source of all the then existing schisms and wars.^ What 
the apostle Paul said of the perils of the last times, seems 
to him to be already passing into frilfilment. 

The emperor ordered fasts and penitential processions, in 
which he zealously took part himself, to implore the 
Almighty, that, by the outpouring of his Holy Spirit, he 
would bring peace to the church. But the pope, having 
once made up his mind that another man should be 
emperor, prescribed to Louis conditions so severe, that the 
princes would not consent to an humiliation of the emperor, 
so derogatory to the honour of the empire. The quarrels 
about the observance of the interdict still went on in 
Germany, as well as the schism that grew out of it. Many 

* Fol. 69. 

t After the citation of those words : Quod hodiema die luce clarius 
cemimus tarn oculis mentis quam camis, imo experimur mails quotidi- 
anis giaviter et importabUlter, jacturam et dispendia bonornm, corpo- 
rum, animarum et rerum propter hoc sustinendo. Proprle venenum 
eoelesisB infusum a voce memorata dicitur, quia ilia llberalis datio 
Gonstantini fomes et occasio, quamquam bono zelo fecerit, schismatis 
prselibati, contentionum, prssliorum, homocidionmi, scandalorum imiu- 
merabilium a capitibus sacerdotum promotorum, pro regnis et terrenis 
bonis seu possesslonibus temporalibus capiendis ezstitit. 
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ecclesiastics who were sincerely desirous of holding divine 
worship again in places that had been laid nnder the 
interdict, took advantage of the pope's avarice, and pur 
chased absolution at the price of a florin.* John of Winter- 
thur complains bitterly of the corruption of the church in 
relating this : '' Oh what a deplorable and abominable schism 
and disgrace has fallen upon the church in these times.! 
The words of the gospel, ' Freely ye have received, freely 
give,' seem to have been spoken in vain." This state of 
things lasted until the emperor's death in the year 1347. 

It was now required that homage should be paid 
throughout Germany to Charles lY. as the emperor 
acknowledged by the pope. Yet the manner in which it 
was attempted to carry this out provoked violent opposition 
of various kinds. The German spirit revolted more and 
more against the Boman yoke. A more general conscious- 
ness wsus' awakened of the corruption of the church, and 
longing for its purification. The hard conditions which 
the pope saw fit to require in bestowing absolution on those 
who had been placed under the ban on account of their 
connection with the emperor Louis, contributed still more 
to excite the minds of numbers who still cherished an 
affectionate remembrance of the unfortunate emperor, and 
who were disgusted with the yoke of Boman bondage. 
Men were required to swear that they would renounce 
their old errors, consider the emperor Louis as excommuni- 
cated, never attribute to an emperor the power of deposing- 
the pope, never acknowledge any man to be emperor save 
the one nominated or confirmed by the pope. These de- 
mands were in several districts violentlv resisted, and called 
forth the most decided reactions of a spirit in favour of free- 
dom. In many places — in Basle, for example — it was found 
necessary to yield to the fierce clamours of the people, and 
to suspend the interdict without farther ado. Here, too, 
the clergy had an opportunity presented to them for gratify- 
ing their avarice. The consecration of burial-places, 
supposed to have been profaned, might now be converted 
into a means of gain. Prom forty to sixty florins were de- 

* John of Winterthnr, at the year 1345, fol. 78 : Hnjnsmodi antcm 
absolutio pro uno floreno facillime obtinebatur. 
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manded as the price for this service. The consciousness of 
the corruption of the church now generally awakened, and 
the temper of the people, who earnestly longed for its rege- 
neration, expressed themselves in a legend which started up 
afresh and spread far and wide, importing that the emperor 
Frederic II. was soon to arise from the dead to execute 
with his mighty arm a sentence of retrihutive justice on the 
corrupt clergy, and to restore the church in renovated 
splendour. J ohn of Winterthur, who relates the story, com- 
pares this expectation with that of the Jews who were 
looking for the Messiah to restore their place and nation. 
The ten years' reign of Innocent VI, extending to 1362, 
passed away in tranquillity. He again was favourahly dis- 
tinguished, among the popes of Avignon, for the disposition 
he manifested to promote the welfare of the church, and to 
frown on growing abuses. He died in the year 1362, and 
was succeeded by Urban V. Urban received more and 
more pressing invitations to come up to the help of the 
deeply-depressed Boman church in Italy. Petrarch, who 
had always borne emphatic testimony against the corruption 
of the papal court at Avignon, addressed to this pope* a 
letter, invalidating all the scruples against the reconvey- 
ance of the^ papacy to Bome, and calling upon him, in the 
strongest language, to return to the ancient seat of the 
pontiSis. He tried to convince the cardinals, men devoted 
to their pleasures, that in Italy too, a land so highly blessed 
by nature, nothing would be found wanting ; and that they 
who felt it impossible to give up the wines of Southern 
Prance, needed not, after all, to be much afraid of the ex- 
change. He asked the cardinals, whether they had rather 
be buried in Avignon, among the worst sinners in the 
world, than in Bome, among saints and martyrs. At length, 
in the year 1367, Urban made an attempt to return ; and he 
Was received in Bome with great demonstrations of joy. 
But the French cardinals soon pined again after the old 
seat of their pleasures, and Urban was prevailed upon to 
yield to their wishes. He repaired once more, in 1370, to 
Avignon, where he died on ike very year of his return. 
His successor was cardinal Boger, a celebrated Jurist and 

♦ Epp. Senil. 1. 7, 1. Oper. ed. BasU. p. 811. 
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Canonist, called Gregory XI. Before lie became pope, he 
had expressed himself strongly in favour of transporting the 
papal court back to Bome. Both Catharine of Siena, then 
held in high veneration as a saint, and Brigitta of Sweden, 
called upon him in the most urgent manner to accomplish 
this obje'iSt. A bishop, whom he reprimanded for living 
away from his see, retorted upon him, by asking why he 
did not do better then himself. In the year 1376, he re- 
turned back with a part of the cardinals to Home. He 
shortly after died, in the year 1378. 

We might predict beforehand that the death of this pope 
would be followed by the most violent commotions. The 
Koman people, notorious for their turbulent spirit, were 
thoroughly determined that another Frenchman should not 
be pope, that no one should be chosen but an Italian, and 
an Italian of whom it might reasonably be expected that he 
would take up his residence in Home. Among the cardinals 
themselves, too, a great schism could not fail to arise between 
those of Italian and those of French descent. The latter 
longed to get back to Avignon, or if they were still there, 
were not inclined to leave France, and it was not to be ex- 
pected that they would consent to choose an Italian. But 
neither could the Italian cardinals be easily induced to 
consent to the choice of a Frenchman. As it was not 
difficult to foresee the disturbances which would be likely 
to interrupt the election of a new pope, Gregory XI. had, 
previous to his death, issued a bull suspending the ordi- 
nances then in force relating to the form of the papal 
election, and decreeing that the cardinals should be at 
liberty, in case of need, to meet for this election in some 
place without the walls of Eome, and to proceed directly 
without waiting for their absent colleagues, to the choice of 
a pope, and that he who had the majority of votes should 
immediately enter upon his office. But it was not so easy 
to carry this bull into effect. For what could induce the 
turbulent Eoman people to permit the cardinals to leave 
Eome for the express purpose of proceeding to the election 
in another place less exposed to the influences which the 
Eomans would be very glad to exercise ? 

As it regards the events that followed, to determine the 
course which they actually took, belongs among the most 
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difficult problems of historical criticism. The reports bear 
on their very face the stamp of opposite party-interests : on 
the one side an interest to magnify the dangers which the 
cardinals imagined they had reason to apprehend from the 
menacing posture of the Boman people, with a view to 
represent the election that had taken place under such in- 
fluences as forced, and therefore null and void ; on the other 
side, an interest to keep out of sight ieyerything that im- 
plied constraint, with a view to establish the validity of the 
election as one altogether regular. We have good cause, 
no doubt, to look upon both these classes of reports as liable, 
for different reasons, to suspicion, and to be on our guard 
against exaggerations on one side as well as on the other. 
By abstracting a little from both sides, we shall be most 
likely to succeed in making some approximation towards the 
truth. It may readily be conceiTed that the uneasy Bomans 
would not be disposed to remain quiet, and patiently await 
the issue of the election ; that, desperately opposed as they 
were to the choice of a Frenchman, they would do all they 
could, by playing upon the fears of the cardinals, to prevent 
them from making such a choice ; nor would it probably 
have required a very great effort to produce the necessary- 
degree of terror in the enervated and effeminate body of 
men of whom we are speaking, to excite in them that fear 
of death, which in the customary phraseology of those times 
was called a Metus qm cadit etiam in constantem virum. But 
from this it does not follow, that the pope's election was a 
forced one, a sham election, even though it may have been 
true that the cardinals, under different influences, would 
have made a different choice. We should endeavour to 
present distinctly before us the relations then existing 
among the cardinals in order to understand the reasons 
which really led to the choice that was made. There were 
twenty-three cardinals, of whom seventeen were French. 
Six of these had remained behind in Avignon. Now the 
clamour of the Eomans, demanding that a Eoman, or at least 
an Italian should be pope,* produced, doubtless, a not un- 
important impression on the French cardinals constituting 

* Bomano lo volemo o almanco Italiano, according to the report of 
the French party, Bonlay, Hist. Uniyers. Paris, t. IV. f. 470. 
VOL. IX. F 
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the majority. But in addition to this, a coalition party had 
been formed; a circumstance which, as often happens, 
brought about a result that under other circumstances was 
not to be expected ; but a result too, which, for the very 
reason that it had proceeded from nothing but such a coali- 
tion, might easily excite discontent. Among the French 
themselves, there were two parties, one which was deter- 
mined to have a pope from the province of Limoisin, an- 
other which protested against such a choice. Now the 
latter, merely from opposition to the former, might prefer 
to go with the Italians in electing an Italian pope. The 
individual on whom they united was a man to whom no 
great importance was attached by anybody— a man who 
until this time had been known only for lus rigid ascetic 
bent, who had occupied himself With nothing but the ad- 
ministration of his episcopal office— a man from whom no 
party felt that it had anything to fear. This was archbishop 
Prignano of Bari, a Neapolitan, who took the name of 
Urban YI. The cardinals, in their circular letters, an- 
nounced this choice as an undoubtedly regular one ; and 
they gave notice of it to their absent colleagues at Avignon. 
But no great stress, we must allow, is to be laid on the 
declarations of a college composed of so many heartless and 
utterly corrupt men. W hile they thus expressed themselves 
publicly, one of the French cardinals wrote secretly to the 
French king that no declaration which they might make, 
whilst they remained in Eome, was to be relied upon ; for 
they were governed by the fear of the Boman people.* Yet 
Urban VI. would probably, by a wise and prudent course 
of conduct, have been able to secure peace and unanimity. 
But he ruined everything by the haughty bearing which 
he assumed, and by his indiscreet and passionate behaviour. 
The cardinals found him to be an entirely different man 
from what they had expected. They were the more exas- 
perated against him on this accotmt ; and many, who for 
other reasons had been unwilling to recognise an Italian, 

* Thus relates the then Vice^/liancellor of the tJnivendty of Paris, 
Master Henry, of Langenstein in Hessia, called Henricns de Hessia, in 
his Dialogue De Schiamate as Bonlay reports in his "Hist, Univers. Paris, 
t IV. f. 463. 
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now only looked about for an opportunity to get rid of him. 
The disaffected complained of the hot season of the year, as 
a pretext for leaving Eome. They betook themselves to 
Anagni. There, before the archbishop of Aries, chamberlain 
of the Boman church, they solemnly protested against the 
validity of Urban's election. They declared it to have 
been made under constraint. In a circular letter they 
declared it to have been their expectation that Urban him- 
self, knowing the invalidity of his election, would never 
think of calling himself pope. They declared him, there- 
fore, to be a disturber of flie peace of the church, a perjured 
man, a destroyer of Christendom ; and they forbade obedi- 
ence to him as pope, under penalty of the ban. Next, they 
repaired to a place of security, to Ferredi, for the purpose 
of proceeding to a new election, when three Italians joined 
themselves to the French cardinals. At this election the^ 
assuredly did not direct their attention to any of the quali- 
fications, spiritual or clerical, requisite for such an office ; 
but they looked about only for a man who could best serve 
their purposes, and made choice of one whose chief title to 
importance was his relationship to princely families, and 
the large stretch of his conscience.* This was the cardinal- 
bishop Bobert of Cambray, who named himself pope 
Clement VII. 

This was the beginning of the forty years' schism in the 
Western church, one of the most important of the links in 
the chain of events which contributed to the overthrow of 
the papal absolutism of the middle age, and to prepare for 
the great reaction of the Christian mind which took place in 
the sixteenth century. We have, indeed, seen alroady in 
earlier times schisms occasioned by the election of a pope : 
these, however, were of no long duration ; nor did they 
lead to any such deeply-cut division in the church. The 
way in which this schism arose is evidence in itself of the 
great corruption of the cardinals ; and as the corruption of 
a part is ever closely connected with some defect of the 
whole, and presents a good reason for inferring a common 
guilt, so it was in the present case with regard to the 

* Larg» conscientiiB, as Theodorio of Niem, then the pope*8 cbain- 
berlain in Borne, callfl it, in his work De Schismate, lib. 1, cap. 10. 
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general condition of the church. If, already, during the 
residence of the popes at Avignon, the abuses in the church 
had spread so widely, and risen to so enormous a pitch, yet 
all became still woi-se during this schism and by means of 
it. As the dominion of each of the two popes was circum- 
scribed in its province, and as each must maintain his state 
in contending with the other, so they were forced to resort 
to still greater extortions than had ever been practised, to 
the complete prostration of the church. Simony, and the 
mischief of indulgences, arbitrary will in selecting candi- 
dates for ecclesiastical offices, got more and more the upper 
hand. But it seems to have been necessary that the corrup- 
tion of the church should reach its highest point, in order 
to make every one sensible of it, and to awaken a more 
general attention to the causes of so great an evil. An 
examination free from all bias would undoubtedly have led 
to the conclusion that IJrban's election was regularly con- 
ducted ; and in the reasons brought forward to prove the 
contrary it is impossible not to see a great deal that is 
sophistical. But as national party interest soon mixed 
itself in with this inquiry, while Urban VI. did everything 
<m his part to excite the prejudices of men against him, so 
there might be much sharp fighting on both sides, with the 
weapons of that sort of polemical warfare, which is waged 
in behalf of opposite inclinations ; and as important men 
were to be seen on both sides, it would be found so much 
the more difficult for those who were governed only by the 
authority of names to decide who was true pope. And 
when men had continued for a long time to be in doubt as 
to who was the true pope, the faith in the necessity of one 
visible head would necessarily become unsettled. It was 
impossible to put an end to the mischievous schism so long 
OS the traditional forms and principles of ecclesiastical laws 
were tenaciously adhered to. It was necessary to recognise 
a tribunal still higher even than the pope, in order at length 
to bring the contests between the conflicting parties to a 
decision. Accordingly it was necessary to turn away from 
papal absolutism to the principles of the ancient and freer 
ecclesiastical law. But it was necessary, also, that it should 
be clearly understood, that the schism was not the only, nor 
yet the principal evil of the church. It was necessary, in fine, 
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to recognise in all this only a symptom of a still more 
deeply-lying corruption. It was necessary to come to this, 
to be conscious that the schism itseK was an admonition 
from God calling upon men to examine into the causes of 
the corraption of the church, and to begin to prepare the 
way for its regeneration. The question was whether, by the 
united efforts of the most important forces, so deep-rooted an 
e^il of the church could be healed, or whether idl these 
efforts would prove fruitless, and thus serve only to fix 
deeper the conviction that the church needed a far different 
and more radical cure. Under these more fjEivourable cir- 
cumstances, it became possible for that party so long sup- 
pressed, which in contending for the liberties of the na- 
tional chnrches, and the independence of the episcopal 
system, had first stood forth to oppose the growth and for- 
mation of papal absolutism, once more to stand up in the 
struggle with that absolutism which now formed the nucleus 
for all the corruptions of the church. This freer tendency 
had its seat more particularly in France, and in this country 
it had continued to maintsan the struggle for the longest 
time. It was frt)m this country more particularly, there- 
fore, that a reaction of this sort against the medisevsd papacy 
now proceeded again. The theologians of the university of 
Paris, a body of men whose voice had the most important 
influence in all affairs of general moment, were the most 
prominent representatives and organs of the same. Whilst, 
however, this party confined itself simply to the reform of 
the church constitution, holding fast to the foundation of 
the churohly theooratical system, and seeking only to clear 
away from it the rubbish of later additions, another was 
gradually developing itself, inclined to a more thorough and 
radical species of reform, hostile to this conservative ele- 
ment, a party which attacked the reigning system at its very 
fotmdation, demanding a regeneration of the church on the 
basis of the original Christian principles, foretokening the 
renovated and Christian spirit, which afterwards broke 
triumphantly forth in the German Beformation. Of this the 
great movements began in England and Bohemia; Wickliff 
and Huss were the representatives of it ; and had it not 
been for that schism within the church, that enfeeblement 
of the papal power brought about by its partition, neither 
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could these movements have arisen, and developed tliem« 
selves to tlie extent whicli they did.* 

The new pope Clement repaired once more to Avignon, 
and sought to gain over to his side the voice of France. 
Not till after a carefdl examination of the claims of the 
two popes before an assembly of the Gallio church held at 
Yincennes, did king Charles, with the whole church, de- 
clare in favour of Clement. The university 'of Paris was in- 
clined at first to acknowledge neither of the two individuals 
who had been elected, but declaring itself neutral to pro- 
pose a general council which should investigate the whole 
affair and bring it to a decision. It was predicted that 
unless this were done the seeds of schism would every day 
become more widely disseminated. It is true, the univer- 
sity yielded on the whole to the decisions of the council of 
Yincennes, and to the invitation of the king, who was de- 
sirous of having the concurrence of the university in those 
decisions ; yet a minority still held fast to their previous 
opinions. The whole church was divided into three parties, 
the Urbanists, Clementines, and neutrals or indifferents. 
At Paris, Henry of Hessia stood at the head of the latter 
party. He composed, under the title of Epistola Pacis, a 
work in the form of a dialogue between an Urbanist and 
Clementist, each of whom presents the arguments of his own 
party. After having placed the arguments of these parties 
one against the other, he sums up with the following de- 
claration : '* There is no other means of restoring on a solid 
basis the peace of the church but the meeting of all the 
prelates in a general council. Without this the minds of 
men, even though one of the two popes should obtain the 
ascendency, could not be set at rest for any great length of 
time. The same doubts would arise again about the succes- 
sion of one or the other of them.f 

In the year 1381, the assembled heads of the university 
of Paris came to ihe resolution that it was best to insist 

* Heniy of Hessia in his Epistola Pads : Sio orbem dlTisom, ut 
sapientiafulgeat apiid Gkdlioos, aiirum abttndet c^iid Italicos et fortitado 
militiim apnd Gennanos. Bulseus, lY. f. 576. 

t Extract from the work in Buladus. The end, f. 578 : Absque 
onjus conyentu credo vix unquam posse ad plenum corda qnietari 
ommnm. 
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Upon the calling of a general council 'for the purpose of 
healing the schism, and that they would use their utmost 
endeavours to prevail upon the princes and prelates to resort 
to this method.* The f^st to lift up his voice for the calling 
of a general council, as the only sure means of restoring 
pea^e to the church, -was the above-mentioned Henry of 
Langenstein in Hessia, professor of theology at Paris, in his 
" Coxmsel of Peace," a work composed by him in the year 
1381.t 

He looks upon the evils that had sprung out of this 
schism as an admonition from God, designed to bring men 
to a consciousness of the corruption of the church, and to 
lead them to seek earnestly after the necessary reform4 He 
thus addresses the princes and prelates : '* Humble your- 
selves under the mighty hand of God, repent and do works 
meet for repentance for the evils and sins which have been 
the cause of this schism." He notices the objections which, 
on the position held by the advocates of the old papal abso- 
lutism, were raised against the assembling of a general 
council, and endeavours to invalidate them, first by assuming 
the position itself from which these objections proceeded, 
as his point of departure, and then by opposing to it a 
higher Christian position. We see in France the same 
principles employed in reference to civil and to ecclesias- 
tical law. As the civilians proceeded on the assumption, 
that the weal of the state at large was the highest law, to 
which the kingly power itself must be subservient, and 
attributed to the collective body the right to revolt against 
and depose a ruler who by the abuse of his power, should 
act contrary to the well-being of the whole, so the opponents 
of papal absolutism ascribed the scune power to the church 
at large in relation to bad popes. And this power was to 
be exercised precisely by a general council, which repre- 
sented the whole church. Such a council, which might be 
convoked even by the collective body of cardinals, must 

* This, Henry of Hessia cites in his Consilium Pacis, c. 13, in 
Hermann Yon der Hardt, Cone. Const, t. XL f. 33. 

t Ck>nsilium Pacis'. 

X C. 3. Hanc tribulationem a Deo non gratis pennissam, sed in ne- 
cessarimn opportunamqne ecclesisd reformationem linaliter conver- 
tendam. 
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derive its authority directly from Christ himself^ the 
eternal and immutable Head of the church, and pass its re- 
solutions in his name.* Christ, the author regards as the 
supreme, the only unconditionally necessaiy Head of the 
church, standing with it in indissoluble union ; the head 
from which the church, his mystical body, derives inces- 
santly the movement and spirit of life. Hence she cannot 
err, nor as a whole be stained with any mortal sin. To the 
complete organism of the church should also belong, it is 
true, the papacy, as a c(ymt secundarium. Yet in case of a 
vacancy in the papal chair, or of doubt as to what person 
was true pope, the absence of that '* secondary head must 
admit of being supplied by Christ as the Head inseparable 
from the church. To the gift of Constantine the author 
traces, in great part, the corruption of the church ; though 
he acknowledges that it may have been a necessary or 
salutary thing for the church at a certain stage of its progress. 
For by means of it she became overladen witii honour, power, 
and wealth ; and hence it came about that so many, without 
distinction, foolish and wise, boys and old men, bad and 
good, by right and by wrong, eagerly sought after the fSftt 
benefices of the church. He suggests many single projects 
of reform, which should be discussed by the general 
council. Among these belongs the renewal of the pro- 
vincial synods, to be biennially convened : the doing away 
with the superfluous pomp of the prelates and cardinals, 
which was so great as to lead them sometimes to forget 
they were men ; some provision against the bad manage- 
ment of patronage and appointments to ecclesiastical offices. 
He felt it necessary to complain that many but moderately- 
educated persons held five, six, or eight benefices, though 
not worthy of holding even one. ** See to it," says he, 
'* whether horses, hounds, Mcons, and the superfluous do- 
mestics of the clergy may not at the present time, far more 
than the Christian poor, be eating up the heritage of the 
church." 

* Henry's own words : Ac si in nnllo casa liceret populo vel alicui 
sine auctoritate principis contra statata communia pro defensione sui et 
patemamm legum militare, sen principi volenti rempnblicamr et ciyimn 
universitatem destruere, ad cnjos conservationem est constitutns, tam- 
quam hoflti non regi resistere. C. 15, f. 42. 
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Urban YI. was, at the beginning, the pope recognised in 
the majority of the kingdoms. The places of those 
cardinals who had abandoned him, he supplied by new 
appointments. But he ruined his cause by his own 
passionate wilfulness and extreme imprudence. He had 
brought it about, that duke Charles of ^Durazzo should be 
made king of Naples. But after this he fell into a quarrel 
with that prince, because he refused to comply with the 
pope's wishes in promoting one of his worthless nephews. 
He himself with the cardinals repaired to Naples, for the 
purpose of working upon that prince by his personal in- 
fluence. In fhis, however, he did not succeed, but was 
drawn into a quarrel with Charles which daily grew more 
bitter. He was closely besieged in a castle ; and here all 
he could do was to go through the idle farce of stepping 
twice every day to a window, and pronouncing the ban on 
the whole army. At length he was set free by a Genoese 
fleet and transported to Genoa. Several cardinals, who had 
grown tired of the worthless conduct of their pope, and of 
the humiliations which he thus drew down upon himself, 
consulted with one another as to the best method of placing 
the pope under surveillance, and so circumscribing his 
power as to keep him from such indiscreet steps. Urban 
having been informed of this, caused the suspected 
cardinals to be arrested. His vengeance knew no bounds. 
He employed the rack to lay bare the whole conspiracy. 
Thus he made himself more hateful every day, and promoted 
the cause of his opponent. Urban, who died in the year 
1389, was succeeded by Boniface IX., a man destitute of 
every moral quality, as well as the knowledge requisite for 
an ecclesiastical office. His ruling passion was the love of 
money. All means were right to him which could minister 
to this passion. The well-being of the church went with 
him for nothing. As Theodoric of Niem reports, he was 
ignorant of all business in the Boman chancery, and hence 
approved of everything that happened to be laid before 
him.* ** In secular things," says the same writer, " he was 

' * L. 2, De Schiamate, c. 6 : IjpioraYitgrayitatem pontificalis officii, et 
adeo Bopplicatioiieg aibi propositas indiscrete signayit, ao si nimqiiam 
foiiaset in Bomana curia constitutus, nee qnsa petebantur in ipsis in- 
tellexit, et proposiiioneB factas coram eo per advocatoB in ejus consia- 
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not a little fortiinate ; but weak in spiritual things.* When 
mass was celebrated before him in the midst of many 
assembled prelates, this or that secretary would ever and 
anon be coming to him, to make some report about pecu- 
niary matters, which to him were the most momentous 

of alLf 

His accession to office happened at a time which might 
bring lai^ accessions of gain to one who did nothing but 
make traffic of spiritual tMngs to the ruin of the church. 
Pope Clement VI. had, qb we have remarked, already 
reduced the time of the jubilee to fifty years. It was 
probably the hope of gain that induced Urban VI. to 
shorten the time to thirty-three years. He died on the 
very year when this period returned, and left the fruits to 
his successor. An innumerable multitude from Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, Bohemia, England, and other kingdoms 
where Urban was acknowledged, came together in Rome, 
and large oblations were presented in the churches. Some 
portion was used for the reconstruction of ruined church 
edifices. But the major part came into the hands of 
Boniface and many others. Not contented with this, 
BoniCace sent^ letters of indulgence and preachers of in- 
dulgence into all countries. These i^nts sold the indul- 
gence to all who gave the same sum as by computation the 
journey to Home would have cost them. Thus the sellers 
of indulgences were enabled to bring back from many 
countries more than a hundred thousand florins ; and in- 
asmuch as they bargained off their indulgences, which to 
the people appeared the same as forgiveness of sins, 
without requiring penitence, they laid the foundation of 
immense mischief. § For money one might obtain from 
them, by virtue of the power to bind and loose, which they 

torio toto tempore sui pontificatas non intelligens ad petita nimis 
confuse respondit, unde inscitia fere yemalia facta fait in curia tem- 
pore suo. 

* L. 2, c. 13 : In temporalibus non mediocriter fortunatus, sed in 
flpiritualibus debilis. 

t L. c. c. 11. 

X Theodoric of Niem says of him, in this connection : Erat enim in- 
satiabilis vorago et in avaritia nullus ei similis. Lib. 1, o. 68. 

§ Theodoric of Niem, ibid. : Quia omnia peccata etiam siae poeni- 
tentia ipsis confitentibus relaxayeront. 
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claimed for themselves, all sorts of dispensation. Enriched, 
they returned back in great state to Bome. Many of them 
Boniface caused to be airested, on the charge of embezzle- 
ment. Theodoric of Niem remarks, that several of these 
people came to a bad end, either falling victims to the fury 
of the people, or committing suicide. " It was befitting," 
says he, ** that they who so deceived the Christian people, 
When they were only serving their own cupidity, should 
perish miserably.* Simony and extortion from the churches 
reached, under this pope, their highest pitch." In the first 
seven years f he was still somewhat resb*ained from respect 
to the better disposed among the cardinals, and pursued the 
traffic more clandestinely. No sooner, however, had these 
better persons died than he cast off all further shame. 
"With a view to cover simony under some show of law, he 
made it a rule, that none should obtain the more important 
ecclesiastical offices, without first advancing a sum of 
money, which, by the estimate of the Boman chancery, 
should equal the income of the first year, the so-K)alled 
amnates. But now the same amount was required even for 
liie expectancy ; and thus many paid the money who never 
oame into actual possession of the office. All sorts of usury 
became common to meet the expenses of such a purchase. 
Many vagabond monks roved idly about Bome, seeking 
pibmotion, which by bad arts might easily be obtained at 
that time at the Boman court, llie most worthless of men 
could get promoted to the highest posts. The Bonifadan 
plantation, as it was called — a phrase to denote the most 
corrupt members of the clergy — became a byword in every 
man's mouth. 

Meantime the university of Paris did not cease to carry 
on its work according to the principles, which, in this 
«kfiair, they had expressed from the beginning ; and they 
lent all their energies to bring about the restoration of 
peace to the church, and the reformation of its abuses. 
They kept an incessant and attentive watch over the 
conduct of the two popes. But the political relations o 
the kingdom were unfistvourable to them — ^the regency during 

* Justum erat, ut hi, qui taliter Christianom populum deoeperint, 
eoram aTaritiffi consolentes male perderentor. 
t 2,7. 
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the minority of king Charles VI. of France, and afterwards 
his mental derangement. Clement found in Cardinal Peter 
de Luna of Arragon a Yery skilful and able negotiator, by 
whose means he endeavoured to form a party among the 
French princes, and, without sticking at bribery, to set in- 
fluences at work against the imiversity. Finally, the latter 
contrived, in spite of all difficulties, to carry out their 
object ; and in the year 1394 obtained license to set forth 
publicly before the king their opinion respecting the most 
appropriate method of restoring tranquillity to the church. 
From their own number was chosen a distinguished man 
to draw up the judgment, Nicholas of Clemangis, so named 
from his native place, Clamanges in Champagne, belonging 
to the diocese of Chalons sur Mame. He was educated at 
the Paris university, became a member of the collegium of 
Navarre, was master of the liberal arts, then Baccalaureus 
of Theology, and a disciple of the chancellor Gerson. He 
was even more distinguished than that great man for 
enlarged views and classical culture. In this theological 
tendency he was not cramped and confined within the 
common limits of the university of Paris, as we shall here- 
after perceive. In the judgment drawn up by his pen, 
and which he presented to the king at the head of a 
deputation from the university, we recognise his own 
spirit and style. 

There were three methods, among which the university 
left freedom for choice: that both popes should, for the 
good of the church, resign ; that they should submit their 
respective claims to the investigation of chosen and 
approved men ; or the meeting of a general council.* 

This council should, according to the then current 
legal form, consist of prelates exclusively ; or else inasmuch 
as these, to their shame and reproach,'|' were for the most 
part ignorant, and several of them too partial J to one or 
the other side, there must be joined with the prelates, in 
equal number, masters and doctors of theology and of law 
from the universities ; or, if these were not enough, dele- 

* The via cessionifi, compromiflsi ant ooncilii generalis. The judg- 
ment in Bolffi. L 1, p. 6S7, seq. 
t Qniaplureseonim proh pndorl hodie satiB illiterati sunt. P. 690. 
X Plnresqne ad alterotram partem inordinate affectL 
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gates should be added from the cathedral churches, the 
chapters, and the monastic orders. Next, the right to the 
meetitig of a general council is defended against the argu- 
ments alleged to the contrary by the advocates of the old 
church doctrine. Although this me^od had been objected 
to as an unsuitable one, by some flatterers and promoters 
of this monstrous schism, from its beginning down to the 
present time, rather to nourish the disorder than to act 
according to the judgment of truth; yet whoever would 
examine into the matter without prejudice, must see that 
this method was by no means so objectionable. There 
was, indeed, so much the more need of a general council, 
at a time when discipline, manners, and good order had, 
by the operation of this mischief-bringing schism, sunk 
to the lowest ebb, and so many abuses had crept abroad, 
that if the church were not soon helped, she must be 
plunged in irremediable ruin. ** Too late," he exclaims, 
addr^ing the popes, '* will it repent you to have looked 
about after no remedies. K now, when it stands in your 
power, you do not see the near-impending dangers, who do 
you suppose will still be willing to endure such govern- 
ment of the church? — ^who to bear these extortions and 
wrongs of the church ? — ^who, these cheap promotions of all 
the worthless and the most ignorant to all the highest 
dignities ? You deceive yourselves, assuredly you deceive 
yourselves, if you suppose that this will long be tolerated 
in you. If men will not see it, or, seeing it, will be silent, 
the very stones shall cry out against you.* " 

To the question, whence comes the authority of a coun- 
cil, he answers, — '* The consent and agreement of all the 
faithful will confer it ; Christ in the gO[En>el confers it, when 
he says, * Where two or three are gathered in my name, 
I am in the midst of them.' " 

After a full explanation of the above-mentioned three 
methods for the restoration of unity, it is declared : Which- 
ever of the two popes refuses to adopt one of these three 
methods, or to propose some other, is to be regarded as 
an obstinate schismatic, and therefore a heretic. He is 
no shepherd of the church, but a tyrant, and must no longer 
be obeyed. 

The king is most earnestly called upon to do all in his 
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power for the restoration of peace to the church. ; to make 
all secular affairs give way to this. To this end, the evils 
that had resulted from the schism are minutely portrayed. 
In connection with this, to be sure, we find it erroneoudy 
assumed — ^for it is an error according to the history as we 
have presented it — ^that the church down to the time of 
this schism had been in a flourishing condition. But this 
statement is somewhat modified ; for the existing evils are 
not imputed directly and solely to the schism itself, but in 
part also to the preceding state of things ; so that a time of 
corruption may accordingly be marked, which existed 
previous to the schism.* Worthless and wicked men had 
been promoted to the government of the church, and were 
still promoted to the same ; men to whom nothing was 
sacred ; by whose disgraceful acts, and in ministration to 
whose pleasures, the churches were drained, the monasteries 
plimdered. The priests were seen begging, or they were 
employed on the most menial and degrading services. 
The church utensils of gold and silver were in many places 
sold to eke out those extortions. How many churches had 
been brought to ruin I He complains of the simony which 
had occasioned the worst appointments to spiritual offices. It 
was not the learned who received promotion ; but the more 
learned men were, the more were they detested, because 
by such simony was more boldly castigated than by others. 
As the most wicked abuse of all, to describe which language 
scarcely strong enough could be found, he signalises the 
abuse in the administration of the sacraments, especially of 
ordination and of penance.f Nothing was to be said about 
the curtailment of the liberties of the church, and the loss 
of its goods, for they were only temporals ; although, in these 
times, temporals were regarded as of the greater importance. J 
The university next defended itself against the reproach 
that it chose to inveigh against the pope, (for whose honour 

* Quid ante hoc schisms schismatisqae praBambtila eccleeda florentius? 
P. 693. 

t Et quod iniquissimum est, nee satis exaggerari verbis potest, hsdo 
est, quie damnatissima corruptela sacramentorum omnium injustas 
collatlones et prsBcipue ordinum ac poenitentUe turpi detestabUique 
qusBstu yendit. P. 694. 

X Quamquam majoxa isti haao tempoialia judicant. 
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the university should be more zealous than all others), 
from its ambition to govern all things, especially in the 
church, according to its will. They who cast upon the 
university this reproach, it was said, were endeavour- 
ing to maintain the schism in the church for their own 
emolument; for, in any well-ordered condition of the 
church, they would find it impossible to secure so many 
and fat benefices.^ It is true, said the university, they do 
not want to govern the church ; they prefer to let them- 
selves be governed ; but they do want, on the other hand, 
to practise extortions, to destroy and rend the churches. 
And because, constrained by our own conscience and the 
truth, we cannot remain silent at this, because we are 
neither willing nor able to bear it with equanimity, it is 
for this reason that they, in sa great danger of the church, 
have fabricated sucb charges against vta. Does it become 
us to keep silence where the very stones ought to cry 
out? 

When the university presented this writing, they re- 
ceived at first an evasive answer. But when they pressed 
for a more decided declaration, they received for answer. 
It was the king's pleasure that they should neither treat 
nor consider this matter any farther, that they should not 
receive nor open any letters relating to it until they had 
first been shown to the king. Upon this the university 
carried into effect the resolution previously passed, that 
sermons and lectures should be suspended by all their 
members until satisfaction was given to their demands.f 
Next, the university addressed to the pope a very frank 
and bold letter, in which they strongly protested against 
the intriguing conduct of the cardinal Peter de Lima, 
without mentioning his name, and urgently besought him 
to do all in his power, to put a speedy end to the schism ; 
so that this schism — which God avert — might not become 
an everlasting one, for the thing had already come to that 
pass, that men were heard openly to say, it made no sort of 
difference how many popes there were. There might be 

* Magnas qtiippe dignitates et cnuasa beneficia in hao turbata ecclesia 
asseqnuntur, quae integra ac unita se nunquam adipiscl posse et merito 
eonfiderent. P. 695. 

t BaliBTis, L 0. p. 696. 
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not two or three only, but even twelve. Each realm mighi^ 
have its own ecolekiastical superior; and each of these 
might be independent of the others.* 

It is. clear from this, how the being accustomed to have 
no generally-acknowledged pope, had already had the 
effect of leading men to think, that perhaps one uni- 
versal visible head of the church was a thing not neces- 
sary. The pope, it is said, manifested great indignation in 
reading this letter, calling it, as was reported to the 
university, a malignant and venomous letter, f The uni- 
versity thereupon issued a second letter to the pope, vindi- 
cating itself from this reproach, and showing that they had 
acted out of pure zeal for the welfare of the church, still 
expressing themselves, however, with great freedom. But 
Clement was already dead. Now, if it had been possible 
at this juncture to prevent a new papal election on this 
side, the removal of the schism would thereby have been 
greatly facilitated. The university of Paris endeavoured 
to bring this about by letters and delegates sent to the 
king, and directly afterwards to the collie of cardinals : 
but they could effect nothing. The cardinals at Avignon 
only made more haste to complete their election, so as to 
frustrate this design. They thought themselves bound to 
maintain their rights s^inst the other party. Yet before 
proceeding to the election, they pledged themselves J to use 
every effort to bring about the restoration of peace to the 
church, and agreed that whichever one of them should be 
chosen pope, he would not hesitate, if it should be neces- 
sary to effect that end, to resign his dignity. The already- 
named cardinal Peter de Luna of Arragon, a man far 
superior to his predecessors, at least in derical dignity, 
plausible manuers, and the art of managing - men, was 
chosen pope. He called himself Benedict XIII. He had 
been, earlier, professor of the canon law at Montpellier, 

* Ut plenmKiue passim et publice non yereantardicere, Nihil omnino 
cniandum, ^not pap89 sint, et non solummodo duo ant trea^ sed decern 
ant dnodecun, imo et singnlis regnis ainguloe prsefici posse, nulla 
sibi inyicem potestatis ant jurisdictionis auctoritate pnelatos. L. 1, 
p. 700. 

t Malas sunt et Tenenos». L. I, p. 701. 

} The form is to be found in Buls&. 1. c. f. 730^ 
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and had enjoyed a good reputation.* Gregory XI. made 
him oardinal.f He had thus far, as Theodoric of Niem 
says, manifested great zeal for the restoration of the unity 
of the church. When employed by pope Clement on em- 
bassies, he had fonnd fault, becaase the pope did nothing 
for the restoration of concord to the church. But his 
administration of the papacy did not answer the expecta- 
tions which his previous conduct may have inspired. He 
utterly ignored the pledge which he had given before he 
assumed the papal dignity. He did not recognise ihe form 
of that oath, wnen sent to him, as genuine, and asserted 
that a pope could not be bound. ^ 

In the year 1401, § Nicholas of Clemangis composed his 
remarkable book on t?ie Corruptions of the Churchy in which he 
sets forth these corruptions, afifecting all portions of the 
church, in the darkest colours, and yet most assuredly in 
accordance with the truth. He, too, not only considers the 
schism as a consequence of the corruptions in the church, 
but also as a means designed to bring men to the con- 
sciousness of them. *' Who does not know," says he, " that 
this fri^htfdl pest of schism was first introduced into the 
church by the wickedness of the cardinals, that by them it 
has been promoted, propagated, and enabled to strike its 
roots so deep?" (I "If," says he, "all kingdoms, however 
mighty, great, and exalted, have been prostrated to the 

* Theodoric of Niem writes concerning him, from an acquaintance 
with him thiriy-six years hefore at Monlpellier : Homo ingeniosns et 
ad inreniendmn res novas valde sahtilis. Gf. 1. 2, c. 33. 

t Theodoric of Kiem says of him : Qui tnnc satis dilegehatnr a muLtiB, 
eo qjod peritus et yirtuofius existeret, a plurihus landfikbatnr. 

^ jDn Boulay, p. 729, cites the letter of me pope to the king of France : 
Bespondemns, quod qui tihi Tel aliis ista scripsemnt, Tel quomodolihet 
retmenmt, minus reridice id egemnt, et propterea dictam copiam, 

2 nam confictam esse constanter asserimus, tihi remittimus. It hids 
iie cardinals, p. 731, ne ia dicta schedula vos suhscrihatis, nee etiam 
consentiatis aliqualiter aliia; qu«d non licent seu non decent, sen ex 
quihus occasio forte posset deprehendi, <^uod contra roTerentiam, ohe- 
oientiam aut honorem nohis et ecdesiiB Bomanie per ros dehitas, 
seu laudahiles mores inter nos et vos, pr»deoe8W>re0 nootros et vestros 
obBervari consnetos aliquA fierent. 

§ As he himself says in the hook De Buina EcolesisB, c. 16,— H. t. d. 
Haidt, torn. I. pars in. p. 18, when the division had already lasted 
nearly tw^ity-tiiree years. 
li G. 16. 
VOL. IX. O 
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dust by injustice and pride, how knowest thou " — bo he 
addresses the church — '' when thon hast cast £9tr from thee 
the firm rock of humility thou wast founded on, and which 
feared no storm of invasion, and hast lifted thy horn on 
high, that such a fabric of pride, erected by thyself, will 
not be overthrown ? Already has thy pride, which could not 
sustain itself, begun slowly and gradually to fall, and on 
this account its fall was not perceived by the majority. 
But now thou art wholly plunged in the gulf, and especially 
since the breaking out of this abominable schism. Most 
surely has ' the divine anger permitted this to come upon 
thee as a check to thy intolerable wickedness, that thy 
domination, so displeasing to God, so odious to the nations, 
iiiay, by being divided within itself, come to nought." 
Not that the true faith would run any hazard in this con- 
flict of contending churches* in the world: this being 
founded upon the firm rock would remain unshaken ; but 
it was otherwise with all that temporal power, glory, and 
pleasure wherewith the church was overladen even to 
loathing and the forgetfulness of herself.* As the cessation 
of the synagogue followed close upon the destruction of 
Jerusalem, so the fall of Bome, as seat and head of the 
church, seemed to indicate that the destruction of the 
church herself and her dominion might be near at hand. 
For how could she long subsist, who, deprived of her 
original seat and head, was obliged to roam about fugitive 
and inconstant, and, like a stranger in the world, wander 
from one place to another ? She must have foreseen her 
impending fall, since the time that, detested for her forni- 
cation, she fled from Eome to Avignon ; where, in propor- 
tion to her greater freedom, she more openly and shame- 
lessly exposed to view the ways of her simony and profana- 
tion, bringing foreign and perverted manners, the source 
of infinite mischief, into France. Where good manners 
and severe discipline once reigned, immoderate luxury had, 
by her means, now begun to spread.. Holding up the 
synagogue as an antetype of the church, he bids the latter 
take warning by the fate of the former. Then he addresses 

* Loqnor de tempondi potentato, de gloria et deliciis, quibus usque 
ad nauseam et obliyionem sui ipsa ecclesia obruta est Gap. 42. 
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the church ; ** Awake, for once, from thy long sleep, O 
wretched sister of the synagogue ! Awake, I say, at last, 
for once ; and set a limit to thy intoxication, which it might 
take thee long enough, so to speak, to sleep out I If one 
spark of a sound understanding still remains in thee, search 
diligently into the writings of the prophets, and know irom 
them that the hour of thy shame is no longer at a distance, 
but dose by. Thou wilt see what an end awaits thee ; and 
how evil and dangerous it. is for thee to lie long in this 
filth." * He describes'!' into what ignominious dependence 
on the French court, Clement YII. had cast himself ; how 
he was compelled to sacrifice the good of the church to the 
interests of the French princes. He speaks of the scanda- 
lous bargaining away of benefices. " What poorer creature," 
says he, '^ was there than our Clement as long as he lived, 
who had so debased himself to the condition of a servant of 
^rvants to the princes of France, that such threats and 
scornful language were daily heaped upon him by the 
people of the court, as ought not to be borne by the most 
miserable slave ! He gave way to their rage, he gave way 
to the time, he gave way to clamorous demands. He used 
fsdsehoods, disguises ; gave splendid promises ; put off 
with Mr hopes from one day to another. To some he gave 
benefices, others he held at bay with words. AU who by 
the art of flattery, or of playing the buffoon, had made them- 
selves agreeable to the court, he took every pains to please, 
and to secure their favour by benefices, in order that by 
the good offices of such he might make sure of the favour of 
their master." On the handsome and well-dressed young 
men, in whose companionship he most delighted, he had 
bestowed nearly all the vacant bishoprics and other most 
honourable posts. The more easily to secure and preserve 
the goodwill of the princes, he . had himself, and without 
solicitation, sent them presents, allowed them to practise 
any extortions they chose on the clergy, nay, even invited 
them to do so at their pleasure. In this most deplorable 
servitude, which could not be called a government of the 
church, he had spent more than fifteen years, inflicting an 
injury on the church surpassing all belief. 

♦ Cap. 41. t Cop. 42. 
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He goes through the Beveral orders and offices of the 
chnrdh for the purpose of pointing out the corruption in 
them all. He descrihes* the worldly pride and state of the 
cardinals, who, when they had been raised from the lowest 
rank and {h>m the humblest offices to that highest dignity — 
as, for example, from the condition of gravediggers — wholly 
foi^t what they once were, ahd looked down upon all the 
oU^r spiritual offices of the church with disdain. He re* 
proaohed them with their luxurious habits of living ;f ac- 
cused them of grasping at ail the benefices, of practising 
simony. He speaks} of the bad appointments to benefices 
proceeding from the Boman chancery, which had usurped 
everything to itself. Not from studious pursuits and the 
school alone, but from the plough, and from menial employ- 
ments, individuals were here and Ihere called to the guidance 
of parishes and to the other benefices ; men who understood 
little more of Latin than they did of the Arabic language ; 
nAjy men who could not even read, and, shame to say, 
hardly knew the alphabet. But may they not perhaps 
have made amends for this ignorance by the excellence of 
their manners? Not in the least. Brought up without 
learning in idleness, they busied themselves only with look- 
ing out for their pleasures, feasting and sporting. Hence in 
all places, so many bad, wretched, ignorant priests, whose 
scandalous lives made them both offensive and sources of 
corruption to the communities. Hence the expressions of 
contempt for priests on the lips of all the people. While 
it was formerly the case, that with people of the world the 
priesthood stood in the highest honour, and nothing was 
considered more worthy of respect than this order, now 
nothing was considered more deserving of contempt. He 
complains § that the study of the Scriptures, and every man 
who engaged in that study, were ridiculed ; and especially 
— which was most to be wondered at — by the bishops, who 
looked upon their own decrees as of vastly more importance 
than the divine precepts. That glorious office of preach- 
ing, the fairest of all ofiBces, and which once belonged 
solely to the pastors, had sunk among them to so low 

♦ Cap. 13. 

t Ixmnensa et inezcnsabilis vorago concupiscentiao. 

i Cap. 7. § Cap. 19. 
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esteem, that there was nothing they held to be more worth- 
less, or less becoming their dignity. He points ont« the 
mendicants as being almost the only persons that occupied 
themselves with the study of the Scriptures, that supplied 
the office of preaching, who alone, o^ they affirmed, ad- 
ministered the functions of all the church offices which 
were neglected by all others, alone represented that which 
by the vices, the ignorance, and remissness of all the rest 
had falleQ into desuetu4e. But next he attacks these 
also, representing them as the genuine successors of the 
Pharisees described in the gospels, who, under their show 
of holiness, concealed all manner of wickedness. They 
were ravening wolves in sheep's clothing, who put on for 
outside show, severity of life, chastity, humility, holy 
simplicity, but in secret abandoned tiiemselves to the 
choicest pleasures, to a dainty variety of luxurious enjoy- 
ments. He acknowledges t that in the midst of the great 
mass of the bad members of the church there was doubtless 
also a good seed ; since Christ had promised of the chtirch 
at large, that her faith should not become utterly extinct ; 
but in the midst of so many that were bad, the small 
number of the good vanished to a poirU. The proportion 
was scarcely one to a thousand. And whenever an indivi- 
dual in a community distinguished himself by his pious 
living, he was made a butt of ridicule for the rest, was 
pointed out as a proud man, a singular fellow, an insane 
person, or a hypocrite ; hence numbers from whom some 
good might come, had they been asspciated with the good, 
were in the society of the bad swept along into wicked- 
ness. 

Clemangis saw more profoundly than others into the 
corruptions of the church, and its causes ; and hence he 
placed but little confidence in the means employed for its 
removaL He was penetrated with a thorough conviction 
that the thing needed here was a deep-going process of 
purification, to be accomplished only by the wisdom and 
almighty power of God ; and he saw that the evils which 
men vamly sought to heal by higher remedies, must, in 
spite of all human expedients, continually go on increasing 

* Cap. 33. t Cap. 39, 40. 
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to their fullest measure before that help could come from 
God. *' Because," says he, " the church, though torn and 
rent by so many calamities, refused to humble herself, she 
justly, therefore, must first be humbled by Him who humbles 
whatever exalteth itself, and exalts the lowly, to the end 
that she may return back to the state of grace from which 
she has fallen. She must first be still more afflicted, still 
more smitten ; not till then can she be healed."* " For," 
says he, *' as regards the restoration of the church, rent 
asunder by this unhappy schism, it is Tain to hope that any- 
thing of this sort will be brought about by us. This can 
never be accomplished by man's work, never by any human 
art whatsoever. This thing requires of a certainty another 
hand. And if ever a union of the church shall take place, 
the physician that effects it must be He who gave the 
wound ; for the wound is so grave and incurable as to be 
incapable of healing by any other pains. A great deal has 
been done on this^ubject, a great deal written ; a great deal 
said ; many embassies have been undertaken on account of 
it. But the more we have met and deliberated and pro- 
posed, the more complicated and obscure the matter has 
grown ; for God mocks our pains, because we fancy our- 
selves able by our own prudence and skill, without his 
help, to accomplish what is his work alone. Add to this, 
that we are unworthy of receiving peace from him and of 
having peace ; for God the Lord has said, '* There is no 
peace to the wicked." He looks forward in expectation of 
a persecution of the church, sent as a divine judgment, 
and growing out of the schism. By this persecution coming 
from the secular power, the church would be deprived of 
the rights and possessions not her own which she had 
brought within her grasp, and reduced back to poyerty. 
*' This persecution," says he, " will come upon us sooner 
perhaps than many are aware. We might see the founda- 
tion already laid for it in various ways, were we not so 
blinded ; and any man possessed of his senses may certainly 
see how this persecution threatens to break out more and 
more every day." Scanning with a prophetic eye the 
remote future as if it were near at hand, Clemangis predicts 

* Cap. 43. 
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such a process of purification and such a revolution of the 
church, as subsequently proceeded from the Eeformation. 
" What methods," he concludes, " still remain in thy hands, 
Christ, if thou wilt purify thy church from such dross as 
that into which its gold and silver have been converted ? 
what other method, than that thou wilt finally purge away 
fit)m the refining even this dross itself, which can by no 
refining fire be again transmuted into gold and silver, and 
prepare in it a new metal of untarnished purity ?" 

Li order clearly to understand how this distinguished 
man judges concerning the corruption of the church of his 
time, and concerning the means requisite for its cure, we 
should compare with this book a treatise which he addressed 
to a friend of his, who was candidate for a theological 
degree, and proposed to hold lectures on the Sentences at 
some university. This was his treatise on the Studi/ of 
Theology.* He represents the chief end of theological study 
to be education for the office of preaching. In the neglect 
of this, he finds the principal cause of the corruption of the 
church. In the exercise of this office, we ought chiefly to 
imitate Christ; for his whole activity had consisted in 
teaching. ** For sometimes," says he, ** Christ taught his 
disciples, sometimes the multitude, sometimes the Phari- 
sees ; occasionally he taught in the synagogue, often in the 
temple, sometimes on the land, sometimes on the water, 
sometimes on mountains, sometimes on the plains ; often- 
times he taught many together ; then, again, individuals. 
Who should not say, then, that the best method is the one 
which Christ, the perfect pattern of all that is good, 
practised unceasingly while living in the flesh ? But what 
is meant by being a teacher? What else than this: with 
the right art, with experience, and zeal for the cure of 
souls, to teach others ? For it is not the square cap, not 
the higher pulpit that makes the doctor." " To the theologian 
or to the preacher," says he, *' for I look upon both as one and 
the 9ame^ it belongs, in particular, to live uprightly accord- 
ing to the will of God, that in the practice of this command- 
ment, and in all life and conversation, he may furnish a 
pattern to all." He accordingly regards the practical 

* De Stadio Theologioo, in D'Aohery^s Spicilegium, vol. I. p. 473, seq. 
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element as the end i^id aim of theological study, and dis- 
putes a theologian of some eminence, who had asserted that 
to teach and dispute at the university was something of 
higher note than to preach. '* Since," says he, " the end of 
theological study is to instruct in the right manner one's 
self and others in that which pertains to eternal life, so we 
may see which we should consider as most profitable and 
salutary, whether actively to discharge the predicatorial 
office in zeal for the salvation of souls, or after one has ob- 
tained the academical degree, to remain always at the 
university, teaching and disputing. What purpose,** says 
he, " is jJl this to serve ? Certainly this pui'pose — to form 
others that they may be capable of leading the rest to 
salvation. Now if the means must correspond to the end, 
is it not better, by one's own preaching, to lead others to 
salvation, than to educate such as are destined thus to 
operate on others, but will perhaps never do so ?* Who 
must not see," he says, " that it is better to banish errors out 
of the hearts of men, than out of books ? In many things, 
the people at the present time stand at a very great distance 
in their ways of thinking from that which the true faith 
requires. They use magical arts ; they are closely wrapt 
in various superstitions; they seek advice &om fortune- 
tellers ; they are in error as to the majority of the articles 
of feiith. If there is much acute disputation against all this 
in the schools, of what avail is it to those, who, remote 
from such places, hear nothing of all this, those whom no 
theologians ever come to instruct ? Is not the physician 
who, ^ter having learned the art, visits and heals the sick, 
more useful than he who never exercises the art, but only 
disputes in the schools ?" f The cause, however, of the 
neglect of preaching, and the cause of the bad preaching in 
his own time, he finds in the false treatment of theology, as 
merely a matter of the understanding and not a matter of 
the heart ; in the dislike of the study of the Bible, in the 
one-sided scholastic tendency, in the fact that such a 
theology was pursued as ooidd neither fill the heart with 
zeal for the preacher's office, nor render one qualified for 
its performance. He says—'* We see most school-theolo- 

* P. 478. t P. 479. 
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gians at the present time attributing so little weight to 
proofis drawn £rom the Scriptures, that they deride a proof 
grounded on such authority, as indicating a sluggish 
intellect, or want of acuteness ; as if that were of more 
weight, which is excogitated by human invention, than 
what God had revealed £rom heaven. After citing the 
words in 2 Tim. iii. 16, he says : *♦ Of little profit to that end 
are the things in which the majority exercise themselves at 
the present day ; things which may indeed, in some way or 
other, serve to sharpen the intellect, but can neither warm 
the heart, kindle emotion in the soul, nor supply it with 
any nourishment, but leave it cold, hard, and withered." ♦ 
Hence it is that they are so indolent in discharging the 
preacher's office. They have never learned the science 
which ministers thereto. This is the trae knowledge after 
which every theologian should strive, knowledge which not 
only informs the understanding, but at the same time takes 
hold on the affections." t He compares the theology of his 
time to the apples of Sodom, which, seen from without, 
appeared fair, but within were only dust and ashes. Ac- 
cordingly, such a theology could never still the cravings of 
the spirit, however acute and ingenious it might appear. 
He calLs upon his friend to study, in particular, the church 
fathers ; but to regard these as only the rivulets, leading 
back to the fountain-head of the holy Scriptures themselves. 
He already lays down the principle, that, in matters of 
religion, nothing should be asserted which could not be 
proved out of the sacred Scriptures, where, by rightly 
searching, one would find everything necessary to be known 
n order to salvation.} 

The predictions uttered by Clemangis, in his book De 

* Ad qniB ilia simt parom utilia^ in quibus hodie pluiimi exercentor, 
qu8B licet intellectum utcumqne acnant, nullo tamen igne succendunt 
affectum, nnllo motu excitant, nnllo alimento pascunt, sed frigidum, 
torpentem, aridnm relinquunt. P. 476. 

t lUa est vera scientia, qua theologiim decet, ^namqne ommB debet 
theologos expetere, qu» non modo intelleotum instruat, 8ed infundat 
gimul atque imbuat imectum. Ibid. 

X Quoniam in his quae divina sunt, nihil debemvs temere deflnlie, 
nisi ex coelestibus possit oraculis approbari : quse divinitus enuntiata 
de bia, quie scita de deo Bont necesaaria, ant ad salntem opportinui, w 
dUigentur inyesiigareiitar, nos suffioieiiter iostraant Ibid. 
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Bnina Ecclesiffi, about the fruitless character of the means by 
which it was attempted to do away the schism, were more 
and more verified every day. The university of Paris 
issued a letter to pope Benedict soon after his accession to 
office, calling upon him in the most pressii^ manner to set 
forward the cause of the union without any procrastination. 
He ought not to delay even for a moment. If he waited 
but a day, another would soon be added, and so the whole 
thing would pass into forgetfulness. Flatterers would 
come : men who, under the guise of friendship, instilled the 
deadliest poison — men, ambitious for dignities; eager 
aspirants for promotions and benefices; all the courtiers 
who did homage to the power of the moment : and if to such 
he opened his ears, they would be ever drawing him feurther 
and farther from this matter. United with all this would 
be the sweet custom of honour, best fitted of all things to 
entice and deceive him, as it had done with many, especially 
in these times. He had the latest example of this in his 
predecessor, who had by it alone been led to adhere so 
obstinately to the opinion he had once adopted. But if 
Benedict should advert to the fact, that all did not depend 
on him, that there was something incumbent also on the 
other pope, it was maintained, on the other hand, that 
without the least doubt everything depended on his doing 
his own duty ; and the other might be left to do the same, 
or, if he did not do it, he must inevitably make the wicked- 
ness of his course evident to all. The pope returned to this 
letter of the university an answer couched in the most 
general terms, expressing his earnest desire of promoting 
the unity of the church, but at the same time excusing 
himself on the plea that all did not depend on him alone, 
and that he felt himself pledged to nothing. 

To explain the fact, how the popes could for so long a 
time disappoint the earnest desires of all the well-disposed 
for the restoration of church-unity, and for a renovation of 
the church, now so deeply depressed, and to understand 
rightly the fluctuating, uncertain character of the negotia- 
tions entered into with them, we should have distinctly 
before our minds the relation of the parties by which they 
were influenced. As usually happens in passing from an 
old state of things to a new, three parties had sprung up : 
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OHO, which was utterly unable to rid itself of the principles 
of the mediaeval ecclesiastical law, and of papal absolutism, 
and which ever eyed with suspicion all attempts to set an- 
other authority as judge over the pope ; a second, which was 
disposed to carry out against the the pope with reckless vio- 
lence, and without sparing, the principles of the new eccle^ 
siastical law now in the process of formation, according to 
which the popes should be subject to the control of general 
councils, — a party inclined to radical revolution ; and the 
more prudent and moderate advocates of the new system, 
of the new liberty of the church, at whose head stood men 
like D' Ailly and Gerson. The French church itself, which 
laboured most zealously for the removal of the schism, and 
the reform of the church, was divided into these three 
parties, and their own contentions with each other promoted 
the interests of pope Benedict, who possessed far more self- 
reliance and craft than his predecessors, and the popes of 
the other party, and who seems to have understood how to 
exercise a certain power over the minds of others. Opposed 
to the free spirit of the university of Paris was the tendency 
and bent of the universify at Toulouse, which was still fast 
entangled in the old system. But in the university of 
Paris itself, those two parties — the party inclined to radical 
measures, and the more moderate one — could not come to 
any i^eement. The one wanted from the first to put an 
end to the crafty intrigues of Benedict, and with the aid of 
the secular power to break up his rule. They would go 
the length of renouncing ecclesiastical obedience to him, 
thus compeUing him to resign. A welcome thing to them 
it would be if the French church should for once subsist 
without a pope and govern itself. It might doubtless be 
the case also that, with many, worldly interests mixed in. 
The more prudent party dreaded a movement which, once 
set agoing, might lead farther than was at first proposed. 
With the theological faculty the considerations of mildness 
and forbearance had the most weight; but they easily 
yielded to the preponderance of the other faculties. Gerson, 
by his character and his principles, was no less violent in 
his opposition to all that appeared to him revolutionary in 
the evolution of the church, than he was to all slavish de- 
pendence of the church upon the popes, and the mean 
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course, which appeared to him the only right one between 
the two extremes, he was for thrusting upon all. It might 
appear surprising, that the alread j-mentioned Nicholas of 
Olemangis, the organ through whom the Paris university 
expressed its earlier free-spoken declarations against the 
pope, who, for freedom of mind stood far above all the 
Parisian theologians, and had ventured to break through 
the common limits of the Parisian theology, should not in 
this case, however, be at all satisfied with the bolder party 
which stood forth against pope Benedict. But for the very 
reason that he saw so deeply into the corruption of the 
church and its causes, he could not indulge the hopes by 
which others allowed themselves to be deceived. He was 
convinced, from the beginning, that something else must be 
relied on than human wisdom ; that help was to be expected 
for the church from God alone. He feared that by all the 
attempts to cure, the evil might only be made worse. He 
was perfectly satisfied with neither one of the parties. In 
those who stood forth with the most freedom and boldness, 
he missed a pure and single interest for the well-being of 
the church; he believed that he saw selfish motives. He 
beheld little else but the contest of passions ; he did not 
find the wisdom and calm collectedness that grew out of 
cool persuasion, by which alone the rightful cause could be 
ascertained. The conduct of Benedict's enemies appeared 
to him indelicate, passionate, and unforbearing. He failed 
of seeing in it the respect which was due to the head of the 
church. Although in his theological tendency he was 
otherwise more free than the rest of the Parisian theologians, 
and not trammelled by the fetters of scholasticism, yet he 
could not so easily as many others set himself beyond all 
respect for the papal office. He feared an indevout 
tendency, striving to break loose from the head of the 
church. He saw arbitrary will and a licentious freedom 
already spreading far and wide, in lieu of discipline and 
good order. He feared that in place of dependence on the 
popes, in whom he would by no means approve of the abuse 
of power, would be substituted a still more corrupting 
dependence on princes and courts. In view of such dangers 
as these which seemed to him to threaten the cotirse of ihe 
party which proposed to break loose from pope Benedict, he 
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vf9B fromoonviction an opponentof those Tiolent steps against 
liim. Add to this, that Olemangis could not in particular 
plaee the least confidence in those hopes which were huilt on 
tiie declaration of neutrality b j France. He believed that by 
this divisions only woxdd arise in their own party, and that 
the opposite elements, instead of being enfeebled, would 
gain strength. Neither woxdd the abdication of pope Bene- 
dict be of any use unless the other pope should resolve to do 
likewise, or his party were disposed to force him to it. 
Thus he feared that by division among themselves, and con- 
sequent weakness, the other party would only become more 
confirmed and more haughty, while no issue would be 
reached. These considerations made him from the beginning 
and ever after an opponent of the proposed renunciation of 
pope Benedict, and he held his position to the last, when 
his voice could no longer be heard i^inst so many others, 
and what he would have prevented if he could, was still 
carried through. The ootisequenoes that ensued justified 
the views which had been expressed by him. Add to this, 
that Benedict, personally, had made a favourable impression 
on him. He was inclined to excuse the steps he had taken ; 
he gave him credit for more interest in the welfare of tlie 
church than others did. He always carefully abstained 
from flattering the pope ; he reminded him in the strongest 
language of his duty to the church. When the pope entered 
upon his office, Olemangis wrote him a letter upon that 
oooasion, in 1394, explaining to him the point of view, such 
as we have already described it, under which he himself 
regarded the relations of the church at that time. " Far be 
from me," he wrote, *'any wish to flatter the pope, as 
from my eady youth this worst of pests, which commits 
such frightful ravages on all common interests, has ever 
been to me an abomination. Plenty of those will appear 
before you, who, unused to speak the truth, and inflamed 
by a blind desire of benefices, will endeavour to flatter your 
ears with deceitful words. Would to God there were even 
but a few still left, fair and friendly enough to tell you the 
truth wtiich engenders hatred, which is. unwelcome to the 
multitude, though welcome, as I hope, to your heart ! I 
confess, that at the present moment, so £ur as in me lies, I 
am of this number, and so shall remain, should I address 
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you any other letter in the fatore. I come not to petition 
you for benefices, not to speak to you about any interests of 
my own, but of yours. And with good truth may I call that 
your interest, which is the interest of the whole church, the 
guidance and administration of which God has now set 
before you." After reminding the pope of the compass and' 
extent of his duties growing out of tikis relation of his to 
the church, he adds : " It will, however, be required of you 
from the Lord, whose vicar you are, to give an account of 
so much the more, as you and your predecessors have 
taken on your shoulders, of your own will, additional 
burdens besides what were long ago imposed on you by the 
Lord and the church ; as you by setting aside the custom 
of election to the bishoprics and other church dignities, and 
by taking away from all patrons the right of collation, have 
made the distribution of ecclesiastical ofSces, in all the 
grades, dependent on your will. Whether this was for 
your happiness, you must judge for yourself; but whether 
it serve for the well-being of the church, is a question the 
discussion of which would occupy too much space for a 
letter." From these words it is easy to see — what accords 
with other declarations of Clemangis — that he, like the 
other men of the Paris university who favoured reform, 
considered some limitation of the papal power, which had 
brought everything within its vortex — a limitation of this 
power in the guidance of the church — as a thing calculated 
to promote the interest of the pope, by freeing him from 
responsibilities which he was in no condition to meet, as 
well as the good of the church itself. How important an 
object it seemed in his own mind, that the pope should be 
placed in contact with noble and free-hearted men appears 
firom the fact that he particularly recommended to him in 
this letter, Pierre d'Ailly, then clumcellor of the university 
of Paris. He describes him as a man greatly distinguished 
by his knowledge, his character, and his zeal for the unity 
of the church ; a man, whose virtues had drawn upon him 
the hatred of many.* We will here mention, by the way, 
an incident characteristic of Clemangis and his relations to 
Avignon. He had sent this letter to his friends at the 

* £p. 2. Kic. de Clemangis, 0pp. ed. Lydiua, Epp. pp. 6 — 10. 
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court in Avignon, reqaeeting them to place it in the hcmds 
of the pope : bnt these friends had found it necessary to 
expunge many parts of it. The letter appeared to them too 
bold ; they interpreted it as a want of respect, that he should 
address the pope in the singular number ; the encomiiuns on 
Peter d'Ailly, whose free and noble spirit would not be 
likely to make him a favourite at the court of Avignon, they 
thought overdrawn, so they had taken the liberty to alter 
the letter according to their own will ; for example, to leave 
out the whole passage where Olemangis warns the pope 
against flattery, since even this seemed to them hardly con- 
sistent with the respect due to the pope. As a matter of 
course, the letter, as Olemangis complains, was robbed, by 
these arbitrary omissions and alterations, of its true meaning. 
Now, had they presented the letter in this mutilated form, 
they might thus at least have shown their good intentions 
towards their friend; but by putting, as they did, the 
mutilated letter into the pope*s hands along with the 
original, they may only have intended by such a course to 
shield themselves from any charge of disrespect towards 
the pope in transmitting to him so bold a letter, or they 
may, as Olemangis suspected, have intended to make the 
writer himself appear in an un&vourable light. At any 
rate they must have been much more intent on their own 
interest than on that of their friend. Olemangis bitterly 
blames this proceeding of his friends. *' It is the pernicious 
distemper of these times," he says, '* and particularly of the 
place you live in, Avignon, to suppose that truth cannot 
please unless it appears decked out in ornaments and con- 
cealed by flattery ; that if it be presented naked and with 
freedom, it must offend everybody and stir up against it 
anger or ridicule. No wonder, then, that you have con- 
tracted a taint from the customs of the place and the time." * 
At all events, that solicitude of theirs was unfounded ; and 
if they proposed to themselves any such object as those just 
mentioned, they were disappointed. Benedict could not 
have been displeased with Olemangis for speaking so freely. 
This honest freedom probably led him to entertain a still 
greater liking for the writer. Benedict succeeded in per- 

♦ Bp. 3. p. 12. 
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Boading Clemangis to enter into his own service, thereby 
gaining the double advants^ of depriving the alliance of 
the more libexal parties at Pans of the talents of so good a 
man, and of turning these talents to the benefit of his own 
cause. Through the mediation of the friends of Clemangis 
at Avignon, the latter was induced to accept the ofi&ce of 
papal secretftrj* 

Doubtless the pope, who was observant of the change 
taking place in the culture of the times, wished to secure 
the better style of Clemangis, which coiresponded to the 
more refined taste now beginnii^ to prevail, for his 
correspondence and public declarations; and the con- 
sideration which Clemangis offeis as a reason why he 
could not be fitted for such an ofiBce, namely, that he 
could not alter lus habit of writing into a common chan- 
cery style, may have been, in the view of the pope, 
an additional reason for wishing him to become his se- 
cretary. Hence, when Clemangis mentioned this diffi- 
culty, the pope simply requested him to retain the style 
to which he was accustomed. Clemangis, by personal 
inclination, had no particular fondness for the curial ser- 
vice, or the life at court. He had already declined many 
offers of the same kind, which had been held out to him 
by princes. He could not but have many objections 
therefore to make, at first, to this new proposal ; — his 
habits of freedom, his disinclination to the court-life, his 
physical weakness, and incapacity to endure any great 
degree of labour. But the pope bade his friends reply 
that he should lose none of his freedom, but rather obtain 
more than have less than he enjoyed before ; that in the 
labours imposed on him due regard should ever be had to 
his ability and his inclination. So Clemangis determined 
to accept the place, and his further acquaintance with the 
court at Avignon, instead of producing any change in his 
feelings towards Benedict, seems rather to have confirmed 
him in his first good opinion of the pope, and in the 
friendly regards which he had for him.* He says of the 
court at Avignon : ** While I would not say that it is 
free from all vices, I must still own that there was greater 

♦ Ep. li, p. 57. 
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decency of bebavionr, more dignity and self-respect in 
outward manners, thaa I have ever witnessed in the courts 
of secular princes." Certainly, we must regard this as a 
singular statement, if we compare it with the picture 
which Petrarch in his letters has drawn of the court at 
Avignon; yet from the languid of Clemangis himself, 
it may be gathered that the court at Avignon was not of 
the character whioh might be expected from the attendants 
on a pope. He speaks only by way of comparison ; and 
thus much at least may be true, that Benedict was fa* 
vourably distinguished in this respect from several of 
his predecessors, and endeavoured to give a corresponding 
dignity of manners* to his court.t In the next place, 
it is clear, from what Clemangis himself says respecting 
his relations at Avignon, that tixe pope, by the indulgence 
with which he treated him, took a strong hold on his 
affections and bound him to gratitude*^ !No labour was 
imposed on him, until he was first consulted whether it 
was agreeable to him ; and if he had serttpilee about en* 
gaging in a matter of business, becaiuae it stood in some 
collision with his French interests, re^rd was had to 
these scruples* § Thus, with Clemangis, hi& personal re- 
gard for Benedict went with tihe opinion he had formed, 
respecting the condition of the churdi, to determine his 
course of action under these circumstances. Let us listen 
to his own language. How profoundly he understood the 
corruption of the church in his tinlies, we see from some 

♦ Ep. 14, p. 57. 

t Also Theodoiic of Kiem, papal chamberlain at the XUmiaji conrt. 
Bays of Benedict : Frseterea ucet dictus Fetrus de Luna ^yitatem 
pontificalis officii et quid ageret ipeo Bonifi^io longe melnis intelli- 
geiet. Be fik^ism. 2, e. 83* 

X "EmsL 14. He boasts particularly of title care with which he was 
treatea during a sickness at Avignon. 

§ In the 42nd letter he cites a case, where two cardinals had pro- 
posed to him in the name of the pope to draw up a writing in favour 
of a man who had been condemned by the parUament of Paris. He 
had nrgentty entreated that he might he let off from this because he 
could do nothing to the prejudice of his king and country. One of 
the (^ardinals consented, but the other threatened him by saying the 
pope would command it. **Well,** said Clemangis, "I wotdd prefer 
leaving the pope's service." From that moment not a word more was 
ever heard on tiie subject. F. 130. 

VOU IX. H 
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remarks of his in a letter to a friend. He supposed that 
lie witnessed in his times a greater depravation of manners 
than had existed in any pagan period, and that this could 
not be so, if even but a dead faith, a fides injbrmis, still 
existed. ** Not love alone," says he, " but the mere fides 
tn/brmt^ among us has become so withered, that the words 
of our Lord would fitly apply to our times : ShaU I, when 
I come, find fedth on the earth?" He thinks that vice 
could not so unblushingly stalk abroad, if the doctrines 
of an eternal life, of future happiness and misery, of a 
future judgment, really found faith among men. '' The 
articles of faith," says he, "are accounted but fables." 
He thought, too, that in this dead faith might already be 
discerned a turning over to conscious infidelity.* What 
he says of the general state of things in France,f that the 
depravation of morals in that country was the fountain of 
all other evils, and that reconciliation with God must 
prepare the way for the restoration of civil peace, all 
this is, without doubt, to be applied also, as he means it, 
to the evils of the church of his time, and to the means 
for their cure. "What sort of good," says he, "can 
we hope for, if we remain separated from the true source 
of all good ? Out of what iiiferior stream can a blessing 
flow to us, if we are cut off from the fountain-head of 
all blessing?" Accordingly he declares that the great 
thing needed was reconciliation to God. And because 
this was the great need, everything else, which was under- 
taken with passionate party-zecd for the restoration of 
peace to the church, appeared to him vain. In a letter 
of later date addressed to pope Benedict, j: he says : " Not 
without some peril to myself have I written a great deal 
to you and o^ers about the adjustment of this hatefal 
schism; for I was careful to exhort all who engaged 
in this holy work, according to the measure of my faiow- 
ledge, to see to it, that they set themselves about so great 
a matter, than which a greater has not been undertaken 
within the memory of man, in the right manner, with 
a pure heart, with disinterested zeal, with true charity, 
and with becoming modesty; not with arrogant pride, 

» Ep. 73, p. 210. t Ep. 77, p. 233. % Ep. 13, p. 51. 
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not wiih an over-hasty confidence in the truth of their 
own opinions, not >with selfish longings after temporal 
honour, or temporal adTantage, not with zeal merely to 
accomplish their own objects, not with hatred or ill-wiU 
towards any person whatever, not with suspicious jealousy, 
or persecution of those who think diflferently." He thought 
the contrary of all this, then, might be seen in the doings 
of the several parties of his times, as he himself says : 
*' All this, or most of what has mingled in the proceedings 
in the course which this affair has taken, disturbs it 
frightfully and ruins it altogether. By these means, the 
situation of things is not only rendered wholly unsuitable 
for the restoration of peace ; but commotions still more 
violent, wounds still more severe, and the germs of new 
divisions are brought upon the church, which sufiers 
grievously enough already from this wound ; and unless 
the grace of the heavenly bridegroom interfere, she must 
plunge into the gulf of destruction." With this agrees 
also what he wrote to the king of France, when the 
renunciation of pope Benedict had now lasted four years.* 
** You see what me refusal of obedience, sought after with 
so much ei^emess, has availed. It was said, respect and 
obedience to the pope was the chief obstacle in the way 
of restoring unity to the church ; and if this were removed, 
peace would speedily ensue. This the whole body of 
the clei^ asserted with the greatest vociferation. Behold, 
this obstacle has now been for four years removed, by sub- 
traction of obedience to the pope ; and still we perceive no 
signs of church union. Nay, Uie. hopes formerly cherished 
have either wholly vanished, or .at least their fulfilment 
is put off to an incieilculable distance. It was promised, as 
a thing which woxdd most certainly take place, that as 
soon as men heard of the subtraction by this kingdom, 
other states would immediately follow her example." 
" When Uiis most inauspicious subtraction," f says he, 
''had been extorted from you by these intrigues, mes- 
sengers were sent out in all directions, either those who 
had themselves been concerned in bringing about the 

♦ Ep. 17. p. 63. 

t Infaiisfcissima obedientin sabtraotio. 
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subtraction,* or those whom they pleased to select for 
this purpose." Everything was done to spread the re« 
port uf this proceeding far and wide, and to stir up 
others to imitation. ** Behold," he then adds, '' who 
follows your example ? All hold back, and not without 
good reason, from subtracting obedience to him whom 
they reverenced as Christ's vicegerent upon earth." It 
appears to him a great inconsistency, to refuse the obe- 
dience due to him who has been recognised as the le- 
gitimate pope. He notices it, again, as a remarkable 
fact, that the other princes, instead of being induced to 
follow the example of France, had rather attached them- 
selves witli a more persevering devotion to the acknow. 
ledged pope. He says, in particular, of the other party : 
'* They 9xe successively elated against us, ever since they 
heard that we are so divided amoi^t ourselves about our 
own pope; and they are expecting no other result from 
these quarrels among themselves, than tiiat after we have 
deserted our pope, theirs will obtain the victory." He 
complains in tms letter of the harsh treatoftent of the 
pope in keeping him d^osely shut up m his cai^de. He 
laments Idiat nothii^ more was now done for the restore* 
tion of unity, but men were only on the anxious look-out 
to defeat any attempt to effect a reconciliation with the 
pope; that no one was allowed to visit him^ without 
first undergoing a thorough search to see Uxat he carried 
no letters. Now, sinoe it was manifest tiiat the renuncia- 
tion of the pope did not in the least contribute to the 
restoration of peace to liie church, while they slill per- 
sisted, however, in venting their rage on him, it might 
be seen, that under the pretext of seeking the peace of the 
church, their real object had been, from the beginndng, 
enmity to the pope's person. He defended the pope's 
conduct, and maintained that from the first he had de- 
clared himself ready to enter into conference with his 
antagonist, the first step necessary to any agreement; 
and to adopt any other means which could l^td to the 
restoration of church unity; that he had, in fact, three 
years before declared himself willing to abdicate.! " Of 

* IpsiiDei soibtractioiiis artifices. f P* 65. 
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what use was it/' be said» '* to think of forcing the pope 
to abdicate, when it meant nothing except as a free act ?" 
It was presupposed, therefore, that the pope should first 
be restored to liberfy. He held that the most necessary 
thing, after restoring the pope to liberty, was the restora- 
tion of unity in their own party ; then they should en* 
deavour to unite on some measiires to be taken in common 
with the other party. It was not by strife, by revilings, 
and the turmoil of the passions, that a restoration of 
church unity in any form was to be expected ; but a ne- 
gotiation for peace should be conducted in a x)eacefiil and 
quiet way, and in a spirit of gentleness. All pains should 
be taken to pursue the object with a humble, sober dis- 
trust, each man of his own judgment, and not with 
proud contempt of what others might think on the subject. 
<( For the Lord often reveals his mysteries and his counsels, 
among which seem to belong also the restoration of unity 
to his church, to babes and sucklings, while he hides them 
from the wise and prudent, that no flesh m^ glory in his 
presence." In his letter to pope Benedict AlII.,* where, 
too, he complains of the impure motives of men anxious only 
to have their own opinion prevail with regard to the best 
way of restoring the peace of the chtuxsh, he expresses his 
surprise that learned theologians — ^men of the church-r- 
oomd consent to abandon everything to the arbitrary will 
of the secular power ; he foresees the misc^evous cons^ 
quences which must result from such a course. The ex- 
periences to which Clemangis adverts had influence, also, 
on others who had expected more than he had ever done 
from that renunciation of the pope ; and now, when Bene- 
dict, set at large from his closely-invested castle by the 
aid of an Arragonese nobleman, re-opened on a more free 
footing the negotiations with France, it was more easy 
to come to an agreement ; and in the year 1404, a partial 
return took place of the GbUic church to the obedience of 
the pope, the latter having pledged himself to resign the 
papal dignity imder the three following contingencies, that 
the other pope died, that he voluntarily resigned, or that 
he was deposed. 

* Bpist. 18, p. 51. 
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When, in the year 1406, pope Innocent VII. died at 
Borne, the cardinals of that party were full of zeal to bring 
the church back to unity. Among the people there was 
but one wish, which could not longer be resisted. They 
were weary of the long-continued artful tricks, by which 
the popes of the two parties had contrived to keep up the 
schism. The question now arose among the cardinals 
whether they ought not to abstain firom a new election, 
and unite with the other party at Avignon, for the purpose 
of choosing a pope who should be universally acknowledged, 
inasmuch as Benedict had been compelled to agree that in 
case of the death of his antagonist in Bome, he also would 
immediately abdicate. Thus an end would be put to the 
schism at once. It could not but be very evident to all, 
that it was only by declining to investigate the claims of 
th^ two parties, that any union was possible. Thus wrote 
the well-known Leonardo Bruno of Arezzo (Aretin), famous 
as one of the restorers of ancient literature, and at this time 
secretary to the papal court at Bome, in a report which he 
drew up relating to the events at that time in Bome. " We 
can expect no end to the division as loi^ as men are disposed 
to quarrel about their rights, especially as this matter has 
no judge but God himself."* Among the cardinals there 
was much contention on the point ; and they would have 
resolved to abstain from the new election, had they not 
been a&aid that they should give up something to the claims 
of the other party, or had they not felt a certain mistrust, 
not altogethe? uiSb^ded. in L sincerity of pope Benedict. 
Accordingly the resoluticni prevailed that they should pro- 
ceed to a new election, but that each of the cardinals should 
bind himself by oath, in a more solemn manner than before, 
that, in case of his election to the papal dignity, he would 
employ it singly for the purpose of healing the schism ; 
that he would use every effort to effect a union for the pro- 
motion of this object with the other pope, and abdicate as 
soon as the latter would do likewise. Each cardinal 
pledged himself, moreover, that, in case he shoxdd be elected 

* Keque enim finem Tillnm inyeteraii sohismatis sperare licebat, si 
de jure disceptaretar ; pndsertim cnm prsBter deam ea causa judicem 
xmllom haberet. Leon. Bnmi Aretin. Epp. 1, 2, 8. Hamb. 1724. 8vo. 
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pope, lie would imdertake to do nothing except what was 
required for that end, would nominate no new cardinals 
except when this was necessary in order that the number 
of the cardinals belonging to this party might be equal to' 
that of the other. Since the cardinals, then, regarded the 
present election as only a provisional one, only a means to 
prepare the way for electing a pope who should be recog- 
nised as such by all, and for the utter extirpation of the 
schism, they directed their attention in choosing a candi- 
date, not so much to any question about his other gifts and 
qualifications, as to the point of gaining in him a man free 
m>m ambition and the love of power, and full of zeal for 
the welfare and concord of the church. Great zeal for these 
objects had been manifested thus far by cardinal Angelo 
Coravio of Venice, a man celebrated for his habits of austere 
devotion ; and as he was eighty years old, it was the less 
to be expected that, standing on the verge of the grave, he 
would sacrifice the good of the church to the gratification 
of his ambition for a few brief moments. He called himself 
Gregory XII. After his accession to office he repeated the 
same assurances which he had already expressed as a car- 
dinal. What expectations were formed of him, may be 
seen from the following words of Aretin. written about this 
time, who describes him as a man of antique severity and 
holiness. ' * He talks of the unity of the church, " says Aretin, 
" after this style ; that if there were no other way, he would 
go on foot, staff in hand, to bring it about. We must look 
to his actions ; and certainly there is good hope, on account 
of the singular integrity of the man. More than this, we 
find on the question of union, such an agreement of feeling 
among all, and the expectations of all so intensely raised, 
that if he were disposed to delay, they would in no wise 
permit it."* It is plain, from these words of Aretin, that 
however strong the reasons might seem to be for trusting 
Gregory, still the disappointments which had been so often 
experienced created a feeling of uncertainty. 

According to another eye-witness, the pontifical cham- 
berlain, Theodoric of Niem, a German, the pope professed 
to his confidential friends, that it should be no fault of his, 

* Aretm. Epp. 1, 2, 3. 
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if the union were not brought about, in soioe place or other, 
even though it should be far from Borne. If he could not 
have galleys, he was ready to set sail in a small skiff; or 
if the way were better by land, and he had no carriage and 
horses, he would not be kept back by that, but plod his 
way on foot, staff in hand.* When Gregory held the first 
assembly of his cardinals, he still expressed openly the 
same zeal for the restoration of peace to the church. Some 
months after, on being requested to bestow certain bene- 
fices, he declined, observing that he had not been chosen 
pope /or thctti but simply to put an end to the schism ; and 
so great was the longing affcer this, that the people of the 
Boman court, whose interests were touched by such a re- 
pulsive answer, still rejoiced at it, becai^e they regarded it 
as a sure pledge that the pope was in earnest about that 
which was so often on his lips. In making known his re- 
solution by embassies to all the princes, he entered with 
great zeal into negotiations also yirith pope Benedict, who 
was bound by his solemn promise ; and still had to fear a 
powerful party of free-spirited men in France, particularly 
at the university of Paris. The envoys of Gregory con- 
ferred with Benedict at Marseilles, where they mutually 
agreed that the city of Savona was the most eligible place, 
on account of its situation, for a meeting and conference 
between the two popes ; and that they should both repair 
thither on Michaelmas or All Saints* Day, 1407, for the pur* 
pose of abdicating in common.f At Paris the delegates of 
Gregory, on returning with this agreement, were received 
with great demonstrations of joy. It seemed now that the 
long-desired end of the schism oonld not be Hbh off. Gre- 
gory was extolled as an angel of peace. Only Benedict 
could not be trusted. When the contract, overladen with 
provisos, and drawn up by Benedict, was placed before 
Gregory, with a smile on his lips, he expressed surprise 
that so many stipulations had been thought necessary, of 
which not one was needed here, since everything was so 
honourably meant. ;|: Perhaps Gregory, at the beginning, 
was really of the temper which he exjnnessed; but of a 

♦ Theodorici a Niem, De SchiBmate. 1. 3, c. 6. 
t L. 3. c. 12, fin. X L. 3. c. 13. 
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tmth that temper was soon changed, asd what may at first 
have been so honourably meant, was afterwards but the 
language of disguise and hypocrisy. Gregory's numerous 
relations oame together in Borne ; and there they endea- 
voured to turn his papal dignity to their own private 
advantage. They worked upon Gregory, till they made 
him alter his mind, and consent to sacrifice the good of the 
church to the interests of the nephews whom he ought to 
provide for. Already in AprU, 1407, Aretin wrote: 
**' Some friends and kinsmen of the pope, who flocked 
around him upon his coming to the throne, have begotten 
in many the suspicion, that they are endeavouriug to bend 
his hitherto upright will." * In addition to this came the 
political movements of king Ladislaus of Naples, who, in 
opposition to French interests, was endeavouring to obtain 
for himself the crown of Sicily, against the pretensions of 
prince Louis of Angers, and wished to secure Gregory as 
an ally, having reason to fear a pope favourable to the in- 
terests of France. He must do everything, therefore, to 
prevent Gregoiy from resigning his post. In June, the 
pope appeared before the cardinals and other dignitaries, 
and openly avowed his purpose, hitherto only to be con*, 
jeotured from occasional signs : for, although he had agreed 
with his rival, that they should lx)th join in a common 
abdication at Savona, yet he was now only looking roimd 
for some way of escape. He declared that he had no means 
for making the journey by land, and that he could not 
venture to go by sea on board the ships of the Genoese, on 
account of the hostilities between the Genoese and the 
Venetians; that he must by all means have Venetian 
galleys, but he could not obtain them to proceed so far as 
that port The cardinals being very much dissatisfied 
with the pope, and proceeding to urge upon him the fulfil- 
ment of his agreement, he caused his difficulties to be laid 
before twenty-four eminent jurists, in the expectation that 
his known wishes would determine them to pronounce him 
free from the obligation. But he found himself mistaken. 
Still he could not even then be induced to alter his inten« 
tions. He pretended that those jurists had been influenced 

'*' Aretin. Epp» 1. 2, 6. 
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by their regard for tlie cardinals, to decide contrary to the 
truth.* 

During these transactions, an event took place which 
seemed calculated to deliver the pope from his embarrass- 
ment, and famish him with a good reason for not keeping 
his word. King Ladislaus of Naples, in combination with 
the Colonna party in Bome, accompanied by the mal- 
contents from the city, was approaching with a hostile 
force. Aretin says, that the pope declared at first that all 
• reports about this had been got up by malicious persons ; 
but the opponents of the pope perceived, when llie truth 
turned out to be like the report, that what he had said was 
a mere pretence, and accused him of a secret understanding 
with that ally. The imexpected attack made by these 
troops at midnight, excited in Bome the utmost alarm and 
confusion. The pope took refuge in the castle of St. 
Angelo. The stratagem, however, was defeated. The 
Bomans succeeded in expelling the enemy from the city. 
After this incident, Aretin wrote : ** Many believe that this 
thing was purposely arranged by the pope, in order that the 
whole business of uniting the church might fall through, 
which would have been the issue, had the king been suc- 
cessful. We by no means believe this of the pope, but we 
have no doubt of the guilt of his kinsmen.*'^ The honest, free- 
spirited German historian, Theodoric of Niem, also an eye- 
witness, looks upon the whole as a plot of Gregory, hatched 
up to defeat the negotiations for peace. Speaking of the 
pope's flight to the castle of St. Angelo, he says : '' This he 
did from design, and with the intent that if the enemy got 
the upper hand, and proceeded to besiege him in that 
castle, he might have it to plead as an excuse for his non- 
appearance at the first and second terms that he was 
deprived of his liberty." 

And he concludes his account of the results brought 
about by the understanding which, as he supposes, existed 
between the two allies, who were bound together by a 
common political interest, with the beautiful words so often 
verified in history with regard to events by which great 
and important changes are supposed to be prepared : *' But 

* Theod. a Niem, 1. 3, c. 17. t Aretin. Epp. 1. 2, 7. 
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man's craft avails nothing in opposition to the divine 
counsels."* 

In proportion as the craffcy pope Benedict fonnd that his 
rival had no serious intention of fulfilling the agreement, in 
the same proportion he manifested the utmost readiness to 
fdlfil it faithfully on his part, as he could plainly foresee, 
that nothing would come of it, and he now had it in his 
power to throw the whole blame on Gregory. At the first- 
appointed time he came to Savona. But Gregory travelled 
slowly ; first to Viterbo. Then, in September, he came to 
Siena ; but instead of getting to Savona, either at the first 
or the second term, he remained at Siena from September to 
January. He had great skill in inventing reasons for not 
complying with the invitations of the cardinals, and of the 
envoys coming to him from aU directions for the purpose 
of urging him to end the schism. There was no route 
which for him would be a safe one. He got up processions 
to implore divine grace for the promotion of the peace of 
the church ; granted indulgences to such as took part in 
them ; sent letters of indulgence to those in aU the countries 
that acknowledged him, who by their intercessions helped 
on the restoration of peace to the church, hoping thus to 
deceive the multitude. The Franciscans who were his 
Mends, found it necessary at mass to justify the procrastina- 
tion of the pope in their sermons, and to tell the people that 
he could not make the journey to Savona without exposing 
himself and the cardmals to danger. Finally the pope 
arrived at Lucca. From this place Aretin wrote a letter 
relating to the negotiations for peace : '* After we had 
arrived at Lucca, numerous messengers passed to and fro ; 
but nothing is as yet accomplished, nor has a single step 
been taken which seems to me calculated to inspire the 
least hope. Li the other pope there is no honesty of purpose 
whatsoever ; though he disguises his motives with wonderful 
adroitness, so as to deceive the unwary. But believe me, 
there is nothing sound about him ; for if there were, ^hat 
is there to prevent the object ftom being accomplished? 
For if either one of the two were reaUy willing to do what 

* Bed contra divinam ordinationem astatia non sa&agator hmnana. 
L 3, c. 18, fin. 
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he has sworn to do, the other would be obliged to fulfil his 
part whether willing or not willing. For what excuse or 
evasion oonld he have ? But now when both delay, one 
furnishes the other with means of evasion and excuse. Our 
pope is of a straightforward, simple nature ; but a good and 
simple man is ^isilj deceived by dishonest knaves. For 
some who are hoping to obtain honourable posts from him 
have contrived to get hold of him by flattery. These fill 
his mind with idle fears, and often bxdng him round again 
when he intends to do what is right. As JQie present tone 
of feeling is, I apprehend trouble ; for more acrimony of 
hatred, more violent indignation could not exist." * We see 
from these words, dictat^ by the immediate impression of 
the moment, the high state of excitement produced among 
the attendants on the pope at Lucca by these underhanded 
arts, and the fears that were entertained that some violent 
outbreak would give vent to the suppressed feelings of in* 
dignation. And so it happened, that in the middle of the 
fasts a Carmelite, preaching before the pope, the cardinals, 
and the foreigpi envoys assembled here on the business of 
the union, felt impelled, turning round to the pope, to 
exhort him urgently that he would spare no e£fort to hasten 
the imion, reminding him of the assurances which he had 
so repeatedly given. Two nephews of ^e pope, who had 
great influence with him, were so exasperated at this, that 
tiiey caused the preacher to be dn^ed out of the ohurch 
and cast into prison, where he languished for many days, 
and a worse fate would have befallen him had not powerful 
iriends interposed in his behalf. He was forbidden to 
preach any more ; and Gr^ory, to secure himself for the 
future against being disturbed by such honest admonitions, 
ordered that no person should thereafter be allowed to 
preach before him, unless his discourse had first been 
examined by some one of his immediate attendants.^ The 
pope was in no want of men, such as his nephews, whose 
selfish interests would naturally prompt them to confirm 
him in his designs against the union. Among these, 
belonged, in particular, one of those individuals whose lives 
afford the most striking testimony to the monstrous corrup- 

* Aretin. Epp. L 2, 10. f Theod. a Niem, De SohiflBn. lib. 8, c. 15. 
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tion of the chnroh of this time,-^a Franciscan "wbo^ sunk in 
erime, had been led by some outward oooasion or other, in 
the later years of his manhood, to become a monk, and 
whoiici king Ladislans employed on his political errands, and 
called his father confessor. Throngh him,\ the king had 
carried on his negotiations with pope Gregory, and the 
latter always kept him near his person. Theodorio of Niem 
relates, that a citizen of Lucca with whom this Franciscan 
resided while tile pope was stepping at tiiat city, told him 
he never met anywhere with so bad a man, nor would he 
suffer him to remain in hi» house, were he not compelled to 
do so by fear of ihe governing authorities in Lucca.* The 
two popes approached a few steps nearer together; for 
when (^gory arrived at Lucca, Benedict advanced to Porto 
Yenere. And yet it seemfed as if they were never to meet* 
In vain negotiations were entered into respecting a place 
of interview, with which both parties could be satisfied. 
None was to be found safe enough far both. Gregoiy 
feared ti^ hostile power at sea, and dared not approach 
too near thi^ coast. Benediot could not venture too far from 
the coast, is he stood in fear of ambuscades by land. 
Aretin, an eye-witness of these evasive tricks, writes : 
*' Thus, one of the popes, like a marine animal, was afraid 
to trust himself on dry land, the other, like a land animal, 
shuddered at sisht of the waves.'' f But what added to the 
vexation was this, that according to the common belief thete 
was no danger, either to the one if he ventured on diy land, 
nor to the otiier if he visited the coast. And it was the 
general opini(m, that they both clearly understood the same 
thing, but hyp^^critically pretended fear, for the purpose of 
cheating men out of their earnest expectations. Hence 
there were loud complaints, and men began already to 
speak openly against these proceedings. All were filled 
with indignation, that persons of t^ir age — for both were 
past seventy — for the si^e of sitting a few years in the papal 
chair, should put themselves beyond all fear of God and the 
judgment of mankind. Aretin takes notice of the impression 
which this conduct of the two popes produced on the 

* Theod a Niem, De Schism, lib. 3, c. 15. 
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general mind. "What,*' says he, "could happen to ns 
more shameful and more dishonourahle than that the two 
parties, after havii^ shortly before voluntarily fixed upon a 
place for the restoration of union among Chnstians, should 
immediately thereupon, when the expectations of all were 
intensely raised, show an unwillingness to come to the 
spot ? Some one may say, Dost thou venture to write this, 
when thou belongest among the pope's confidants ? Tes. The 
case is so ; for why should I now flatter him, and feign as 
if I thought otherwise, for I am one of the Christians and 
one of the Italians ? It grieves me that the former should be 
defrauded of the union and of peace, and the latter accused 
of being faithless, and promise-breakers." * 

Gregory at length gave it to be understood, that he no 
longer had any thoi:^hts of joining with his rival in a 
common abdication. He made trial of other arts. He put 
forth, on the 6th of July, the proclamation for a general 
council, whose place of assembling he would more distinctly 
announce. As a reeuson for this he alleged the experience 
which had been gained, that a common abdication was a 
thing impracticable; the council, however, included in 
itself all other means of restoring church concord. At the 
same time he asserted, in defiance of the freer tendencies 
now springing up, that it belonged to the pope alone to 
convoke a general council ; that one assembled without his 
permission was but a concUiabtHumy and should be considered 
as altogether destitute of authority.! This council was at 
a later period actually assembled at Aquileia, but could 
do nothing more than play an insignificant &rce. The 
cardinals were not incliued to let themselves be mocked 
any longer by the pope ; to share the disgrace and the ex- 
asperated feeling which he must necessarily encounter. 
Matters were coming to an open contest between them and 
the pope. Gregory, unmindful of the oath which he had 
taken, was desirous of appointing four new cardinals, partly 
for the purpose of promoting his nephews and favourites^ 
partly that he might procure for himself, in these creatures, 
some support against the older cardinals ; but the latter 
manifested violent opposition, and declined to acknowledge, 

'^ L. c. t Theodoric a Niem, De Schiam. lib. 8, c. 36. 
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as their oolleagnes, the persons who, in spite of them, were 
nominated by the pope. As they had he worst to fear from 
the obstinate pope, and wished to act with more freedom in 
some other place, where they could be safer, they fled to 
Pisa.* 

As to pope Benedict, he was made more haughty by the 
weakness of his rival. But he could meet with as little 
success as the latter in carrying out his designs. He had 
to sustain a still severer contest with the more liberal spirit 
in France. The king sent him a letter, threatening that, 
unless the pope came to some agreement with his opponent 
to restore concord to the church by the festival of Ascension 
of the following year, France would again renounce him and 
declare herself neutral. Benedict replied to this by a 
series of violent steps. He issued a bull threatening the 
ban and the interdict. This was publicly torn in pieces, 
and the pope, at an assembly of the university of Paris, was 
declared a schismatio and heretic. .Proceedings were set on 
foot against those who had taken part in the drawing up and 
publication of that bull; and suspected individuals were 
violently persecuted. Among these was Olemangis, who 
continued, it is true, to be a friend of Benedict, and dis- 
satisfied with violent measures, as also Gerson was, but who 
oould appeal to the fietct that he knew nothing at all about 
the steps of Benedict, and also that the bull bore internal 
evidence of being contrary to his style.f The Ghdlic church 
separated itself entirely from the pope. Orders were given 
to the French governor at Genoa to take possession of 
Benedict's person ; but he succeeded in making his escape 
to his native country, Arragon; where he played off a 
similar &xoe with Gregory, in the convocation of a pre- 
tended general council. Eight cardinals of his party re- 
paired to Pisa; and all who were there assembled, now 
joined in putting forth a proclamation for a general council 
in the year 1409, which should put an end to the schism 
and bring about a reformation of the church in its head and 
members, and whose place of meeting should be at Pisa. 

Upon this council the eyes of all who had at heart the 

* See the account of this affidr in Aretin*s report, Epp. lib. 2, 13. 
t demang. l&p, 42, p. 129. 
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well-being of the cHnrch in weatem Ghrietendom, were di- 
rected. Two great problems were to be worked out by 
that conncil, of which one could not be worked out without 
the other; the long and earnestly-desired restoration of 
concord, and the long and earnestly-desired reform of a 
church corrupted and stained with sin in all its parts, and 
deeply sunk in worldliness. Everything depended at first 
on the question, whether the council would proceed with 
clear consciousness, on the principles of a freer system of 
ecclesiastical law. It should be conscious that itself con- 
stituted the highest representation of the ohurch, since it 
was called to pass judgment even upon popes ; otherwise 
it must succumb to their policy, and fail as all previous 
attempts to do away the schism had &iled. But then it 
was very difficult for the cardinals to emancipate themselves 
at once from a system of church government, which had 
obtained for a long series of centuries, which was interwoven 
into all parts of tbe ohurch administration, and which up-* 
held itself by its own consistency. It was a contest between 
an old period and a new one, which must break path-way 
for itself. The men who, with the full consciousness of 
knowledge, expressed and defended the spirit of the new 
period, thus exerting an influence on the foimation of a 
new public opinion, bad the great merit of preparing the 
way for a happy issue of the council of Pisa. In this, the 
university of Paris took the most important place; and 
the principal leader of the movement in this university 
was chancellor Gerson, a man whose influence, both as a 
writer and a speaker, was pre-eminently great. Let us first 
cast a glance, then, at the principles of reform diffused 
abroad by this writer prior to the commencement of the 
council of Pisa. 

The system of the church theocracy, such as we have 
seen evolving itself from the times of the third century, 
was here by no means abandoned ; but it was to be purified 
from the heterogeneous elements, which in the course of 
the middle ages had become mixed up with it, or which 
had proceeded from the development of the principle once 
expressed and steadily carried out to its extreme conse- 
quences, and to be reduced back again to its original 
foundation before the middle ages. The externalized con- 
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ception of the church, as of an organic whole, to be traced 
up through the succession of bishops and the representation 
of church unity in the Boman church as cathedra Petri to 
a divine origin, was held feist as one and identical with the 
essence of Christianity itself. But the conception of this 
one universal church was placed foremost, as the original and 
highest idea ; and the authority of a single head of the 
church governance was made subordinate to this highest 
spiritual power, and very much lowered. Papal absolutism 
was to be overturned ; the universal church to recover her 
rights, the authority of single bishops, and the independence 
of single national churches to be restored. Its independent 
authority was to be secured to the sovereignty of the state. 
The state was to be emancipated from the tutelage of church 
theocracy, which had swallowed up all authority into 
itself. They were essentially the same principles as those 
which had already, when the Pseudo-Isidorean decretals 
first began to claim validity, sent forth from France an 
influence to counteract the rising power of the popes. 
Gerson took his departure from a conception of the church 
and of its unity, which might have conducted him to a more 
profound and spiritual mode of apprehending the matter. 
The relation of the church to Chnst, as its sole uncondi- 
tionally necessary, invisible head, was that to which at first 
he gave the chief prominence. The essential unity of the 
church, as Christ's spiritual body, the corpus mysticum^ re- 
posed solely on union with him, the invisible Head, diffusing 
\^ life-giving influence through the whole. But he pre- 
sently assumed, that the diffusion of this influence was 
conditioned on the organism of the external church govern- 
ance founded by Christ himself, whereby the form was 
prescribed under which alone this spirit could at any time 
be active. Hence he considered the hierarchy in all its 
gradations, as a thing immutable, necessary for all times, 
and so the presence of a visible, ministerial, and accidental 
chief at the head of the church government, appeared to 
him to be also necessary. Still he supposes that, inasmuch 
as the church when the papacy is vacant again produces 
such a head from herself, and inasmuch as she can in 
certain moments subsist under the guidance of the one in- 
visible head, without that visible head, so also she has 
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power to pass judgment on popes, to displace them, and 
may continue to subsist for a time under the guidance of a 
general council of bishops, which represents her, without 
such a visible head, although the latter as a general thing 
is necessary to her organism ; and she must ever reproduce 
such a head from herself. In the case of the exercise of 
that supreme guidance of the church by the popes, we 
should distinguish what is essential from what is unessen- 
tial, what is mutable from what is immutable, what is 
founded in divine right from what is founded in the letter 
of a positive law. As the good of the whole is the highest 
law, and it is only for that the power of the pope subsists, 
that power may be modified and limited by a general 
council, as the general good may require at any time. 
Hence the assembling of a general council is not a thing 
necessarily dependent on the pope alone. In a tract com- 
posed at some time prior to the councU of Pisa,* in which 
he unfolds these principles, he says : ** It is from Christ, 
the Head and bridegroom of the church, the mystical body 
which is the church, has her origin; and directly from 
him she has her power and her authority, so that she may, 
for the purpose of preserving her unity, cause the assem- 
bling, in a regular manner, of a general council, which re- 
presents her. This is evident from the words of Christ : 
Where two or three are met together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them ; where, it is to be carefully ob- 
served, that he does not say in the name of Peter or of 
Paul, but in my name, thus intimating that wherever the 
faithful do but assemble, if this be done in his name, t. e. in 
faith on Christ, and for the weal of his church, he himself 
stands by them as an infallible guide." \ He proves this, 
again, from the universal law of nature ; for every natural 
body exerts a natural reaction against whatever threatens 
to destroy or dissolve it, and if it is an animated body, it 

* Propositiones, utiles ad extenninationem prsesentis schismatis per 
yiam concilii generalis. lo. G^ersonis, 0pp. ed. Du Pin. Antw. 1706, 
torn. II. pp. 112, 113. 

t Propositiones, p. 112 : Dans intelligere, quod ubicunque congre- 
gantur fideles, cum hoc fiat in nomine sno, hoc est in Obristi fide, et 
pro eccles-dse suss salute, ipse assifitit eis tanquam director et infallibilis 
rector. 
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combines by a natural necessity all its members ancl powers 
for the preservation of its unity and to repel whatever 
threatens to disintegrate it; and the same holds good of 
every civil body politic. Accordingly the spiritual body 
of the church, as the best ordered, may use a similar right 
for the preservation of its unity and the working oflf of 
every schismatic division, as a tiiii^ whereby the original 
order is disturbed. At a later period, for justifiable reasons, 
this power of the church was so limited, that no council 
could be assembled without the authority of the pope. 
This was done for the purpose of doing honour to the apos- 
tolical chair, and of counteracting those heretics and schis- 
matics, who sometimes endeavoured, according to their own 
caprice, and by the power of secular princes, to convoke 
councils who would coimtenance and uphold their errors. 
But by this modification in conformity to the necessities of 
the times, the fact was not altered, that this power, in itself 
considered, ever resides in the church ; for that cannot be 
annulled by the letter of any positive law, which has its 
foundation in a natural and divine right ; and the church 
therefore may, in certain cases, convoke a council without 
the authority of the pope : for a custom which has been 
introduced for the good of the church ought not to be ob- 
served to the prejudice or great peril of the same. He in- 
stances the three following cases in particular : 1, if during 
a vacancy of the apostolic chair, a heresy or another persecution 
of the church breaks out, which must be counteracted by a 
council: 2, if in such a case of necessity, or where the 
manifest interest of the church demands a council, the pope 
should become insane or fall into heresy, or in any other 
way should be unfitted for his duty, or should neglect it 
when invited to do it; or, thirdly, if several individuals 
present rival claims to the papal dignity, so that the whole 
church obeys neither of them, and each separately refuses 
to appear at the summons of one or of both together, as the 
case seemed to be at the present time. Gerson, in main- 
taining the necessity only of that one organism in the 
church which was to be traced to a divine origin, recognised 
the changes resulting from the necessities of each period in 
all other relations of the church ; as, for example, in its 
relations to the state and to worldly goods ; and he moreover 
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ascribed to the church of his own time, in its oollectiYe 
capacity, the right and the duty of undertaking such changes 
as the well-beiug of the church might peremptorily require. 
Here there ought to be no binding law ; but the letter of 
every law must be subservient to the highest law, the weal 
of the church ; hiunan right must be subordinated to the 
divine. On these principles, Gerson proceeded from the 
first amid all the negotiations relating to the doing away 
of the schism, only leaning to different sides according as 
he thought he saw danger coming either £rom positivism 
pushed to an extreme, or from what appeared to him to be 
a revolutionary tendency plunging headlong into violent 
and radical measures. 

Again, the merit of Gerson consisted in this, that he 
directed attention to the fact that the inward corruption <^ 
the church being the source of all other evil and also of the 
schism, no thorough and lasting cure of the church could 
take place without reformation ; and that it ought therefore 
to be a main business of the council to effect this. And he 
himself points out in his writings and discourses on reform, 
several particular branches of ecclesiastical corruption in 
this period, which called for correction. From what he 
says on this subject, we are enabled to understand the very 
low condition to which the church had fallen. He invites 
the bishops to a more exact performance of church visitations. 
In making these, they should inform themselves of the 
character of the parish priests, find out whether they were 
familiar with the liturgical form of baptism, of the conse- 
cration of the Holy Supper, etc. : because there were many 
who did not understa^^ these things; and it was plain, 
what great scandal and what danger grew out of it ; for 
unless God mercifully completed what was defective, they 
could neither baptize nor bestow absolution ; and if they 
were familiar with these forms, yet they pronounced them 
in so hasty and inappropriate a manner, that the whole rite 
was violated thereby. Then they should inquire, whether 
those priests could repeat the sins, and the articles of faith, 
and whatever else they ought to know in order to impart, 
at least, the most general instruction to the conmiunitieB. 
It was so little thought possible to preserve strictness in 
the observance of the laws of priestly celibacy, that Gerson 
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serioasly proposed it as a question worthy of mature con- 
sideration, whether priests living in concubinage must not 
be tolerated, as were the public prostitutes, to avoid a worse 
evil, which might arise if they were compelled to separate 
from their concubines ; now that the number of those living 
in concubinage had become so great. Against such, the 
penalty of excommunication was not to be employed, 
because it could not be carried into effect. If the holy men 
of ancient times observed an opposite course, yet they had 
never seen the evil so deep-rooted as it had now become ; 
and how impossible was it to apply at the present time the 
ancient severity of church discipline. He asks for the ab- 
rogation of ecclesiastical laws ef excommunication, which 
could no longer be enforced ; and which, so long as they 
continued to exist in letter, served only to disquiet the con- 
science. He objects to the too light use of excommunication, 
whereby incredible injury was done to souls, and at length 
contempt of all divine lawn superinduced. It should be 
attempted to find out to what use penance-money could be 
applied ; to ascertain where other ecclesiastical penalties 
would be more salutary according to the kind and magni* 
tnde of the sins committed, and whether the turning of 
those fines, not to pious objects, but to private emolument, 
did not give occasion for murmuring. When all this and 
the like had been inquired into, the theologian who accom- 
panied the bishop in his visitations should preach a sermon 
adapted to the general intelligence of the laity, avoiding 
curious questions, and touching only upon such matters as 
might serve for the improvement of manners and for edifi- 
cation ; moreover, the sermon should remind the hearers of 
the general groundwork of the faith. How ridicule of the 
saints might keep company with superstition, was shown 
in that festum fatuorum^ a service set up for sport by the 
clergy themselves, on the festival of the Innocents, the 
festival of the Circumcision of Christ, that of Epiphany, and 
on the fast days. This abuse had crept in to such an extent, 
that Gerson proposed it as a serious question, in what way 
that most ungodly and foolish custom, which prevailed 
throughout France, could be abolished, or at least moderated. 
Finally, he directe attention to the necessity of taking 
pains for the improvement of the schools, holding that it 
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was from the children the reformation of the church must 
begin — a remark often on his lips.* 

When the council of Pisa was about to be opened, Gerson 
addressed to it his Essay on the Unity of the Church, | 
which he thus begins : ** To those who are about to occupy 
themselves with the reestablishment of concord in the 
church, one of those who are zealous for this peace of the 
church wishes them all success in finding a way to this 
end ! And though he is himself chained and confined at 
home by necessary business, so that he cannot attend the 
council, yet the word of the Lord is not bound." He 
defends the authority of the council first against objections 
growing out of the letter of the positive law that a council 
could not be held without the authority of the pope ; that 
a person deprived of the papal authority must first obtain 
his dignity over again; that those who had reuounced 
obedience to the pope, must be rejected as enemies ; that 
no man can call the pope to account ; particularly if he has 
not erred expressly against the articles of flEdth, as he could 
be sentenced by no man, and was subject to no one, and 
could not be a schismatic ; that it was dangerous for the 
pastor to leave his fiock as he must do if he abdicated; 
that each of the popes had done his utmost for the purifi- 
cation of the church, and was therefore free from fault ; 
that it was necessary to inquire on which side lay the 
right and the truth, as without this knowledge those who 
had. erred could not come to repentance. Against these, 
he sets up the following principles. As the schism of the 
church had grown out of a breach with God occasioned by 
sin, so the correction of bad manners could be brought 
about only by reconciliation with God, the imity of the 
church only by humility before God, and prayer. How 
otherwise could men hope for a removal of the schism, if 
the cause continued to operate, unless it were done by the 
free grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, who is wont to bestow 
great blessings even on the undeserving and unthankful ? 
** But still,'* he adds, " we must be co-workers with him, 
especially at this moment when the enemy of peace is 

* Rememoratio, ibid. p. 189 : A pneris videtur incipienda eccleein 
refonnatio. 

t De XJnitate Ecclesise. Ibid. p. 113. 
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farions because the return of peace seems nearer." He 
hints, by way of warning, that this enemy would introduce 
the greatest hindrances for the purpose of prolonging the 
schism, sowing discord among those who were to labour 
for the unity of the church, by working upon their pride, 
or exciting covetousness or envy. He asserts that the 
church, by divine and natural right, with which no correctly- 
understood positive right could be at variance, may for the 
purpose of creating for herself one certain vicegerent of 
Christ, meet together in a general council representing 
herself; and this not by the authority of the cardinals 
alone, but also by the aid of any prince, or other Christian. 
Human ordinances ought to serve only for the edification, 
not for the destruction of the church. The council, for 
the purpose of bringing about that oatward union, should 
proceed so that a safe-conduct should first of all be given 
by the princes and others to both individuals contending 
for the papal dignity, in case they were willing to appear 
before ihe council to fulfil their oaths. But if fliey had no 
confidence in such a guaranty, the abdication should be re- 
quired of them by delegates lawfully invested with full 
powers to demand it. If they both refased, the council 
should then proceed, without regard to them, to the election 
of a universally-acknowledged pope. If some, however, 
should remain obstinately devoted to one of the two popes, 
and would not follow the judgment of the council, a thing 
hardly to be supposed, then they must see to it each for 
himself, how this would stand with their own salvation ; 
the council and its adherents were free from all responsi- 
bility about the schism. If the reformation of the church 
in its head and its members, without which no thorough 
eradication of the schism could be effected, should be carried 
through at i^e council, still the utmost zeal would be called 
for, and must be perseveringly employed, lest, by a just 
judgment of God, some worse evil might ensue, if, after the 
restoration of unity, the church fell back again into the 
old corruption. 

Gerson affirmed that there could be no positive law 
which was capable of being applied to the infinite variety 
of cases that might occur. All positive laws corresponded 
to the necessities of particular times ; and the unity of the 
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cbtirch could not now be restored, unless men looked 
rather at the spirit than at the letter of the law, and 
expounded it according to the eternal laws of divine 
justice.* 

The council of Pisa proceeded in strict conformity to the 
principles of the university of Paris, which were every 
day more widely diffused, and on which, too, the existence 
and authority of a council assembled without the pope, 
and making itself judge over him, altogether depended. 
In the midst of the transactions during the thirteenth 
session, appeared an eminent theologian. Master Plaul, 
who set forth and expounded the principles of the supreme 
authority of general councils, in a way that commanded 
universal acquiescence.f The council was opened by the 
cardinal Peter Philargi, archbishop of Milan, afterwards 
nominated pope, with a discourse, in which he impres- 
sively described the mischiefs which had arisen from the 
contest between the two popes. He said: "You know 
how those two wretched men calumniate one another, and 
disgrace themselves by invectives full of rant and fuiy. 
Each calls the other antipope, obtruder, antichrist." What 
violence was done by such language to Christian feeling ; 
how was right turned into wrong I " For," says he, " each 
of them to gain patrons in the world, to make his own 
party stronger by this or that person, dares not give a 
repulse to anybody that asks for anything. The man 
whom one rightly condemns, the other pronounces not 
boimd. And flius all order is turned to confusion," J From 
the evils of the mischievous schism which he portrays, he 
argues the necessity of the assembling of a general council, 
from which alone the cure was to be expected. Not one 
of the more ancient councils, he declared, had ever been 
brought together by causes more urgent. When, after the 
third citation, no delegate from the two popes appeared in 
their defence, they were condemned, first as contumacious 
in contmnaciam). Next, the council declared, in its ninth 
session, that since Gregory and Benedict had been un- 
fiEiithfiil to the oaths they had taken on the matter of abdi- 

* Quatuor considerationes. P. 119 A. 
t H. V. d. Hardt. torn. II. p. 132. 
X p. 98. 
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eating for the good of the church, all might rightfolly 
refuse to pay them ecclesiastical obedience. Then in the 
fifteenth session, they were declared schismatics and 
heretics, and deposed firom all their ecclesiastical dignities. 
All of whatever rank, even kings and emperors, were 
absolved from the oath of obedience given to these popes, 
and it was forbidden, on penalty of the ban, to reci^nise 
them henceforth as popes, and to obey them as snch ; the 
papal chair should from that moment be considered as 
vacant. To the protest of the emperor Bupert, who was 
devoted to the canse of Gregory, no regard whatever was 
paid. When, after the eighteenth session, the delegates of 
pope Benedict XTIL, escorted by an envoy from the king 
of Arragon, who was an adherent of Benedict, appeared, 
they were received with loud and violent outcries. One 
protocol reports,* ** A cry arose against them as if they were 
Jews.*' When one of the delegates, the archbishop of 
Taraco, named him as pope, he was interrupted with loud 
shouts, and the delegates afterwards retired without ac- 
complishing anything. The council had now, as they 
supposed, resolved one of the problems. By deposing the 
two popes they had put an end to the schism: so that 
nothing stood any longer in the way of the election of a 
nniversally-acknowledged pope. But, in truth, this was 
so only in appearance ; for Gregory and Benedict had still 
their adherents ; and if a new pope were to be chosen, he 
could the less reckon upon a universal acknowledgment, 
unless by what he did for the good of the church, he was 
wise enough to gain over the hearts of the rebellious. In 
this regard, the most important thing was the reformation 
of the church in capite et membris^ which had so long been 
earnestly desired. That without this, a thorough ex- 
tirpation of the schism was not to be thought of, had 
indeed been emphatically testified by such men as D' Ailly, 
Gerson, and Glemangis. In the sixteenth session, the 
cardinals pledged themselves, that whichever of them 
should be elected pope, would not break up the council 
imtil one of the necessities of the church, a satisfactory 
reformation m capite et membris, should be effected. The 

* Sessio Speciallci» p. 142. 
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cardinals then proceeded to elect a pope, and the choice 
fell upon the cardinal Peter Philargi, archbishop of Milan. 
This person, then sixty years old, was bom in Candia, 
while that island stood nnder the rule of the Venetians. 
He was of Greek descent. Having been early left an 
orphan, he was adopted when a boy by the Franciscans ; 
and care was bestowed upon his education within the 
order. Thus he became himself a member of it. He had 
visited the most eminent universities, Oxford and Paris, 
and was esteemed as a man well skilled in the scholastic 
theology of the day. The account given of him by the free- 
spirited Theodoric of Niem would not lead us to regard 
him exactly as a man of spiritual temper or life. He 
knew nothing else to say of him, except that he liked to 
enjoy life, and drank strong wine.* He called himself 
Alexander V. The Parisian chancellor Gerson, who had 
been prevented from attending the earlier sessions of the 
council, still came in time, after the completion of the 
pope's election, to preach a discourse before Alexander V., 
amid the assembled council, in which he confirmed the 
principles on which the council of Pisa had acted, and 
reminded the pope of his duties to the church, f He took 
for his text Acts i. 6 ; and from the words of tiiis passage 
proceeded to draw the contrast between the actual state of 
the church and what it should be, as representing the 
kingdom of God ; and he invited the pope to engage with 
all zeal in the work of bringing the church to the realiza- 
tion of this idea. He certainly could not have known by 
what kind of movements this papal election had been 
brought about, nor could he have divined what was to be 
expected from an election which had been so brought 
about, when he praised all that had thus far been done by 
the council aa a work of God. The church, he began, 
sighing under the evils of the schism, had cried out to the 
Lord : " Wben wilt thou restore again the kingdom in 
Israel?" and this prayer had in part been heard. '*For," 
says he, " from whom comes this your choice ? Comes it 
not from Christ ? Whence so wonderful a convocation of 

* Be Schism. 1. 3, c. 51, p. 180 : Libenter bene et laute yivebat, 
bibendo ut frequenter yina fortia, et delectabatur in 11 lis. 
t Gerson. Sermo coram Alexandro, etc. Ibid. p. 131. 
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the council? Whence the nnheard-of agreement of men 
just before contending with each other? Whence so 
speedy an assemblage of so many bishops and learned men ? 
Assuredly from God ; who is not a God of confusion but of 
peace." He next defends the council, as a work of God, 
from objections made against its validity. ** The pope had 
not convoked it ; therefore it was but a conventicle. Oh 
ridiculous and unreasonable judgment I" He adverts to the 
examples of assemblies occurring in the Acts of the Apo- 
stles, which had not been convoked by the apostle Peter ; 
the example of the general council of Nice, which had not 
been assembled by the Koman bishop Silvester, but by the 
emperor Constantine ; the example of the fifth ecumenical 
council, to the meeting of which, as he supposes, the 
bishops had mutually invited each other. ** Were these, 
then, conventicles ? Be very carefol how you assert any 
such thing. And suppose now," says he, *'the division 
among Christians renders it uncertain which of the two 
rivals they should reverence as the pope. Suppose the 
pope, which is a very rare case, should fall into heresy." 
He cites the example of Liberius. who had subscribed an 
Arian confession of faith, of Marcellinue, who is said to 
have offered to idols. Suppose one oppresses Christendom 
with intolerable burdens ? Dost thou leave us any other 
remedy against so grievous distempers ? I do leave such 
an one, thou wilt say. I believe it, most assuredly ; for 
thou wouldst attribute to the church-constitution too great 
imperfection, and not recognise it as one wholesomely esta- 
blished of Gk)d, whose works are all perfect, if it were 
capable of being attacked by a distemper to which no 
remedy could be applied. Yet in the cases mentioned no 
remedy is left, if the church could never come together 
unless convoked by the pope." He then represents the 
church as turning to the pope, and addressing him the 
invitation to restore the kingdom to Israel. He represents 
her as expressing the hopes he had inspired her with. He 
reminds the pope of the obligation to preach the gospel to 
all nations ; speaks of the Saracens, of the people of India, 
who needed the restoration of pure doctrine, because they 
had been so long separated from the church of Bome. He 
next comes to speak of the Greeks, to whom he acknow^ 
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ledges that the Latins were greatly indebted ; and thinks 
he may be the more brief on this point, inasmuch as he is 
speaking before one descended from this nation. He then 
invites the pope so to direct his efforts that the remains of 
the schism, the two popes still having their parties, might 
be destroyed, which could easily be brought about by his 
zeal and the activity of the princes united with him. He 
proceeds next to speak of the internal condition of the 
church. He speaks of the dissolution of ecclesiastical 
order occasioned by the papal exemptions : describes how 
the bishops had broken loose from the archbishops, and so 
again the subordinates of the bishops from their authority. 
He complains that the monks, who for the purpose of 
devoting their life ^cclusively to works of Christian charity 
and to science, had voluntarily renounced all earthly 
possessions, the mendicants, were aspiring after the 
highest spiritual dignities ; or, if they could have no hope 
of obtaining them, after the inferior benefices. "It is 
singular, that none should be so eager to grow rich, as 
those whose vocation forbids them to be rich. For why do 
they incessantly besiege the ears of the pope with the 
hope of extorting new benefices ? Let them answer it to 
themselves, wheflier they have in view the common good, 
rather than to fill their own purses, to live in splendour, 
and bid adieu to the poverty which they have vowed. 
Albeit experience has taught me much, yet I will not 
judge." He complains that nearly all defied with the 
greatest vehemence the ecclesiastical laws, sometimes 
asking for permission to unite offices which were in- 
compatible with each other; sometimes to enjoy the 
revenues of benefices as absentees ; sometimes to obtain 
high dignities before the maturity of years ; sometimes not 
to be compelled to receive ordination, and a thousand 
other things forbidden by ihe laws. Was it not intolerable, 
that the great prelates should give up the flocks intrusted 
to them, as a prey to wolves, and daily busy themselves in 
the computation of princely finances, disregarding the 
commandment of the apostle Paul, 2 Tim. ii. 4? He 
inveighs against those prelates who engaged in the- trade 
of war, and from bishops turned into commanders of 
armies. What was more shameful than to see learned 
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men of good manners, either deprived of ordination, and 
without any spiritual office, or occupying the lowest 
positions, while the unlearned and vicious rose to the 
highest places ; to see the former starving, and the latter 
besotted? He expresses his indignation, that where all 
strife should be banished afar, that there strife was sown 
broadcast. Scarcely was there a benefice bestowed, which 
the pope did not confer on one man, the legate on another, 
and the bishop on a tJurd, And was it less absurd, 
that these benefices shotdd be conferred more out of 
respect to human fevour or fear, to impure desires, to 
relationship, or to some whim, than from judgment and 
selection? To these abuses he traced all the divisions. 
** Do they not strive," he represents the church as saying, 
** much more how they may secure benefices by the laws 
of Justinian, than how they may teach the people the law 
of Christ ? Do I say teach ? nay, I should rather say learn. 
For what man of the whole number of priests canst thou 
point out to me who is not unskilled in the law of Christ ? 
Do they not labour much more after gain than to win 
souls?" He laments those extortions practised on the 
communities, for which unjust complaints served as a 
pretext. He complains of the concubinage, the open 
debaucheries of ecclesiastics. He represents the church as 
expressing the hope, that the pope, who from childhood 
had been bred up in the severe spiritual life, would call 
men like-minded with himself to the benefices, and hold 
unspiritual men at a distance. "If," says he, "you do 
this, which the duty of the high calling you have under- 
taken necessitates, then, after the extirpation of all roots of 
schism. Christian peace will again take possession of the 
world. The depravation of manners was the first cause of 
the evil ; therefore the reformation of manners will be the 
first cause of good." Then he comes to the immediate 
attendants on the pope, reminding him that he would not 
have it in his power to accomplish such a work without 
the concurrence of those who were stationed near him. 
He advises him to care less for minor things, and to expend 
all his zeal on the greatest and most important. 

Before his coronation, the pope declared that he should 
occupy himself with the reformation of the church, as he 
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and the rest of the cardinals bad pledged themselves to do 
previons to the election. And he proposed that pions and 
teamed men shonld be selected out of every nation, to 
labour at this task in connection with the cardinals.* In 
the twentieth session he confirmed all the measures that 
had been taken by the cardinals, since the time they had 
come together, for the union of the church, and all the 
decrees and ordinances of the council ; and he was disposed 
to complete all that was still wanting, in a juridical and 
practical point of view, whenever and to whatever extent 
it might be necessary. He united the two parties among 
the cardinals, Boman and French, so that for the fature 
they shotdd form together one college. It is deserving of 
remark, that the pope thought it necessary to confirm the 
judgments and ordinances of the council, and to supply 
what was wanting in order to their validity, — a thing, 
however, which strictly taken conflicted with the recog- 
nition of the unconditional supreme authority of general 
councils, and by which at bottom the principles on which 
depended the validity of his own election were unsettled. 
Neither was the earnestly-desired reformation of the church 
brought about at this council ; but the pope directed, in 
the twenty-second session, that after three years a general 
council should again assemble, at some place which should 
be designated a year beforehand.*)" And it was next ordered 
in the final session, the twenty -third, that ** Whereas the 
pope had it in purpose, in connection with the council, to 
reform the church in its head and members ; and whereas, 
by the grace of God, much has been actually set in order by 
him ; and whereas, many other things, relating to the 
order of the prelates, and other subordinate ecclesiastical 
persons, still remained to be done, which, owing to the 
premature departure of the prelates and delegates, could 
not be brought about, therefore, the transactions respect- 
ing the reformation should be suspended until the meeting 
of the above-mentioned second council, and then and there 
continued." This next council was, therefore, to be a 
continuation of the council of Pisa. Such was the ter- 
mination of the council, from which men had expected at 

• See Hardt. torn. II. p. 146. t P. 155. 
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length tbe subdual of the schism, and the renovation of 
the church. 

The most striking judgment on the course of proceedings 
at this council, and the causes why it so little answered the 
expectations which it had excited, is passed by Nicholas 
of Olemangis, the man best informed about the faults of 
his time. *' What means * it to cry Peace, Peace, when 
there is no peace, except it be only to have regard for tem- 
poral peace and neglect spiritual, without which not even 
any true and certain temporal peace can be obtained? 
What else at the council of Pisa deceived the church of 
God and the people, and made them cry out Peace, Peace, 
when there was no peace? Was it not just this, that 
fleshly-minded men, filled with worldly desires, which get 
the upper hand wherever love grows cold, inflamed and 
quite blinded with the zeal of getting benefices, prevented 
the reformation of the church, which the majority of be- 
lievers and of well-disposed men longed after beyond all 
things else ; and immediately proceeded to a new election ? 
And when this had been effected, and they had obtained 
the desired promotions, they cried out. It is peace. And 
after the council was dissolved, they returned home with the 
peace which they were after, that is, with their promotions, "f 
As an example to show the mischief which must inevitably 
arise, when a council imagine themselves following the 
suggestions of the Holy Ghost, without haying first taken 
pains to make themselves susceptible of his guidance by a 
suitable temper, he cites this council of Pisa. ** Those," 
he says, ** who attended the council of Pisa, decreed and 
published, that by a new election, which was hastily made 
in compliance with the wishes of a few ambitious men, 
they had removed schisms from the church and restored 
peace to her. And who in the church is so blind as not to 
understand clearly by experience, how much they them- 
selves and the whole church were deceived by that opinion ? 
Nothing worse could have been done to the church, nothing 
more dangerous to union, than before everything had been 
duly arranged, and placed on the basis of- security and con- 
cord, so as to be able to treat of peace at all, to proceed to 

* Glemangis, Super Mater. Cone. Qener., 0pp. p. 70. f P* 64. 
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a new election — ihe very thing which, from the beginning, 
had laid the foundation of schism, had prolonged it to such 
a duration, and had in so incredible a manner brought the 
church down to the ground. So long as the hankering 
after benefices causes this same thing to be done, so long 
shall we look in vain for a union of the church. 

What Clemangis here says, we find confirmed, when we 
come to obtain a more exact knowledge of the intrigues 
which had brought about the election of pope Alexander, 
and of all that contributed to promote the evils that fol- 
lowed in its train. So hx was it from being true, that any- 
thing had been reformed, everything, in fact, went on from 
worse to worse, till the evil reached its climax, and thus 
the fall of his power was a necessary result. The person, 
who, at the last moment, had laboured most to bring about 
this election, and who from henceforward obtained the 
greatest influence, was Cardinal Bdthazar Cossa, of Bologna, 
a man stained with every crime,-^— one who could only in 
these times of extreme corruption have risen to the highest 
spiritual dignities. He had, as Theodoric of Niem, an eye- 
witness of many of these events, relates, begun his career 
when a yoimg man, in a manner worthy of himself, as a 
pirate : then he had spent several years at the university of 
Pisa, as Theodoric of Niem characteristically expresses it, 
sub figura studentis ; following the habit he had acquired 
from his earlier occupation as a pirate, to wake by night, 
and to sleep all day, '' or till three o'clock in the after- 
noon." Pope Boniface IX., under whom the worst cha- 
racters were chiefly promoted, drew him to the Eoman 
court, and made him a cardinal. He exercised, as papal 
legate at Bologna, an unlimited dominion,* and he made 
use of it to enrich himself in every possible way. All 
means to this end were right enough for him. He shrunk 
from no crime, practised the most unblushing extortions, 
and every species of impudent simony, and abandoned 
himself to every excess. In such a time of corruption, he 
was able, by his immense wealth, to obtain great influence, 
which enabled him to carry out his objects. Already, at 

• Theod. de Niem de fatis Joh. XXIII. o. 9, u. 10, bd H. v. d. 
Hardt. II. p. 348. 
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the council of Pisa, he was to be chosen pope ; bnt he did 
not then choose it himself, preferring to pnsh forward an- 
other first, who could present a better show for himself, 
and whom he might still be able to govern entirely. It 
was that weak old man, Alexander Y., whom Balthazao: had 
wholly under his control. Of course, a papal government 
which stood under the influence of so infamous a character 
as Balthazar Cossa, was suited neither to gain new friends 
nor to put down the schism. Thus what had been gained, 
was three popes instead of two. Balthazar Cossa was more 
at home in diplomatic negotiations and enterprises of war, 
than in spiritual affairs. He understood how to draw off 
his old mend, the companion of his debaucheries, king 
Ladislaus of Naples, from the cause of pope Gregory. He 
understood how to bring it about to have Bome open her 
^tes to Alexander V. The latter was now invited to take 
his seat in Bome. But Balthazar Cossa, who would have 
him more in his own power at Bologna, did not allow of 
this ; he must go to Bologna ; and there he soon died, in 
the year 1410. A far-spread report accused cardinal Cossa 
of deliberately taking him off by poison. The former now 
mounted the papal throne imder the name of John XXIU., 
the greatest monster that had ever, or at least that had, 
since the abominations in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
polluted the papal chair. As Balthazar Cossa had until now 
risen from one high post to another by bribery and cor- 
ruption, so he hoped he should by the same means succeed 
as pope, in whatever he imdertook ; that by his money, his 
power, and his policy, he should be able to repress all the 
counteractive influences of that better spirit, which, for 
60 long a time, had been earnestly and ardently longing 
after a reformation of the church. And at the beginning 
all seemed to go well. He hoped he should be able to gain 
over the university of Paris, whose free voices he had most 
reason to fear, by the bestowment of numerous benefices 
and other gratifications. D'Ailly reports, in his treatise on 
the Necessity of Beformation, which he composed a little 
later, and near the beginning of the council of Constance, 
that pope John, who had probably been told by some Ultra- 
montanes that if he only gained over the university of 
Paris he had nothing further to fear, heaped upon it a 
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ratiltitude of benefices, to tlie injmy of other corporations, 
and tliat of his own court.* With the same object in view, 
he created Gerson's teacher and fiiend, the above-mentioned 
Pierre d'Aillj, archbishop of Cambray, a cardinal. It had, 
indeed, ah*eady been ordered bj the conncil of Pisa, that 
after three years a council should be held to carry forward 
the reformation of the church, which had not been com- 
pleted at Pisa. Pope John hoped to be able in this case 
also again to disappoint the expectation of the nations, and 
turn tiie council into a farce. He actually conroked in 
Borne, at the time fixed upon, in the year 1412, a reforma- 
tory council ; but who could expect that anything what- 
ever would result from a council in Bome, and imder the 
management of the most abominable of popes ? Only a 
few Italian prelates attended, and having busied themselves 
with some unimportant matters, the council, after a few 
sessions, broke up.f We find in a letter by Nicholas of 
Clemangis, a man whose authority can generally be relied 
upon, a story which, if not literally true, yet serves to mark 
the aspect in which such a council under such a pope must 
needs have presented itself to contemporaries. At the 
celebration of the missa spiriius sancti previous to the opening 
of this council, when the Vent Cre(Uor spiritus was sung ac- 
cording to the usual custom, an owl flew suddenly, with a 

* De KeooBsitate Befonuatioiiiak cap. 26, in Qen, 0pp. torn. II. p. 900 : 
K ec est sileiitio tranaeundum, quod ipae dominus JohAnnes papa, ia- 
formatus forsan per aliquos ultramontanos, petentes in sua curia, quod 
si uniyersitati studii ParisiensiB petitionibus quibuislibet exorabilem se 
redderet, tnto regnaret, nee tune haberet de reliquis suib obedientia in 
aliquo dubitare. Ipse qnodam sorvili timore, adeo mirabiles et prina a 
seculis inauditas prsBrogativas concessit, in gratiis ezspectatiyis per di- 
rectorem et magistros universitatis ejusdem, qui a mode certo numero 
non comprehenduntur, ut prius obtentis ab ipso per aliquas, nedum 
aliorum universalium studiorum graduatis, sed etiam suss curi» offi- 
cialibna, quibuscunque et quantumcunque sofficientibus, enormiter 
derogtrit. 

t The remarks of Nichol. of Clemangis on this council, which he 
wrote in the yeoi 1416, are : Oonvocaveret ante quatuor ferme onnos 
Bomas concilium eccIesisB, maxima quorundam impulsus instantia, 
Balthaaar ille perfldiBsimus nuper e Petri sede (quam turpissime foeda- 
bat) ejectus^ in quo paucissimis concurrentibus extittneis, ex aliquibus 
qui affiierant Italicis ac curialibua, sessiones aliquot tenuit, in rebus su- 
peryacuis nibilque ad utilitatemecclesi»pertinentibus,tempu3terendo, 
oousnmptas. Super Materia Concilii Gener. p. 75. 
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fitartlixig hoot, into the middle of the churoh, and peroliiiig 
itself upon a beam opposite the pope, stared him steadily in 
the face, at which tide prelates whispered round : <' Behold 
yonder the Holy Ohost in the shape of an owl !'* The pope 
seemed greatly embarrassed and annoyed. First, he turned 
pale, then red ; and, finally had no other way of helping 
the matter but by dissolving the meeting.* The story, to 
be sure, is not literally correct, as here related ; but it is 
instructive to learn, from an eye-witness, the real fisbct upon . 
which this story was founded. Theodoric of Niem relates, 
that once on the festival of Whitsuntide, while the pope 
was holding divine service in his chapel, during the chant 
of the Vent Creator spiritTts, an owl flew into the chapel ; and 
this was considered in Bome a bad omen.f Such was the 
foundation of the story. What Theodoric of Niem, an eye- 
witness, and an altogether trustworthy reporter, relates in 
so simple a way, did undoubtedly happen ; just as else* 
where in history, incidents not without symbolical signi- 
ficance and prophetic truth, do actually occur, though a 
vulgar spirit of analysis, whose bent is to trivial ise all his- 
torical fEtcts, vainly attempts to deny it. Not without good 
reason did this incident leave a singularly strong im» 
pression on the minds of many living in those times. They 
might well look upon it as something ominous. In this 
way it came about that the fact was transferred to that 
hypocritical farce of the self-called reformatory council, 
whose character it so well befitted ; and the incident was 
shaped by the imagination into the form of a miraculous 
event. 

Meantime the university of Paris had been zealously 
engaged in preparing for a reformation of the church. 
Soon after the close of the council at Pisa, and the election 
of Alexander V., Gerson delivered, before the king of 
France, in the name of the university, a discourse of great 

* Super Materia Goncilii Gener. p. 75. 

t Quia dum quadam vice, in festo Pentecostes, dictus Balthasar 
vesperas solemnes in capella majori sui palatii, prope Basilicam B. 
Petri, ut moris est, celebraret, dum inciperetur hymnus Veni Creator 
spiritua, ilico adfait et volayit iUic in alto bubo sen noctua. Theodorici 
de Niem, De Vita ac fatia CoofltaatienfdbuB Jdhannis XXIII. bei Herm. 
v. d. Hardt. II. p. 375. 
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weight, as containing the exposition of its principles. It 
was not as yet nnderstood, for so we may gather from 
Gerson's discourse, that all hopes of remoTing the schism 
were to be again disappointed, and that the evil must go on 
increasing. Gerson had fixed his hopes upon the coimcil 
announced beforehand, which was to meet after three 
years. *'A11 well-disposed persons,'* says he, ''ought to 
labour with the fact full in view that after three years this 
council is to assemble." * Already he meditated far-reach- 
ing plans, embracing more than smiply the reformation of 
the Western church. The prospect opened before him of a 
restoration of church concord which should unite in one 
the churches of the West and of the £ast. The best of 
opportunities, as he supposed, were now present for bring- 
ing about a imion with the Greeks, inasmuch as they now 
had for pope a learned man of this nation, who had himself 
visited the East as papal legate.f And the impending 
council seemed to him to be peculiarly fitted to prepare 
the way for such a union : since it was to be expected that 
the Greeks also would be induced to send delegates to it. 
The supposed restoration of church unity at the council of 
Pisa, appeared to him as an invitation to labour more 
earnestly for the glorifying of the church ; for he reckoned 
to this Ihe doing away of that ancient schism. And that 
the former had been successfully accomplished at the 
council of Pisa appeared to him as a sign which augured 
fevourably for the latter.J Undoubtedly, if the position 
taken by the Parisian theologians could possibly have 
gained the general sanction, then by means of the already- 
mentioned distinction between the neceseaiy and the acoi- 
dental, the mutable and the immutable, in the determma- 
tions and ordinances of the church, the business of bringing 
about such a union of the churches would have been very 
much facilitated. '* Men should not," said he, '* feel them- 
selves univereally bound, by the positive determinations of 
the popes, to recognise and hold fast one kind of church- 
governance as necessary, in things which had no direct 
concern with the truths of evangelical faith." He says 

* Sermo coram rege, XII. conaideratio. 0pp. torn. II. p. 152 C. 
t P. Ii4 A. t P. 149. 
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with good reason, This oonsideration, rightly apprehended, 
is the principal key to the effecting of a union between 
Greeks and Latins ; * for they differ in many modes and 
ways of life which perhaps would not result in any injury 
to the divine law. We should in all such things follow 
the principle of Augnstin, that national customs ought 
invaiiably to be respected. Among such unimportant 
differences he reckoned the distinction with regard to the 
use of leavened or unleavened bread. The Greeks, he 
thinks, would fall into an error of faith, only in case they 
should maintain, that the first gospels had reported what 
was untrue in their account of the time of the paschal 
supper. Among these he reckoned also the marriage of 
priests among the Greeks, and several other things. Ac- 
cording to the same principle of a manifold variety perfectly 
consistent with the essential unity of the church, in the 
particular church institutions, he requires also the reesta- 
blishment of the liberties of the Gallican church, in spite 
of the contradiction of the Boman curialists. It is remark- 
able that Gerson, while he mamtained the necessity of 
agree^ient in the truths of faith to the neglect of sub- 
ordinate differences which might exist without injury to 
the former, impugns as a vulgar error the opinion, that 
every man may be saved in his own particular religion.^ 
We may doubtless infer from this, that the corruption of 
the church, which allowed so little to be known of the 
practical influence of the truths of faith, had already led 
many to hold these truths themselves as of little practical 
account. Gerson signalises as opposite errors, the assertion 
of Marsilius of Padua and of Wickliff, that the pope ought 
not to have secular property, nor secular rule, and the 
principle expressed by Boniface YIII., that to the 07ie 
spiritual power of the pope, all secular authority must be 
subjected.} Much as Gerson was disposed to allow a , 
certain degree of freedom to church development, yet he 
could not tolerate the idea, that this freedom should pass 
beyond the limits of such a uniformity of doctrine, as had 
shaped itself into a system among the theologians of the 

♦ P. 148. 

t Kt dicere oontrarinm est eiror commimis, quod unusquisque sit . 

salyatus in secta sua. P. 146 G. X P- 1^7 B. ^ 
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university of Fairis. The Parisian theolc^ was to con- 
stitute a legislative power for all theological development, 
so as to preclude the possibility of all revolution. This 
explains the conduct of Gorson in opposing the freer 
movement which proceeded from Bohemia. He cites the 
remarkable words of the Duke of Lancaster to the Duke of 
Burgundy, respecting the mutual relation of the theological 
tendencies of those times at Oxford and at Paris. ** We 
have, in England, men of finer imagination; but the 
Parisians have a true, solid, and safe theology." * At this 
time, the university of Paris supposed that, from the 
foundation which had been laid at the council of Pisa, the 
restoration of church unity must go everywhero^ into 
effect. Alexander Y. appeared as the sole legitimate pope ; 
and Gerson proposed, that the other princes and nations 
should also be prevailed upon, by negotiation, to recognise 
him as such. The corruption of the church, and the long- 
ing after and the presentiment of its renovation, called 
forth in different countries, and in the case of different 
men, and in different forms — as, for example, in Bohemia, 
in the case of John Miliz, in the case of Matthias of Janow, 
and as we see also in France, in the case of Nicholas of 
Clemangis and Gerson,— the expectation of the near- 
approaching destruction of the world. Yet even in regard 
to this matter again, the sober, intellectual spirit of Gerson 
clearly manifests itself. He says : ** But who knows 
whether it is not God's will, that the end of the world 
should draw nigh, and that all should betake themselves to 
the one Christian faith, and to that common union, which 
must precede the end of the world, though I announce 
nothing as certain, and prophesy nothing about what may 
be expected, when God would not reveal this, his own 
secret, to apostles and prophets V*^ 

The expectations which were cherished, when Gerson 
delivered his discourse in the name of the Paris university, 
were destined soon to be disappointed. It could not fail 
to be very soon known how egregiously men had been 
mistaken, when the events which we have described took 

* Habemtts in Anglia viros subtiliores in imaginatJonibna, Bed 
Paridenfles yerani habent BoUdaan et Becwam theolosriam. P. 149 B. 
t P. 152 A 
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place. How muob could be learned from the experience 
of a few years ! Nor did tke instructive lesson pass un- 
heeded. In Yain had John XXTTT. tried to conciliate the 
imiversity of Paris by private benefltp. In vain had he 
tried to draw over to his interest such a man as d'Ailly. 
The men who had laboured most to bring about the meeting 
of a general council at Pisa, were the men who laboured 
also most zealously to arrange matters so that another 
council might effect what this council had feiiled to accom- 
plish. Cardinal d'Ailly, to guard i^inst the danger of 
agam falling into the same mistakes, presented to view, in 
a letter addressed to his disciple Qerson, the difficulties 
lying in the way of a restoration of unity and of a reforma- 
tion of the church by a general council.* ** If," says he, ** a 
new general council should actually be convened, of what 
use wotdd it be ? Suppose even, that all three of the popes 
should abdicate of their own accord, or else be forced to 
leave their places ; and instead of them, a new one should 
be elected, as at Pisa; yet the cardinals would again take 
the choice into their own hands, and they would again 
choose a man out of their own body, who would be no 
better than the former ones. And thus the old mischief 
will go on as long as the cardinals remain the same. But 
suppose the council should light upon some other method 
of election, and the choice should fall upon a man of an 
altogether different stamp from the earlier ones ; then the 
cardinals would, without doubt, refuse to acknowledge a 
person so entirely different from themselves, and some new 
and worse division would grow out of this. Thus a com- 
plication of difficulties meets us on all sides." He points to 
the coimcil of Pisa as a warning example. Although the 
cardinals had in their letters, sent forth in all directions, 
promised a council for the reformation of the church in its 
head and members, yet they had chosen out of their body 
Alexander Y., who, idthough a great theologian, yet was 
wholly inexperienced in the things belonging to his office ; 
and what the cardinals required of him he had conceded 
without demur, and without daring to refuse anything. 

* De Diffioultate Befomuttioiua in Goncilio UniTersali Qpp. Geyson. 
torn. II. p. 8()7. 
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Hence they had overwhelmed him with one new demand 
after another, and could never have enough. 

Upon this, chancellor Qerson compoBed his Treatise on 
the mode in which the unity of ^e church should be 
restored and its reformation brought about at a council ;* 
where he endeavoured to point out how the difficulties and 
hindrances presented to view by d'Ailly, oould be met and 
disposed of. G^rson proceeds on the principle, ever main- 
tained by him, that all positive laws must yield to thd 
greatest good of the whole — ^the power as well of the civil 
magistrate as of the head of the church was conditioned 
on this. If kings by the law of inheritance could b6 
deposed where the good of the state required it, how much 
more should popes, created such by election, be liable to 
ejection from office, when the good of the church required 
it? On this point, Gerson expresses himself in a way 
deserving of notice : *' Will it be said that a pope, whose 
father and grandfieither before him hardly got beans enough 
perhaps to satisfy the cravings of hunger, that the son of 
some Venetian fisherman, mmrt maintain the papal dignity 
to the hurt of the entire commonwealth of the church, and 
with wrong to so many princes and prelates? For th6 
sake of this, must so much ruin accrue to the souls of men ? 
Look,'' says he, '* a pope is a man, descended from men, 
earth from earth, a sinner and subject to sin, the son of a 
poor peasant a few days ago ; he is exalted to the papal 
chair. Does such an one become a sinless man, a saint, 
without the least repentance for his sins, without confessing 
them, without contrition of heart ? Who has made him a 
saint ? Not the Holy Ghost ; for it is not dignity of station 
that brings the influences of the Holy Ghost, but the grace 
of God and love ; not the authority of the office, for it may 
be enjoyed by bad men as well as good." The popes 
might, as history taught, fall into precisely the same sins 
with those who are not priests. " We see," says he, "as 
clear as noon-day, that the actions of modem prelates and 
priests are not of a spiritual kind, but seotdar and fleshly." 
The higher the position held by the pope, the more bound 
was he to observe the law of Cluist.f Were there actually 

* De Modia TJniendi ac Beformandi Ecclesiam. P. 162. 

t Item papa nou est sapra del evangelium, qnod sio ejus auctoritas 
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a imiyidrsally-acknowledged pope, it wotild be his duty to 
use every means for restoring peace to the church, even to 
the laying down of his own office. Where, then, there 
were three, quarrelling with one another for the papacy; 
they were bound to renounce their arrogated rights. As 
the church of Christ is clearly manifested to be one, so 
there should be but one pope, recognised by all and manifest 
to all. But how cotdd this be so, when two or three are 
quarrelling with one another about the papacy, as if they 
were contending for the eternal inheritance ? He cites, €U3 
opposed to this, the words of Christ to the apostle, Luke 
xxii. 25. In the next place, it was evident that Christ gave 
no greater power to Peter than he himself exercised while 
on earth. The pope, therefore, had no other to administer; 
Why presume, then, to contend for that which does not 
belong to him ? Nor was it to be believed that, if Paul had 
said to Peter, Thou art not pope or Roman bishop ; thou 
art only bishop of Antioch but I am bishop of the Boman 
church, he would have contended with Paul or any other 
man saying the same about the papacy ; but would simply 
have said, I bid you Godnspeed ; rule in the name of God; 
as that is what you seek. '* See then, ye believers," says 
he, ** that if we obey those who are thus contending with 
each other and rending in pieces the church, we grievously 
sin. Long ere this would they have quitted the grasp of 
their tyrannical rule, had you not induced them with your 
obedience." 

But in holding fast to the abstract notion alone, that all 
else must give place to the greatest good of the church, 
Gerson was driven into principles contrary to good morals, 
and allowed that the end sanctifies the means. For he 
says, ** If those two or three will not yield, it remains only 
to resort to stronger measures ; to depose them and expel 
them from the communion of the church ; to subtract our 
obedience to them; But still if by these means the highest 
interest of the church cannot be promoted, then we must 
bring about the holy concord of the church by cunning, by 

esset major aactoiitate Christi, nee tone ejius ^testas deriyaretur a 
Cbristo : sabjicitnr ergo at alter Cbristianua in omnibne pr»cepto et 
mandato Ghiisti. Imo tanto magis ad ipsnm servandnm obligator, 
qnanto magis est in dignitate et perfectiori statu constitutos. P. 167 0. 
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fraud, by force of anus, by promises, by presents, and 
money; finally, by resorting to imprisonment and tbe 
taking of life, or by any otber means whatever whereby 
the nnity of the church can be promoted/' In inviting 
men to renounce their obedience to popes who gave scandal 
to the entire church, he says : *' For if we suppose the 
case, that the universal church, whose head is Christ, had 
no pope ; still a believer, who should depart from the world 
in chariiy, would be saved ; for when two or three indivi- 
duals are contending with each other about the papacy, 
and the truth on this matter is not known to the universal 
church,* the fact that this or that individual is pope can- 
not be an article of faith, nor can anything depend upon it, 
nor any Christian be bound to believe it. And for this 
reason the apostles, in drawing up the creed, did not say : 
I believe in the pope, or in the vicar of Christ ; for the 
common faith of Christians does not repose upon the pope, 
who is but a single person, and may err ; but they said : I 
believe in one holy, catholic church." He distinguishes 
the outward apostolic church, to which even wicked men 
might belong, from the catholic church as the community 
of saints. How could popes, then, belong to this latter 
church, who, for the sake of their own private advantage, 
were contending for the papacy, and lived in the condition 
of mortal sin ? He starts the objection : " Should the legiti- 
mate pope John convoke the council, and choose to preside 
over it, who would venture to oppose his will? Who 
would venture to seek the greatest good of the church?" 
As the popes had already, by their special and general re- 
servations, robbed the universal church, laid waste the 
monasteries, invented a thousand ways of bestowing bene- 
fices and getting money ; so it would not be easy to find a 
man who would be inclined to give up so gainfiil a papacy 
and give peace to the universal church. But suppose the 
pope not to be serious in convoking the council ; then, on 
the penalty of incurring a mortal sin, the prelates with the 
princes were bound to convoke it as soon as possible ; to 

^ * Quod fid neo isto modo poterit ecdesia proficere, tunc dolis, fraa- 
dibos, armia^ Yiolentia« potentia, promiBsioiiibiia, donis et pecuniis, 
tandem careeribus, moitibufi convenit sanctissiiiian unionem eccloaiad, 
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cite before it the pope and those contending with him about 
the papacy, and rf they refased to appear, to depose them. 
But suppose the pope should convoke the council, but not 
in a safe place. Christians were not bound to go there* 
But suppose the place were safe, yet subject to tibie pope*s 
dominion, so that there could be no liberty of speech there. 
Christians, who are no longer servants of the law, but free 
sons of grace, were not bound to appear there. Whenever, 
then, the question on hand related to the deposing of the 
pope or to a censure of his conduct, or a limitation of his 
power, it noways belonged to him to convoke the general 
council, but to the prelates, the cardinals, bishops, and 
secular rulers ; but where the question on hand related to 
the reformation of a province or a kingdom, to the extirpa- 
tion of heresies, the defence of the faith, then it was the 
business of the pope and his cardinals to convoke the 
council.* It appeared to him the only means for deliver- 
ance, that the emperor should convoke the council, and, as 
defender of the Mth, preside over it, and find some method 
of restoring c^in the flock of Christ.^ D*Ailly had made 
the objection tiiat the next council, inasmuch as it was but 
a continuation of the council of Pisa, woidd bring nothing 
better to pass. To this Gerson replies, There can be 
nothing so good but that there may be something still 
better. Since, then, the new council may do something 
still better than the first, where, according to the opinion 
01 all, a certain over-hastiness prevailed, and where every- 
thing had been done with heat and precipitancy and not 
with due deliberation, so that, in truth, it had not answered 
its end, of restoring unity to the church and bringing all 
under one pope ; and since too many foreign matters had 
been introduced at that time ; so the future council might 
possibly prove to be a holier and more perfect one.| 
Although Gerson acknowledged the necessity of a change 
in the laws, to render them more conformable to the times, 
still he would not concede to the pope the right of dis- 
pensing with any laws enacted by a council, or of making 
any modifications in them. He well understood how every- 
thing would thus be unsettled again. Such power ought 
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hot to be intrbsted to any single man : it should be reserved 
to another general conncil.* He then complains of the 
arbitrary deviations from laws enacted by the older coun- 
cils, laws which had become almost a matter of ridicule. 
The most wanton extortions in filling up church offices 
had proceeded from the court at Avignon, because none of 
the cardinals were able to keep up royal state, unless daily 
sustained by supplies flowing to them from all quarters 
through such modes of gain. And when that new union, 
which he calls a talis qtudis^ was brought about at Pisa, the 
extortions had been carried to a still greater extent.! He 
proposes that a new council should be held every five or 
six years, where a more complete reformation in all things 
might be carried through.^ 

G-erson says:§ '* Because the prelates of our time are 
dumb dogs, these mischievous constitutions and reserva- 
tions have taken the place of rights and laws ; so that it is 
frightful to recount the number of evils which have thereby 
been occasioned ; as, for example, that the intimates of the 
cardinals, occasionally murderers, ignorant men, cooks, 
grooms, mule-drivers, may obtain canonicates in cathedral 
churches ; while those who have obtained a degree in any 
of the faculties cannot get at them." D'Ailly had sug- 
gested the query, as to what should be done in case the 
pope with his cardincds persisted in clinging to the old 
corruptions, and gave themselves no concern about any of 
the laws enacted by the council ; to which Gerson replies : 
*' As those priests of Baal, who themselves devoured the 
offerings presented to Baal, and told the people on the next 
day that Baal had devoured them, and were all destroyed 
when the cheat came to be exposed, so was it with those 
high priests who lied to God and men with indulgences, 
dispensations, and blessings, who preached much falsehood, 
calling good evil, and evil good. If these were not wholly 
extirpated, so that pope Bomface^s plantation, which God had 
not planted, should be destroyed and utterly banished from 
human society, he feared the church would never be re- 
formed in the head aud members, but that extortions would 
continually rise in enormity, till the pope and cardinals 
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got into their hands all the property in the world ; and 
then there would be no apostolical chair, but only an 
apostatical one; no divine see, but a seat of Satan, on 
which no man ought to sit, but from which eyery man 
should recoil. No prelate,* when the reservations and va- 
luations of the benefices were miade, having shown the 
least opposition, either from weakness or ignorance or a 
regard to their own advantage, the pope and cardinals had, 
for nearly a hundred years, declared that these reservations 
had obtained the validity of law ; and that a general coun- 
cil could not alter them ; which was false. Ko. Let tbe 
prelates rise up, let them present to Gk>d the sacrifice of 
righteousness, and let them try to banish for ever those 
robberies by the Boman chancery ; for such things could 
not be prescribed to the prejudice of the church, things 
that conflicted with its very being. To get hold of this 
money from the benefices, thousands of officials had been 
appointed at the Eoman court, and perhaps not one could 
be found among them all who was there for the promotion 
of virtue. *' There,'' says he, *' the daily talk is of castles, 
of territorial domains, of the different kinds of weapons, of 
gold ; but seldom or never of chastity, alms, righteousness, 
faith, or holy manners ; so that the court, once a spiritual 
one, has become a secular, devilish, tyrannical court, and 
worse in manners and civil transactions than any other, "f 
How can the pope, says he,| be servant of the servants 
of Qod. on earth, when he is more ready to please princes, 
kings, and tyrants, than God and his saints ? Were the 
pope, indeed, servant of the servants of God, as he styles 
himself in the beginning of his bulls, he would obey and 
serve the poor who are God's servants, or at least show 
care for them by works of mercy. " But where will you 
find charity in a pope ?" He complains that no poor, do 
pious man, seeking help in spiritual or bodily distress, 
could be admitted into the papal palace. You may, indeed, 
see soldiers and tyrants decked in purple go in to him ; 
but never an ill-dad, poor man, though he may be learned 
and conscientious. He is no longer *' servant of the ser- 
vants of Gknl," but rather, ''John, the lord of lords." 
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When fyrannical prinoes, men of bad lives, oppressors of 
the chnrch, apply to the pope with their petitions for some 
oastle or other, or to obtain a beneficinm, or a bishopric for 
their favourites, the petitions of suoh are sooner listened to 
than those of better princes." * The power, he affirmed, did 
not belong to the pope, which was commonly ascribed to 
him, of binding ia heaven and on earth ;f all that had been 
given him was the power of announcing and of absolving 
in spiritual things. He did but announce that he whom 
he absolved, was absolved, he whom he bound was bound 
in the church. Not the pope, but God only could for- 
give sins. ' If it should be asked, to what end was the con- 
vocation of such a general council, the answer was, that 
it was called more particularly £or two objects : first, the 
union of the church under one head ; secondly, union in 
the customs and laws of the primitive church. And if it 
should be objected, that the means were doubtful, and 
therefore unsafe, especially as there was already a pope ;X 
to this he replied, that although we have, according to 
rights but one pope, yet in point of fact there are two 
others besides* Let there be assembled, then, a council to 
carry out what was resolved upon at the council of Pisa, 
or, if this could not be done, as was probable, and if the 
two other popes were ready to appear at a general council,' 
and to abdicate there, in case John XXIII. would do the 
same, th^i the latter was bound, if a deliverance of the 
church was in no other way possible, to give up willingly 
for this object even more than a papacy, so that the whole 
Christian commonwealth might not, for the sake of one in- 
dividual who was a sinner and neither exemplary nor 
virtuous, be brought to destruction. Were he a virtuous 
man, he would follow the example of Christ, who came not 
to do his own will, but the will of Him that sent him. He 
would submit to the will of the whole church and lay down 
his papacy, if He required him to do so. Even though 
there were a true, undoubted, and universally-acknowledged 
pope, he would be necessitated to do this by the demand 
of a general council, in case the church coidd not otherwise 
be helped ; and to obey without contradiction all the ordi- 
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nances of that general oonncil. D'AiUj had pi;o8ented the 
objection, that in case of a vacancy of the imperial throne, 
and a contention among the elector-prinoes, obeying dif* 
ferent popes, a convocation of the conncil from such a 
quarter could not be made; to which Qerson* replies: If 
this could not be done, then the convocation of the council 
would devolve, first, on other princes; next, on other 
societies and secular lords ; then on citizens of the towns 
and peasants, and even down to the poorest old woman ; 
for as the church might consist even of the poorest old 
woman, as, for example, at the death of Christ, when the 
Yirgin Mary only remained, — so by such an one a general 
council could be called for the deliverance of the church. 
Furthermore, D'Ailly had made the objection, that a newly- 
elected emperor was bound by the oath given to his pope. 
To this G^rson replies : f No oath can be binding to the 
prejudice of the universal church. He cites, for illustra- 
tion, the case of a monarch, cruel and ferocious to his 
people ; in such a case the people were no longer bound 
by the oath they had given to him, but the subjects wer& 
made judges over their master.^ 

It seems to Gerson § desirable that neither of the popes, 
nor yet any one from the college of cardinals, should be 
made pope ; for, as the latter were inured to the practice 
of the old abuses and extortions, it was to be feared, that 
they would persist in them, and that the evil might be made 
worse. Therefore, to forefend such mischief, a determina- 
tion of the general council was to be desired, that in 
future no person should be chosen pope from the body of 
cardinals, but that he should be chosen from the several 
provinces and kingdoms according to a certain order. Then, 
after the election of such a pope, it seems to him especially 
requisite that his power should for the future be limited, as 
the pope had taken many rights of the church into his own 
hands. 

The peace between the pope and king Ladislaus did not 
last long. The latter suddenly attacked the pope's residence. 
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So extremely odious had the latter rendered himself at 
Home, that Ladblans found little difficulty in making him- 
self master of the city. Pope John fled in great trepidation on 
horseback, in May of the year 1413, to Florence ; thence he 
went to Bologna, and to seyeral cities of Lombardy, and had 
an interview with the new emperor Sigismond, who had 
been invited by all the well-disposed to effect a cure of the 
corruption and of the schism in the church, and for this 
purpose to hasten the meeting of a general council.* A 
common political interest joined together the pope and the 
emperor in the quarrel with king Ladislaus. Besides, the 
pope could not fail to understand, that it was impossible 
for him any longer to succeed in eluding the general desire 
after a reformatory council. He consented to the meeting 
of such a council. One important question only remained 
to be decided, — ^that of the place where the coimcil should 
assemble. Aretin, the pope's secretaiy at that time, 
relates, that the pope, before sending off his legates to the 
emperor,t told him that all depended on the place of the 
coimcil ; he would not go to a spot where the emperor was 
the more powerful. He would, for the sake of appearances, 
give his legates ample powers to treat on this point with 
the emperor. To this the ostensible instruction to the 
legates should relate. But he would secretly instruct them 
and restrict the choice to a few cities ; and these cities he 
named to Aretin. But, on dismissing his legates, it occurred 
to him all at once, that he would trust the whole matter to 
their hands. He said he would leave everything to their 
discretion ; and in proof of it, he tore in pieces tike secret 
instructions which he was intending to give them. So 
states Aretin, who was present during these secret transac- 
tions between the pope and his legates4 The legates, bound 
by no restrictions, suffered themselves to be persuaded by 
the emperor to accept of the free German city of Constance 
as the place for the meeting of the council. This was, to 
be sure, a perilous choice to the interests of the pope ; but 
he could not now recede with honour. The historian 
Aretin, in relating this, adds : '* None can resist God's will." 
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Meanwhile king Ladislaus died. The pope was urged by 
his kinsmen and friends to retnm to Home. They augured 
to him no good of his journey to Constance. Gladly would 
he have returned to Bome, instead of going to Constance. 
But it was now too late to alter the thing with a good 
grace ; and he still indulged a hope that he should, as he 
had often done before, win the victory by his craftiness and 
his money ; and, at Bologna, where he finally took up his 
quarters, he provided himself with a sumptuous equipage, 
with which he intended to make his journey to Constance, 
and by which he hoped to make a great impression on 
many.* The pope and the emperor Sigismond now put 
forth in common their proclamation for a council, which 
should assemble at Constance, in November of the year 
1414, for the restoration of unity to the church, and for the 
reformation of the church in its head and members. 

The cardinal d'Ailly prepared the way for the doings of 
the council by his work on the Necessity of the Beforma- 
tion of the Church to be brought about by the council.t He 
pointed it out as the first thing to be done, that the council 
should resolve not to break up until the choice of a pope 
recognised by all Christendom should be effected. The 
shortest way to this, in his opinion, was, that, without any 
regard to the decrees of the council of Pisa, the three popes 
should all resign their dignities. If this were done, an 
upright man, of regular, scientific education, should be 
elected by twelve prelates, more or less, who should receive 
full powers for this purpose from the council, with the 
concurrence of the cardinals.^ Moreover, d*Ailly main- 
tains, that as a king who abuses his power may be dethroned 
by the people, for whose greatest good he is there, so 
a fcrtiori this could be done in the case of a pope, who is 
chosen for the express purpose of teaching the laws of 
God.§ He complains of the great state which the cardinals 
thought it necessary to display, and in order to display 
which they were forced to sequestrate to their own use all 
the revenues of the church. "For," says he,|| *' of what 
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use is all iihat wondeiful pomp ? that lie who to-day, per- 
haps, is content to appear publicly as the humble retamer 
of a clergyman, to-morrow, made a cardinal, feels as if the 
world was scarcely enough for him, and appears in as much 
state as if he were leading an army to batde."* He would 
see those abuses removed, that cardinals should appropriate 
to themselves archbishoprics, bishoprics, abbacies ; should 
never be seen by their dioceses, but cause the functions to 
be discharged by ignorant, worthless hirelings, out of all 
which grew much evil to the church. He expresses the 
wish that the council would counteract the mischiefs occa- 
sioned by the su£&agan bishops in Germany. These, having 
obtained their offices by simony, were accustomed to prac- 
tise, in their turn, every species of extortion on the clergy 
and the people, and to push bargains for giving ordinations. 
The council should establish certain rules against these 
malpractices. He thinks that, as so much corruption pro- 
ceeded from the Boman court, this should first be reformed ; 
that those who made a trade of spiritual things, and the 
instruments of simony, should bef utterly thrust out from 
that court. He considers it as a consequence of simony, 
and of those other malpractices, that the heresies in Bohemia 
and Moravia had made such headway .;( A strenuous effort 
should be made to banish heresies and the authors of them 
from Bohemia and Moravia. But there was no way in 
which this could be thoroughly done, except by applying 
some remedy to the evil which had given occasion for all 
attacks upon the papacy, namely, tiie cormption of the 
Boman court. That court should be brought back to its 
ancient good manners.§ The same d*Ailly composed, about 
this time, two letters addressed to pope John, |f relating to 
the same subject. He adverts in them to certain language 
on the necessity of a church reformation, which had once 
been uttered in a solenm assembly before pope Urban Y. 
He deems it the more necessary to refer to this, because soon 
afterwards, on the death of Gregory XI., the schism, under 
the effects of which they were now suffering, had grown 
out of the corruptions of the church, to the correction of 
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wliicli this langaage had reference. Hd says :* " Althotigb 
I am no prophet, nor the son of a prophet, yet I venture to 
say, without asserting anything rash, that if at the next 
conncil means are not foimd to remove these scandals, by 
the entire healing of the schism and by the reformation of 
so corrupt a church, then we must set it down as probable 
that still more and greater evils will ensue." He states that 
some took comfort from the fEtet that the abbot Bernard 
and others had found it necessary to complain of the cor- 
ruption of the church, and yet its downfall did not follow. 
In like manner, it might still prolong its existence. He 
affirms, on the contrary, that when the measure of sins is 
filled up, divine judgment will interpose, and the children 
must often atone for guilt contracted by their fathers. Next 
he adverts to the opinion of those inconsiderate men, from 
whom the church had to expect the greatest danger, whose 
motto was. Let the world take its natural course, and who 
looked upon everything alike with the same indifiference.f 
Furthermore, he mentions the opinion of a certain class, 
who held the evils of the church to be incurable, and sup- 
posed that, as all kingdoms have had their end, so the do- 
minion of the church was now, by the fault bf its presiding 
officers, hastening to its decline ; in contradiction to which 
he says, a divine judgment, it is true, may be threatening 
the church ; but still, shotdd an improvement of manners 
lake place, should the superfluous pomp of the prelates be 
moderated, should men, in heart and deed, repent and turn 
to God, it was to be hoped, that God would, in some ineffable 
way, send deliverance, and stay the course of judgment. 

Although pope John relied with some confidence upon the 
influence of his wealth, upon the great number of prelates 
devoted to him or bound up in his interests, and upon the 
force of intrigue, yet it was not without anxiety that he set 
out upon the journey to Constance. On his way through 
Tyrol, he had an interview with duke Frederic of Austria, 
wishing to take advantage of the bad terms on whiph the 
duke stood with the emperor Sigismond, the zealous 
promoter of church reform; and he made the duke agree 
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ihat in case the pope should not find himself safe in 
Constance, the duke should afford him protection in his 
neighbouring domain. Thus his plan was already laid. It 
was already his intention, in case he failed of carrying out 
his schemes at Constance, to try the experiment of making 
his escape by flight, so as to break up the council. During 
the journey the pope's carriage was upset in the snow. 
This was looked upon by himself and many others as a bad 
omen. He arrived at Constance on the 28th of October, 
and after several adjournments the council was opened. 
The pope was calculating that the votes would be taken by 
the number of persons, and was therefore hoping to carry 
out his measures by the majority of single votes, particularly 
from the Italian nation, upon which he might depend. But 
his designs were penetrated and defeated. In a proposition 
relating to the form of transacting business, the fact was 
noticed, that the pope had on his side a majority of poor 
prelates belonging to the Italians, exceeding the number of 
deputies present from any other nation; that he had 
appointed fifty chamberlains ; that by the administration of 
various oaths, by presents or by threats, he had secured 
numbers to himself; so that by the majority of votes he 
could manage all matters as he pleased. To guard against 
unfairness from this cause, it was deemed best that the 
votes shoiild be taken by nations rather than by persons.* 
This proposition was carried, in spite of all the opposition 
of the papal party. The council was divided for the 
present into four nations, Italians, French, Germans, and 
English. The deputies of each nation held their separate 
meetings, and whatever was determined upon by the majority 
in these meetings passed as the judgment of the nation. 
Then the committees of the several different nations reported 
their separate decrees in the general congregations of the 
deputies of all the four nations, and whatever was decreed 
by the majority of the four votes in these meetings was to 
be proclaimed in the public sessions as a decree of the 
council. It would be important, again, for the interest of 
the pope, if none but bishops and abbots were allowed a 
definitive vote in the council. Among these, independent 
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thinkers were fewer in number ; among the titnlar-bishops 
and abbots, especially, were many creatures of the pope. 
But it was endeavoured to prevent this also. Even two 
cardinals, of whom one was cardinal d'Ailly, declared, in 
the discussions on this matter, that from the time of the 
foundation of the imiversities, doctors of theology, doctors 
of the canon and the civil law, men to whom were •entrusted 
the office of teaching and preaching, could not but have 
more weight than titular-bishops and abbots, who neither 
preached nor taught, nor had any cure of souls ; and that 
the learning of the former must be set as a make-weight 
over against the advantage which the higher but ignorant 
prelates obtained from their authority. In deciding on 
matters of fiuth especially, theological learning could not 
be dispensed with. Furthermore, inferior ecclesiastics who 
exercised the office of preaching, and had the cure of souls, 
had a better right to join in the discussion of purely 
spiritual matters than those who were bishops merely hy 
title, and abbots. Cardinal St. Marci called the ignorant 
prelates mitred asses. It was remarked, in the next place, 
that in business relating to the extermination of schism, and 
the restoration of peace to the church, the princes and their 
envoys were not to be excluded from the right of voting, 
since the matter was so intimately connected with the 
interest of princes and their subjects. Moreover, their 
assistance was required to execute the decrees of the council 
on these matters.* This proposition also was adopted ; and 
thus the most free-minded, sagacious, and independent men 
obtained great influence at the council, an influence which 
the pope had special reason to dread. The prelates de- 
voted to the pope demanded, that the flrst business to be 
attended to should be the confirmation of the council of 
Fisa ; from this it was to be derived, as a necessary con- 
sequence, that the only business before the present council 
was to carry out the decrees of the council of Fisa ; that 
the council, therefore, should proceed on the assumption 
that the authority of pope John XXIII. was alone valid, 
and that the only thing necessary was to persuade or to 
compel the other two popes to submitf Against this, 
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it was observed hj d'Ailly* and others, that the council of 
(Constance was not competent to confirm the council of Pisa, 
standing as it did on the same footing of authority with its 
own ; imd the only influence of such a proceeding would be 
to unsettle the minds of men, as if tliat general council 
were not a legal one by itself ; but the council of Constance 
must be regarded as an independent continuation of the 
council at Pisa, and act accordingly. Thus they ought to 
proceed in reference to the reformation of the church in its 
head and members, and the rei^ration of church unity. 
Hence it might be inferred, that the council was competent, 
if the general good of the church required it, and her union 
was to be secured in no other way, to oblige all the three 
popes to resign. 

This form of transacting business could not Ml to work 
favourably on the course of the council. The efifects of the 
freer mode of proceeding soon manifested themselves. A 
man stained with so many vioes as this Balthazar Cossa, 
whose crimes were known to so many, must soon be 
exposed. In the month of February, of the year 1415, a 
number of charges i^inst the'^ope were laid before the 
council, relating to every species of vice and crime, and 
which, for the most part at least, were too true. To the 
pope, who had his secret spies in all quarters, this was soon 
reported ; and at first he was thrown into great trepidation 
and anxiety, for his conscience accused him. He called 
round him certain cardinals and other prelates, his con- 
fidants, for the purpose of consulting what was to be done 
under these critical circumstances. He endeavoured to 
make himself Mends by promises and presents. Already 
he entertained the design, as it is said, to appear before 
the council, and on many points confess his guilt as a 
sinful man ; but to deny other things, and to claim that, 
being pope, he could be deposed only for heresy. But 
there was no intention of pushing matters to an extreme. 
The crimes chained were of a nature so grossly bad, that 
the council must have hesitated about the propriety of 
bringing such matters into public discussion, to the dis^ce 
of the papacy and of the church ; matters which could not 

♦ Tom. n. p. 194. 
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fail to aoandalize many. It was considered a better course, 
not to enter into any further examination of these matters, 
but only to take advantage of the bad position of the pope 
to induce him to resign, and thus make the way easier to 
an extermination of the schism. When this proposal was 
laid before the pope, he was at first very glad of an oppor- 
tunity to get out of his worst difficulty so easily. But he 
concealed his satisfaction, and assuming a serious mien, 
declared himself inclined, for the sake of the peace of the 
church, to resign, if the other two popes woxdd also do the 
same, since in this Cfuse alone would it be of any use.* But 
having somewhat recovered from his first fright, John 
began to assume again a more haughty tone. He drew up 
such forms of abdication as still left him a subterfuge, so 
that he might avoid the necessity of laying down the papal 
office. Men had learned caution from earlier experiences, 
and were disposed in all cases to be on the look out : hence 
they had some objections to find with each of the three 
forms of abdication which the pope proposed. It evidences 
the utter shamelessness and moral stupidity of Balthazar 
Gossa, a man conscious of such infamous crimes, that he was 
still capable of beginning the third form of abdication in 
words Hke these : f '* Although the most holy fiftther is bound 
by no vow, by no oath, or promise^ which he may have 
given, yet he promises and vows, for the sake of the peace 
of the Christian people of God and the church, that he will 
of his own free accord give them peace by his abdication, in 
person, or through his authorised agents," etc. Finally, 
John consented, on the first of March, to present before the 
assembled council a form of abdication such as should be 
prescribed for him. This annoimcement excited great joy, 
and the Te Deum was sung. Still an abdication of the 
pope conditioned on the proviso that the other two popes 
should also do the same, failed of givine perfect satisfaction 
by reason of the condition itself, since it was impossible to 
reckon on the course which the other two popes might 
take. Now as the emperor Sigismond was about making a 

* V. d. Haidt. torn, IT. p. 41, and the words of Theod of Niem, who 
then was a xesideDt at the Boman court in Gonstancep torn. II. c. 3, 
p. 391. t Tom. II. c. 21, p. 234. 
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journey to Nice for the purpose of treating with pope 
Benedict about his resignation, pope John was strongly 
urged, for the sake of putting an end for ever to all evasions, 
to give the emperor himself fiill powers, or to send in his 
company an agent fully authorised to make the abdication 
in his name at once« But in the mean time John had 
succeeded in bringing over to the side of his interests a 
number of princes and prelates; he might hope to sow 
discord in the council, since many were still too much 
entangled in the old church system to feel at liberty to 
approve any sterner measures against the pope. Not only 
were the Italians of this temper, or else inclined to the 
interest of the pope in other ways, but a breach was 
already threatening to take place betwixt the freer party, 
which consisted of the Germans and the English, and at 
whose head was the emperor, and the French deputies on 
the other side. But this division was fortunately prevented 
by the exertions of the emperor. Thus the pope stru^led 
every way against the above proposition, as if by following 
it he wotdd compromise his dignity. He proposed to make 
the journey himself to Nice for the purpose of treating with 
pope Benedict. But taught by the experience which they 
had had of Benedict XIII. and Gregory XII., the council 
had no confidence in the sincerity of this proposal, and 
feared that the pope, having once got away from Constance, 
would endeavour to effect a dissolution of the coimcil. In 
vain had the pope endeavoured to soften the heart of the 
emperor Sigismond, in whom the more liberal party ever 
found their strongest support, by the present of the golden 
rose, consecrated on Palm Sunday, a mark of honour with 
which princes were seldom gratified by the popes ; in vain 
did he pretend that the climate of Constance did not agree 
with his health, as an excuse for leaving that city, to be 
followed by attempts to break up the council ; the emperor 
pointed out to him the unsatisfactory character of these 
pretences, and offered him any more agreeable spot which 
he might choose for a residence in the vicinity of Constance. 
Already rumours were afloat about the pope's designs to get 
away from Constance, and secret directions given to those 
having custody of the gates, not to allow him to escape. 
The pope contradicted all such rumours before the emperor 
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himself. Meanwhile, duke Frederic of Austria, according 
to the plan agreed on with the pope, came on the 20th of 
March to Constance, and while he was diverting the public 
attention by a ms^iflcent tournament on the next following 
days, pope John escaped in the darkness of the evening, 
disguised as a groom, and fled to Schafthatisen. 

Balthazar Cossa, whose conscience seems to have been 
completely blunted, could now, under the protection of 
Duke Frederic, and at a distance from the council, breathe 
more freely : he could now more easily indulge the hope 
that he should yet succeed in sowing discord among ihe 
prelates of the council, and effect its dissolution, as well* 
disposed persons of that time feared he might do. He put 
forth from Schaffhausen letters in justification of the course 
he had taken, fall of holy pretensions. Sometimes he 
justified his flight by pleading danger to his health from 
the unfavourable climate of Constance, compelling him to 
take this course ; sometimes he complains of the emperor, 
as hindering the free action of the council, putting restric- 
tions on the pope himself, and threatening him. He used 
in justifying his conduct the words which we have already 
cited, words so customary in the diplomatic style of 
hypocrisy, *' It was a fear such as might overcome even a 
stedfiEist man.'* He summoned the cardinals and papal 
officials to meet him at Schaffhausen on pain of the ban. 
Many actually complied with the summons. They travelled 
backwards and forwards between the council and the pope, 
executing the pope's secret commissions ; and they succeeded 
in stirring up contention in the council. Many began 
already to say. No pope, no council, and the council seemed 
disposed to remove to some other spot. Already the worst 
was to be feared. The canonical priest, Zacharias of Urie, 
a native of Constance, and the historian of the council, who 
wrote at this moment, makes the complaining church 
express her fears, that, as at Pisa, the schism instead of 
being healed was multiplied, so from the council of Con- 
stance would result an increase rather than a cure of the 
evil. The pope would succeed, under the protection of 
duke Frederic, in escaping to Bologna ; he would establish 
his authority as pope in Italy ; the council would choose 
a new one ; neither Gregory nor Benedict would resign ; 
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and then there would be four popes at onoe.*^ But by the 
constancy of the independent members of the French, 
German, and English nations, by the vigorous measures of 
the emperor Sigismond and his cooperation with chancellor 
Gerson, who was even then called the sonl of the council 
(anima conoilii), it was so managed, that the infamous man 
who still called himself pope, and to whose selfish interests 
many lent their support, did not succeed in carrying out his 
maxim. Divide et impera, 

Gerson, in compliance with the request of the uni- 
versity of Paris, held before the assembled council, on 
the 23rd of March, a grave discourse in exposition of 
the new and &eer system of ecclesiastical law, boldly 
setting forth ^e principles already propounded by him, 
and on the recognition of which, he believed, all inde- 
pendent action of the council must be based. In this 
discourse he defines the idea of a general council as 
follows :t '* It is an assemblage of all orders of. the ca- 
tholic church convoked by legitimate authority, exclud- 
ing no person, whoever he may be, that demands to be 
heard, and for the purpose of deliberating and determining 
in a wholesome manner, on all matters relating to the 
needful guidance of the church in faith and manners." 
He proceeds to say, '*If the church or general coimcil 
decrees anything relating to the guidance of the church, 
the pope is not so exalted even above positive law, as 
to be authorised arbitrarily to annul such decrees, in 
the way and in the sense in which they were decreed. 
Although a general council cannot annul the pope's pleni- 
tude of power, conferred on him by Christ in a super- 
natural way, still it may modify the use of that power 
by determinate laws, and by confining it within a certain 
range for the edification of the church, with reference 
to which the papal power, as well as all other authority 
entrusted to man, was instituted. And this is the ulti- 
mate basis of all church reformation* A church assembly 
may be convoked in many cases without the express 
sanction and the express proposal of the pope, though 

* y. d. Hardt. torn. I. p. 179, Beq. 

t QenoniB Oral in v. d. Hardt. torn. II. p. 272. 
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he luay have been la^uUy elected and still living. One 
case is when he is accused and challenged to hear the 
church, according to the direction of Christ ; and he ob- 
stinately refa9e8 to call a meeting of the church. Another 
case is, when important affairs are to be deliberated upon 
in a general assembly and the pope declines to convoke it. 
Another case, when it has alre^y been determined by 
one general council that another shall be held at a certain 
time ; and the last case, whenever a lawful doubt exists 
with regard to the pretensions of several individuals con- 
tending with each other for the papal office. The au- 
thority of this council is such, that whoever seeks know- 
ingly, in a direct or indirect manner, to dissolve it aod 
destroy its authority, or to remove it to another place, 
or to set up another council in opposition to it, subjects 
himself to me suspicion of creating a schism, or a heresy." 
Such an one may be accused before the council, and must 
defend himself before the same, to whatever order he 
may belong. That the council is greater than the pope 
is evident from the words of Christ, that the offending 
brother should be accused before the church, a law which 
admits of no exception. Now then, if the pope gives 
occasion of scandal to the whole church, and perseveres 
in it to the great injury of faith and good manners, 
ought he not to be punished according to that law ?* 

This discourse was communicated to the cardinals by 
the emperor Sigismond, at first in manuscript ; but such 
as were governed by the spirit of the party, and devoted 
to the papal interest, could of course only condemn the 
principles here expressed. They declined being present 
at the time the discourse was delivered, lest by so doing 
ihey might seem to give countenance to the principles 
set forth in it. Hie patriarch, John of Antioch, ventured 
to lay down positions, standing in direct contradiction 
to those principles. He was an advocate for unconditional 
papal absolutism. From the fact that dmst had given 
to Peter the power of the Keys, he inferred that, in the 
pope, as successor of the aposde Peter, resides all pleni- 
tude of ecclesiastical power; all authority of the church 

♦ P. 278. 
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and of a general council could only proceed from him ; 
the council therefore was subject to him, not he to the 
council; without him no council could subsist; he was 
responsible to none other than the Lord ; and though 
he plunged multitudes of souls into hell, no one could call 
him to account.* It is easy to see what might be ex- 
pected from the advocates of such a bent: and such 
principles, it must be confessed, were required, in order 
to defend such a pope as Balthazar Gossa. Cardinal 
d'Ailly called the patriarch to account on the spot, for 
maintaining such positions : as he also refuted them after- 
wards in a book. The patriarch, beset on all hands, 
excused himself by saying that he had expressed these 
views not as assertions, but by way of disputation. 

After much controversy between the cardinals devoted 
to the papal interest and system, and the liberal men 
in the council, on whose side stood the emperor Sigis- 
mond, it was finally brought about that, in the fourth 
session of the council, on the 30th of March, the prin- 
ciples expressed by chancellor Gerson were proclaimed 
in the name of the whole council. This notable session, 
constituting an epoch in the proceedings of the council, 
expressed the following principles, to wit if — Firsts that 
this council, lawfully assembled in the Holy Spirit, and 
representing the catholic church militant, has received 
its authority directly from Christ, which every one, to 
whatever order he may belong, even though it be the papal, 
is bound to obey in whatever relates to faith and to the 
extermination of schism. Secondly, that pope John is not 
authorised to remove the Boman court and its ofi&cials to 
another place. This canon, as it was drawn up in the 
assembly of the nations, hsid, however, attached to it an 
important addition — '* in all things relating to the reforma- 
tion of the church in its head and members." But against 
this clause, as also against many other points at variance 
with the hitherto prevailing system of the church constitu- 
tion, the cardinals had protested ; and the cardinal Francis 

* Tom. II. p. 297; torn. IV. p. 66. 

t Em. ft Schelstrate tractat. de sensa et anctoritate decreiorum 
Constant, concilii sess. qnarta et qninta circa potestatem eccledasticam, 
cum actifl et gestU ad iUa epectant, BomCB 1686, p. 226« 
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a Zabarellis, bishop of Florence, commonly known under 
the name of the ** Florentine cardinal," otherwise a man 
rather disposed to favour reform, had taken the liberty 
to omit this clause in the proclamation of the canon.* 
With this, however, the council was not at all satisfied; 
and it was carried, in spite of all protestations on the 
part of all the cardinals, that the bishop of Fosen should, 
in the fifth session on the 6th of April, read this decree 
in its unabbreviated form. Meantime the cardinals, owing 
to the connexion known to exist between several of them 
and the worthless John, and owing to their protests against 
the freer proceedings of the council, were rendering them- 
selves, every day, more suspectiBd and more hated. In 
this struggle of parties at the council, was manifested 
a contrariety of views, which did not augur any favour- 
able issue. One overture, handed in to the coxmcil by a 
prelate, and which certainly was based on some foimda- 
tion of truth, deserves notice. He proposed, that in all 
transactions relating to the reformation of the church 
in its head and membera, the cardinals should not be 
allowed to participate, inasmuch as they were a party 
concerned, and therefore could not be judges. The cardi- 
nals, whose duty it was to elect as pope the best man, 
or at least one not altogether bad, having knowingly 
elected so abominable a man, and by this abuse of their 
power given so great scandal to the whole church, had 
by so doing rendered themselves unworthy of participating 
in the election of a pope ; they deserved other punish- 
ments, but for these reasons should not be allowed to 
share in these transactions of the council. It was more- 
over alleged against them, as a reason for excluding them 
from these transactions, that they had rendered themselves 
liable to suspicion by the fact that several of them had 
followed the pope in his scandalous flight, whereby he 
had given offence to the whole church ; that they had 
asserted, on their return, that a council without the pope 
was no council, but only a conciliabulum ; that so long 
as the pope was not deprived of his authority, or this 

* Thns Gobelinns Persona, who was present at the conncil, reports : 
GosmodronL in Meibom. Ber. Germ. torn. I. Helmaestadii, 1688, p. 339 ; 
also v. d. Haidt. torn. lY. pp. 87, 88. 
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authority was not suspendecl, no man, however mighty, 
however endowed with spiritual gifts, nor the council 
even, could effect a reformation ; because pope John 
would always find men ready to stand up for him, ready 
to be made rich by him; would always find purchasers 
of dignities, and therefore means to replenisn his ex- 
chequer.*^ At this time appeared before the assembled 
council a messenger from the university of Paris, the 
Benedictine Gentianus, and delivered a violent discourse 
against the pope and the cardinals.f He complained 
that through the papal party the business before the 
council was delayed to the injury of the church. Ever 
since the beginning of November, the transactions had 
been siarangely retarded by the pope and the cardinals, 
by many unprofitable transactions, until the Ist of March, 
on which day the pope had laid before the council a 
form of abdication. But when invited to nominate com- 
missioners with full powers to carry, in his name, this 
abdication into effect, he had constantly declined; and 
the cardinals, who followed him in this, had delayed 
matters by continually proposing amendments, to the 
great hazard of their souls, and to the great injury of 
this council. Then the pope had paid no r^ard to his 
oath, had fled by n^ht m disguise, for the purpose of 
breaking up the council, abandoning everything for which 
it was his duty to sacrifice himself. But a great part of 
the cardinals had followed the pope, hoping to go to 
Italy or to some other agreeable spot. But as they had 
not succeeded in their designs, some of them, out of 
shame, had come back; others, as they had disgraced 
themselves, remained behind in Schaff hausen, lest a worse 
thing might befal them. Then, the cardinals had opened 
negotiations with the council, designed to retard its pro- 
ceedings by mere talk. As an example of their intrig^ues, 
he states that cardinal Francis Zabarella had been bold 
enough to proclaim that decree respecting the supreme 
authority of the council, in a mutilated form ; taking upon 
himself the liberty of thus trifling with the council. Men 
who thought themselves entitled to take such liberties 

♦ Gobelin, p. 340. t V. d. Hardt. torn. II. p. 180, seq. 
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as these, deserved no longer to be admitted to the delibera- 
tions. What sort of people these cardinals were, had been 
shown by their election of pope John. They had sworn 
to choose the best man; but they had still chosen that 
John, whom they well knew at the time was a tyrant 
in disposition, an assassin, a man guilty of simony, and 
stained with other crimes. If a person like this was the 
best man among them, what sort of men were they them- 
selves ? The present evils had grown out of those earlier 
ones. The pope and the cardinals and their faction sought 
daily, by all they did, to bring it about that this council, 
exhausted by excessive labour and expense, should be 
compelled to break up. They ought no longer, then, to 
be trusted ; but all fellowship with them should be with- 
drawn by those who would not perish with them in their 
sins. They ought no longer to ba trusted, for they trifled 
with the council. Who, indeed, had ever given greater 
scandal to the church than this pope John and his friends, 
with their retainers ? those traflSckers who, in so unheard- 
of a manner, had higgled away, in bargains, as they would 
swine in the market, bishoprics, abbacies, canonicates, 
and parish-churches. In fact, the bulls were drawn up, 
not in the apostolical chancery, but in the counting-houses 
of bankers or merchants, among the Florentines. Christ 
drove the sellers and buyers out of the temple ; the pope 
and his adherents had brought them into the temple, and 
caused their tables to be set up there. Let the council, 
therefore, in order to bring to nought these deceptive arts, 
proceed undisturbed in their decrees, and make use of the 
power which God had given them. Let them but approve 
themselves as constant men in Constance* — so he concluded 
— and the Lord would give them the victory, and crush 
Satan under their feet.t 

But such voices could have no other effect than to lead 
the cardinals to maintain their rights with so much the 
more decision, and to stand up for the prerogative of the 
Boman church, without which nothing could be done. It 
was only with great difficulty that a breach could be pre- 

* A playon words : Si in Congtantia constantes fueritis. 
t V. d- Hardt torn. H. p. 284. 
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vented between the two stiffly-opposed parties. The 
council, in strict conformity to the principles which had 
been announced, acted as the highest independent tribunal 
of the church. The pope, flying this way and that, 
addressed to the council extravagant demands, with which 
they could not properly comply, as the price of his abdica- 
tion, and so spun out the negotiations. They finally 
resolved, therefore, to take the last decisive step, without 
paying any attention to the protests of those cardinals who 
were devoted to the pope. The pope's trial was made the 
order of the day, and in the seVenth session, on the 2nd of 
May, a citation was issued for him to appear before the 
council. 

Duke Frederic of Austria had, in the mean time, been 
compelled by the emperor Sigismond to surrender into his 
hands the person of pope John, and he was conveyed to 
Eatolfszell, a few miles from Constance, and there held in 
close confinement. The council had set forward the acts 
of the process, the witnesses were heard. On account of 
the heavy charges brought against him, he was first, in the 
session of the 14th of May, suspended from all spiritual 
offices ; and then, in the elevendi session, on the 29th of 
May, was pronounced upon him the solemn sentence 
of deposition. Among other charges brought against him, 
was one* that he stubbornly denied the immortality of the 
soul. It is indeed by no means improbable that a dead 
faith, or supei'stition sufficient to hush an accusing con- 
science by outward modes of expunging sin, may accompany 
a life as stained with crimes as was that of Balthazar 
Cossa ; but still the conduct of this awfully wicked man 
becomes more explicable to us on the supposition of a 
decided and conscious infidelity. The council, in pro- 
nouncing upon him the sentence of deposition on account 
of his ignominious flight from Constance, on account of his 
perjury, of the scandal he had given to the church, of his 
promoting schism, still reserved to itself the right of pro- 
ceeding against him on account of his other transgressions, 
with greater or less severity, as might seem good to the 
assembled fSEithers.f On the next day this sentence, passed 

♦ Gobelin. Cosmodr. 8Bt. VI. 1. 1. p. 341. . f V. d. Hardt. torn. IV. p. 281. 
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hj tlie council, was shown to Baltliazar Cossa, in his prison 
at Batolfszell. He testified repentance for his former Hfe, 
cahnly laid off the papal insignia, and handed them over 
to the deputies, and declared that, from the time he had 
put them on, he had not enjoyed one quiet day. Balthazar 
Cossa was then removed to the castle of Gottleben, not far 
distant from Constance, and given over to the custody of 
the palsgrave Louis of Bavaria. 

By the deposition of Balthazar Cossa, one important 
obstacle in the way of restoring peace to the church was 
removed. Negotiations were now opened with the other 
two popes, Gregory XII. and Benedict XIII. The council 
had uniformly, in compliance with the advice of its wiser 
members, followed the principle of not allowing itself, in 
relations se new and extraordinary, to be governed by the 
letter of the hitherto prevailing laws ; but to proceed with 
freedom, as the greatest good of the church required. So 
they acted in the present case. They were ready to give 
way in everything, provided only the schism could be 
utterly exterminated, and unity restored to the church. 
With Gregory XII. this course succeeded. It having been 
intimated to him that he might convoke the council anew 
and then recognise it, he did so, and then gave in the 
desired abdication, before the council, by his delegate 
Malatesta. Benedict XIII. was, to be sure, more obstinate ; 
and nothing could be done with him. But by far the 
greatest part of the Spanish nation, which had thus far 
been devoted to his person, now deserted him and recog- 
nised the council. Thus in the year 1417, they had 
happily resblved one of their problems, and restored unity 
to the church. It was at present a council almost 
unanimously recognised by all the nations of Western 
Christendom, and the deputies of the Spanish nation now 
added themselves to it, so that fro^ this time it consisted 
of five nations. But two problems now remained to be 
resolved: the long-desired reformation in the head and 
members, and the choice of a universally-acknowledged 
pope. The last was not a matter of very great diflBculty, 
provided the form of papal election could be so arranged 
that all foreign and disturbing influences could be kept 
out of the way, ai^d the chief influence in the selection 
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could be secured to the better and wiser members of the 
council. Neither did so much depend on the person oi the 
pope, provided the general guidance of the church were 
better ordered, provided that limits were set to all abuae 
of the papal authority, all ^arbitrary proceedings of the 
supreme pontiff, by means of an ecclesiastical legislation ; 
provided a higher tribunal could be instituted, before 
which even popes might be arraigned in case they abused 
their power. Much more difficult was' the resolution of 
the ftrat problem ; for this could never be carried out in 
a thorough manner, without conflicting with the selfish 
interests of many corporations and individuals. And 
particulariy if papal authority should be restored, -this 
mi^t easily succeed, as at Pisa, in frustratii?^ any thorough- 
going reformation of the church. 

Already, in the month of August of the year 1415, a 
committee from the cardinals and deputies of the nations, — 
a collegium reformatorium, — ^had been appointed to consult 
on the affiairs connected with the reformation of the 
ohuxoh; and this committee had continued its delibera- 
tions. Many propositions of a more liberal stamp had 
been discussed and settled respecting the improvement of 
the church constitution, the extermination of many abuses, 
ecclesiastical extortions, the matters of penance and 
indulgence, free church elections, the veneration of relics 
and of saints, the control of papal authority. Solemn 
processions of various kinds had been appointed for the 
purpose of imploring the divine blessing on the reforma- 
tion of the church. But, it must be confessed, the co;c- 
ruption of manners which reigned in Constance during the 
meeting of the council ; the multitude of prostitutes who 
had found their way into that city; the bad example 
which so many set; simony which was practised during 
the very acts of reform ; all this furnished no very pro- 
mising augury of a successful result. And even while the 
business of the council was proceeding, serious men st'Ood 
forth, and spoke plainly to the assembled prelates, on the 
open contradiction between their lives and the promise of 
a church reformation. We may notice here, in particular, 
discourses preached by the Franciscan Bernard Baptisatns 
(Baptise) during the deliberations on these matters in the 
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^ear 1417. /He aaysr* ** The xoasses adid processions and 
oifaier things we busy oiuselyes with, have Jittle or no 
^alue in the sight of <9^od, .through the fault of many 
f harisees, who oome here and pray to God in the temple." 
In all this he saw no true penitence, no devout prayer. 
*' The prelates, alas !" says he, '' have come to such extreme 
pride, that they hardly consider the people worthy of 
praying to God for the «ame things ; they iardly can join 
them in imploring the divine grace, or i^i singing the Vent 
Creator spiritu^" tQe then distinguishes different classes of 
Pharisees assembled at the council ---graduates, who never 
attended ma66,Berinansy or processions ; holders of benefices, 
also parish priests, laey, immersed in the business of the 
■world, without devotion ; men who served not God, but 
lived after the flesh. A second cl^s were those who 
visited the 'Lord's ^temple, but whilst there, whispered 
falsdboods, laaighed and made fan, slept, or carried on 
indecent conversation. ^ third class were those who 
came -to church with a long train of attendants, standing 
in the v/^ of the prqoessions, a^d staring about on all 
sides. He mentions, as a fouzrth class, those who made a 
trade of eoolesiastical things. They bought or sold. Such 
siimony, he affirms, could not be extinguished by sermons 
and traots, .but only by the execution qf the law; the 
persons guihy of it should meet with condjgn punishment. 
The fifth olass confMated of those wjiip busied themselves 
with science, ibut not scpen^e relating to divine things, but 
«with the study of the poets, of worldly philosophy, and 
especially of jurisprudence. He styles the Roman court — 
of which it was said, it ceured nothing for the sheep but only 
for the wool — not a diviqe court, but a court of devils. 
He hints that it had been revealed to one of the council, 
that unless simony should from henceforth be exterminated 
from the church, and the tyranny in it cast down, a 
dreadfizl pensecution >would shortly start up against the 
clergy, such as had never been before. On the degeneracy 
of the clergy he uses the strong language that they had 
already almost wholly gone over to the devil. Then 
addressing himself to those who had to elect the new pope« 

♦ V. d. Hardt. torn. I. p. 881. 
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he says : " Be ye no Pharisees ! Suffer not yourselves to 
be bribed by money in this election, as was done before.*^ 
Suffer not yourselves to be misled by ignoranoe, to be 
disturbed by fear, to be turned aside by partiality for 
any one." 

Lerything now depended on the question whether the 
election of a pope or the reformation of the church should 
be the first thing to be looked after. This must have been 
well understood by all who had at heart the best good of 
the church, all the unprejudiced, all who were not bribed 
by some particular interest. Let us hear how the en- 
lightened Nicholas of Clemangis — who, having now retired 
from the din of the world, busied himself in silence with 
the study of the Bible, and, remote from the passions 
which agitated others, formed his opinion from the ex- 
perience of the past — how this man contemplated the then 
situation of the council of Constance. Writing about the 
council to his Mend, Nicholas de Baya,t he says : " What 
are we clergymen to do amid so many evils that affect us, 
and the still greater ones that threaten us, except to arm 
ourselves with the invincible shield of patience, and with 
the deepest contrition of our souls have recourse to the 
weapons of our warfare, which are tears and prayers P 
Had the church zealous! v^ and in a manner worthy of her, 
long ago betaken herself to these weapons, she woiQd 
have secured the alleviation of her own troubles, and thus 
of many others which affect the whole world. But how is 
she to sorrow over others* evils, if she cannot weep over 
her own which are so grievous and deep-rooted ? Mow is 
she to help others, it she is too feeble to help herself, 
or so careless as to neglect to do it P" The first and most 
important thing of aU, he says, is to find out the cause of 
the distemper : It is the anger of God, which men have 
drawn upon themselves. He then proceeds : ** If we would 
labour, then, to any effect for the healing of these wounds, 
we must proceed in this council in a very different way , 

from what has hitherto been done, and as I hear is done ; 

by the majority of ours who are still disposed to go to this 

* Doubtless an allusion to the choice of Balthazar Coasa. 
t £p. 102, p. 290, seq. 
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council, not so much to seek peace for the chnrcli as to 
carry on the business of soliciting benefices for themselves. 
For I understand that some are departing with huge rolls 
of petitions, others with recommendatory letters from their 
princes, others, and especially the bishops, with a view to 
maintain their rights of collation and of patronage. Thus 
nearly all go to the council to seek their own, and but very 
few to promote whatever makes for peace and for the 
cause of Christ : when, however, the truth is, as we have 
been taught by the experience of so long a time, that those 
are only means for keeping up and perpetuating the schism. 
Believe me, such persons ought never to have been 
selected for this business, persons of whom it is to be 
expected, that they will do more by their covetousness to 
perplex the cause, than they can do by any zeal for peace 
to promote it in any way ; but we should have chosen men 
who were especially free from ambition, and inspired with 
zeal for peace and church imity from heartfelt love, who 
would not do fawning homage to popes for the sake of 
gain, would not be slaves to party zeal, but seek to form 
alliances for the promotion of a wholesome concord, and 
not their own private ends. For who could hope that the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace could ever be 
restored amidst so much ambition, amidst such corrupting 
flattery, so many quarrels growing out of party zeal ? The 
Holy Ghost, the author and mediator of peace, is not wont 
to be called down by such arts. Peace comes with the 
Holy Spirit to those who seek it in guileless love, not with 
the prompting of carnal inclinations. For although the 
majority may differ from one another in their wishes and 
votes, as usually happens in councils, yet all must agree 
in love, that is, all must strive, out of charity, for concord. 
Those who do not so, deserve not to assist in counsels for 
peace, which they are wont to destroy more than to 
promote. Those who from a love without guile seek for 
concord, do not defend their opinions with proud and 
pertinacious passion; do not with self-glory rank them- 
selves above others in understanding and wisdom ; do not 
seek diligently their own gain, their own glory and pro- 
motion. Such the Holy Spirit visits, such he assists, such 
he enlightens. Such, enlightened from above, see what is 
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right, wliat is good, what is to be follovred, what is to be 
avoided, in affairs; which others, blinded by the dust of 
their passions, are not wont to see. For the anointing of 
the Holy Ghost teaches them all things, and inspires them 
by secret influences with all that is profitable and healthful." 
In order to participate in this guidla,nce of the Holy Spirit, 
he says, those who would assist at the council must give ' 
themselves to true repentance, and employ every means of 
grace, to purify their souls from sin, and render them 
fitter temples for the Holy Spirit. If he who is preparing 
for fellowship with Christ in the communion, betakes 
himself earnestly and in every way to acts of penitence, 
how should not he who would prepare his soul for the 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost, be solicitous above all things 
to have it cleansed and pliaccd in suitable ordei* for such a 
resident. **0f what use," says he, **are masses, pro- 
cessions, and public invocations of the Holy Spirit, if the 
dwelling of the heart be not prepared for his reception ? 
What is it to invoke the grace of the Holy Spirit with a 
stupefied and polluted conscience, but to invite him with 
Ihe lips, and exclude him by the manners? Gt)d regards 
not the fine-sounding' voice, but the weU-ordered soul 
—not the sweet gracefulness of harmony, but purity of 
conscience." And he held it necessary, that not only those 
who pei'sonally attended the council, but all who had at 
heart the good of the church, should participate in this 
work of preparation. ** In order to pray rightly for this 
laudable union, not only should this preparation of the 
soul be made by those that attend the council, but the 
prelates should stir up the catholic people everywhere to 
take the same course.'* And according to the ancient 
custom of the fathers, they should appoint fasts and other 
penitential exercises for the people; and when they are 
thus, so far as human frailty allows^ more generally 
purified from the stains of sin, the prelates should appoint 
solemn processions to appease the divine anger, which the^ 
clergy should attend, with fasting and weeping, in sack- 
cloth and ashes, setting an example to others, and the 
whole community should accompany them with their 
prayers. During the whole sitting of the council should 
processions be made ; and the princes should join in liiem, 
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not in- princely state, but in simple and humble garb, or im 
the habiliments of mourning, as we read concerning the 
king, of Nineveh. And all catholic kings should for once 
lay aside their mutual enmities, and attend the council in- 
person,, except those who might have reasonable excuse for 
absence. First, because, by their authority, the parties' 
might be more ecuaily induced to engage heartily in tiie 
business of establishing peace, and would stand in IIeup 
greater awe of them than they did of the prelates and 
cardinals ; next, becai^^e their pisesenoe would contribute 
to give the council » more perfbct feeling of security and 
ease. And should there be some persons^ present inclined 
to make difficulty and distbrbance, they could not so 
easily carry their purpose into effect. In case these 
things were done, he saw some psospect of a new and 
more glorious condition of the chiirch through a reformat 
tion in its head and members. 

Thus wrote Olemangis near the beginning of the council. 
But after having watched from a distance its doings for a 
period of more than two^ years, he could not birt pereeii^ 
how Y&By far short of his demands the council had fallen, 
and his anxiety about the final issue could not but be im^ 
measurably inciseased. He writes to the mcnnbers of the 
council ;* '' Men ass^oabled for the express purpose of es- 
tablishing peace on a sure foundation for the Christian 
people, ought first to strive after peace with God for them- 
selves, and then seek to* preserve among each other the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace, that Satan may 
not stir up new divisions among those who are contending 
for the repose and peace of God's people*. Satan had al- 
ready, as he was informed, triied by various devices to 
spread among them his noxious poison, and to divert them 
by many a cunning trick and delusion from their holy pur-* 
pose, sometimes by drawing them away from the principal 
matter and plunging them into other strife-begetting ques- 
tions, sometimes by impelling them to new elections 
through the restless uneasiness of the ambitious, some- 
times by throwing in their way new difficulties, growing 
out of one cause and another. And pvobably, this- faihoir 

* Ep. 112 ad CoDciliam.' G^neraie, p. 311. 
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of lies and of all wickedness would never be qniet, but 
would seek to ruin the cause by new devices, sa long as 
they could avail anything. But it was their business, 
amid all these difficulties and hindrances, to defeat his 
malice by their wisdom ; and they must confine all their 
solicitude to the great object, if their renowned assembly, 
convoked for the reestablishment of peace, was not to 
break up without accomplishing its purpose. For should 
such a thing happen, which God forefend ! then fiGurewell to 
the unity of the church; about the' reestablishment of 
which such great hopes had been excited. Men would 
utterly despair of it ; and the schism among the Latins 
themselves would, like that between the Latin and the 
Greek churches, become an incurable one. Let them not 
desist, however, from their purpose, since God had already 
done so much for it, since by their success in removing two 
of the contending popes out of the way, they had peace, 
as it were, already in their hands. Let them not be moved 
by the violent demands of some, to proceed prematurely to 
the election of a new pope ; they could not, in the present 
circumstances, do a worse thing for the church. Let them 
not imitate the actions of those, who with good reason were 
blamed by them. Those overhasty elections had, in fact, 
brought ruin, on the church : they had caused the schism 
to strike still deeper root, and plunged the church into 
those coils out of which it could not possibly be extiicated, 
if the council should again proceed, before establishing the 
unity of the church on a safe foundation, to a new papal 
election. He warns them against the influence of am- 
bitious men, who were seeking nothing but their own 
benefit ; of whom the world and the church were so full, 
that in comparison to them, the rest were but few. Men 
had hitherto suffered themselves to be controlled too much 
by such persons, had bestowed too much attention on the 
mere distribution of benefices. Let them from the example 
of the past, then, take warning with regard to the future. 
The choice of a pope should be the very last thing of all. 
He proposes that the council, in the mean time, should make 
an ordinance empowering the bishops to attend to the dis- 
tribution of the benefices. He believes that it would, on 
the whole, have been much better for the Eoman church. 
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if it had not taken all this into its own hands, had not thns 
heen diverted from the repose of meditation, and entangled 
in so much secular business. They should not let them- 
selves be drawn aside by these minor s^ffairs from the one 
great business. Nay, it were better that the benefices 
should remain for a longer time vacant, than that the looking 
after the greatest good of the entire church should thereby 
fall into neglect. There was not one way only, there were 
various methods by which the heavenly Physician could 
heal the distempers of the church; and he lets them be 
discovered by those who earnestly seek them — opens to 
those who humbly knock. If the objects attempted in one 
way did not succeed, if they could not bring things them- 
selves to harmonise with their plans and purposes, they 
ought, rather than give up, to accommodate themselves to 
circumstances : as a wise man says, *' If you cannot do as 
you will, then you should do as you can." It was affirmed 
by many that one thing had been settled — ^which, however, 
he would not believe — namely, that neither of the three 
rival popes should be elected again. Were they certain, 
then, upon whom the lot of the Holy Ghost would fall, or 
was it right to think of setting a limit or imposing a law 
on the Holy Ghost, who alone could guide the choice and 
govern the souls of men? What was the meaning of 
Kmiting the Holy Ghost by man's arbitrary will, except 
to exclude him entirely ? If the saying of Paul was irre- 
fragable, that where the spirit is, there is liberty, how 
could we hope that the spint would be there, where liberty 
was not ? . Might it not possibly be the case, might not 
that case perhaps be just at hand, that unless they elected 
one of these individuals, they could not restore concord ? 
In such a case, any one surely could easily see, what course 
would be best, whether to elect such a person, or to go home 
without peace. He calls God to witness that he did not 
say this out of favour to any man, but by reason of his 
S3rmpathy with the sufferinir church. Assuredly Clemangis 
^^^right in bringing the experiences of the past as a 
warning for the council ; certainly he was right in exhorting 
them against the overhasty choice of a pope, in warning 
them against the plans of self-willed cunning, in inviting 
them to shape their course according to circumstances; 
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bnt with all the trae things which he says in this letter, it 
i» still easy to understand that although he might not be 
willing to confess it himself, his old inclination in fiavour 
of Benedict XJII. governed him ;■ and he would have gladly 
persuaded the council to acknowledge him unanimously as 
pope, whioh, however, would hardly have been the suitable 
meaner then^ either fbif restoring union to the churchy or for 
ite reformation.* 

The emperor Sigismond had the Germans, English, and- 
French on Ms side, when at the beginning he insisted that 
the reformation should precede the election of the pope. 
!l^t the Italians and Spaniards were too strongly devoted 
to tibe old system to be able to reconcile it with their sense 
of proprietTf , ijksA? a council should any longer subsist with- 
out a pope. The cardinals were bound together by the 
esprit du corps, with the exception of two who agreed 
witk iik& emperor. They feared that too many things' 
would turn- up contrary to their own interest from the 
freer tendencies of the council. They exerted an influence, 
also, on t&e other nations^ The French nation, on whom 
d'Aillyhad a grea* mfluence, were gained over to the pro- 
ject of hastening the papal election. The emperor found 
himself left alone with the English and Geimians. The 
German doctor, who had charge of the external affairs of 
the council, and served under the palsgrave,, describes, in 
his simple and honest German style, ihe stromc apprehen- 
sioBS Which were felt that tbe information Wd L fras. 
trated, if the election of a pope ^ould be pushed forward 
first.f The emperor and llie party attached to him were/ 

* This intelrest in favour of Benedict is evidenced also, when in l^e 
r82nd Letter ad BeginaMum, p. 3S6, be traeBB- the' evils in France es- 
pecially to the eiroumstancey that the legitimate pope Benedict had. 
been treated so abusively. 

t " But the Anglici and Gfermani Wanted to have the reformation 
done before the election. And if that were to be done when the choice 
was made^ every one would ride home as* soon as* he? had done up his 
own business ; said so the reformation would, never' take jplace. And, 
moreover, when a pope was chosen, if the thing pleased mm he would 
set about it ; if it did not please him He would not have it. The whole 
matter, tiien, depended on the pope ; and so they let' the matter haoig ; 
and not a thought more was had about it.** Y. d. Hardt. torn. lY. 
p. 1397. 
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called upon from many quarters* to be careful not to deparfc 
from their plan. We may notice the speech of Stephen of 
Prague, probably Stephen Paletz, that fierce enemy of 
Huss, the man in whose eyes it was a damnable heresy to 
assert that the church could subsist without a visible head. 
Yet even he felt himself constrained to demand before all 
things else the reformation of the church. Undoubtedljr 
he had sufficiently experienced amidst the commotions in 
Bohemia, that it was nothing else but tiie crying abuses in 
the church that had operated most powerfully in calling 
forth those reactions. He invited the council, before Uiey 
elected a pope, to proceed to the suppression of heresies, a- 
business which it was competent to, even without a pope; 
as it was more than the pope and the cardinals, and by the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost infallible in matters of faith.^ 
Speaking of the reformation needed in the mode of s^point- 
ing to church offices^ he says : '" By reason of the many 
advantages, the wealth and honour connected with eccle^ 
siastical offices, the foolish and the wise, the youi^ and 
the old, the bad and the good, the learned and the unlearned, 
strive to obtain them. All seek, either by good mea^s or 
by bad, to attain to the fat spiritual prebends. They are- 
ready to move heaven and earth, expose themselves to 
great dangers and great hardships, such that if they en- 
dured the same for God's sake, they would win the crown 
of martyrdom ; they will degrade themselves to the filth of 
kitchens, and to the menial service of grooms, for the sake= 
of getting promoted to spiritual benefices." We may call' 
to mind the agreement between this account and the lan- 
guage already cited of chancellor Gerson, and of Henry of 
Hessia. He invites the prelates of the council in particular,, 
now that they were s^proaching the end of their work of 
restoring peace to the church, to be on their guard against 
the devices of Satan, who was seeking to thwart this object, 
Was now exciting so much the more division among tiiem 
as his time was short. So we find a letter also from an un^^ 
known person, who, being a bishop of no diocese, calls' 
himself a vagrant in the world,f portraying to the emperor 

* V. d. Hardt. torn. I. p. 833. 

t Ego enim Heimions mobilis, epiBcopns nullinsdiosceseos, Vttgoitun 
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the corruption of the church in all its orders, and urgently- 
inviting him to forward the cause of reformation. So we 
find the archbishop of Genoa delivering a speech and ex- 
horting the emperor to perseverance in promoting the work 
of reform.* But the most violent opposition to this course 
came from the part of the cardinals, who in the month of 
September presented two protests against the inteiference 
of the emperor and the efforts of the German party, against 
whom they tried to excite suspicion. They complain, that 
although the larger and sounder part of the council, the 
French, Italian, and Spanish nations, and the cardinals, 
two excepted, were of one mind on the subject, the Germans 
pertinaciously offered resistance. f They labour to show, 
that the greatest danger grew out of me long-continued 
vacancy of the papal chair. The coimcil, by permitting 
this, was inflicting the greatest injury on its own credit. 
In many districts men were still undecided as to the stand 
which they meant to take in regard to this thing, and were 
waiting for the election, to see whether it would so turn 
out, that they could recognise the person to be elected as 
lawful pope. Already reports were in circulation about 
divisions in the council. Already men talked of some con- 
straint under which it must labour. J It was to be feared, 
that if the election should be longer delayed, a new pope 
would be chosen at Rome, and find acknowledgment 
throughout all Italy. It was to be feared, that by some 
circumstance or other, the dissolution of the council — a 
thing no doubt which the cardinals themselves with their 
allies could do a great deal towards bringing about — might 

vagus, licet mininms inter ceteros nostrsB congregationis ministros ad 
hoc depntatus, legatns sen nnncius specialis, missus in nniversum orbem, 
omnia yidens, veniens yisitando limina beatorum Petri et Panli, etc. 
V. d. Hardt. torn. I. p. 801. 
* Pilei, archiepiscopi Gennensis parflsnesis. Ibid. p. 812 
t Tres nationeB, Italise yidelicet, GalliiB et Hispani», qnas faciuni 
mnlto majorem et saniorem partem concilii, et nltnt dicti domini car- 
dinales ilLeon acceptaverint ciet. Schelstrat. p. 256. 

X Nee non etiam, quod quorondam, qui eiaem concilio adhiesenmt, 
propter mmores discordianim, et quasi impressionum, quas in eodum 
concilio fieri audixmt; fides jam de eodem concilio cQcitur vacillare. 
Ibid. p. 257. We may probably understand here a malicious allusion 
to the pretended limiting influence of the emperor Sigismond. 
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take place before any step had been taken towards the 
election of a pope : and how then coiQd they ever succeed 
in having a universally-recognised pope, when there was 
no pope to convoke a council? Thus tiiese cardinals could 
never find it in their power to accept the principles of a 
freer church law ; the old Boman churchnsystem ever lay 
at the bottom of their creed. They complained that the 
Germans had left unanswered for three months their invi- 
tation that they should unite with themselves in deciding 
on the form of the papal election, which, to be sure, the 
Germans had done, but for the good reason, that the German 
party were for deferring everything else until the reforma- 
tion of the church had been secured. They avowed that 
those who were ever standing in the way of the election of 
a pope, made themselves suspected of promoting the schism, 
inasmuch as the church, so long as it remained without a 
universally-acknowledged head, was not restored as yet to 
its true unity. They washed their hands of all blame, 
should great dangers and mischiefs be found to spring out 
of this want of a univelrsally-acknowledged pope; they 
threw the responsibility of all this upon the Germans alone. 
They labour to show that the reasons given by the latter 
for postponing the election were no reasons at all. They 
themselves also and the other three nations shared with the 
Germans the interest which the latter expressed for the re- 
formation of the church, as they had indeed also taken their 
part in the transactions on tiiat subject; but there was 
nothing to hinder them, while proceeding to the election 
of a pope, from acting also at the same time on the matter 
•of church reform. The most important thing in the refor- 
mation of the church was to provide, in the first place, 
that the church should have a universally-acknowledged 
visible head ; for the body without the head was a mutilated 
carcase. How could men speak of a reformation while this 
deformation still continued to exist? To the unity of the 
church belonged two conditions— the union of the members 
among themselves, and their union with the head. The 
first they had attained ; the second was still wanting, and 
this, therefore, should be the first thing to be brought 
about. Already the people were uttering against the Ger- 
mans such reproaches as these : *' They were inclined to the 
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heresy of the -HiiesitBS, to believe that the church had no 
jdeed .of a visible head. A card was handed about contain- 
ing twelve points whidh required deoifii(»x, cunong which 
were the following : Whether :it was proper to say that, the 
.apostolical chair being vacant, as all know it to be now, no 
new election was io he nuide ; but that after such a vacancy, 
•the church may iremain, for » long and undetined time, 
without a head, ^and without any canonical arrangement 
relating to the iorm lOf :the future election ; whether this 
was contrary to .divine law, .contrary to Christ's direction 
iwith regard ito his vicars and the successors of Fi&ter? 
!Whe&er it was heretical, or appeared at leaet to favour 
heresy, and particularly the Husaite heresy, condemned by 
jthis council, to say that the church could be better governed 
without a pc^, than with his authority and that of the 
^man church? Whether it was eironeous to assert, Ihat 
it was a less mischief for the church to be wholly without 
a head, ithan to :be deprived of the reformation of the head ? 
Whether to assert that the Boman and universal church 
could not be reformed in the right way without depriving 
her of the tempoiaL goods with which she had been super- 
fluously endowed by ithe princes, was not somethiag erro- 
neous and akin to the Hussite heresy ? In the propositions 
here thrown out, many of which very closely resemble 
what is .to be found in tib.e protest of the cardinals, we see 
-manifested a disposition to find already in the Germans a 
spirit hostile^ the 4Siecularization of the church, together 
with a fear that some attack ,might be made on the excessive 
wealth of the church by a council acting freely without a 
pope. In this suspicion and these complaints against the 
Oermans lies a prophecy ; although they were really at this 
time far from entertaining any such thoughts of a church 
jevolution. Meantime Bobert Hallam, bishop of Salisbury, 
one of the most free-spirited members, and the most zealous 
for church reform, had died at the council. He had com- 
municated, especially to the English nation, the free refor- 
matory spirit. After his death, the English deputies were 
more easily drawn over to the other party. The Germans 
alone stood faithfully by the emperor Sigismond ; but they 
singly could not carry the matter through without producii^ 
a schism in the council, and bringing about its dissolution. 
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But tiie Geormaiis before they gare in, publislied on the 
14th September, 1417, ixi opposition to '^e protest of the 
oardinak already mentioned, that weH-known protest whidb 
BO characteristically :marks the German spirit, from which 
the great Beformation .was destined one day to proceed : 
** Whereas, they had in these days been repeatedly called 
upon to send some from their body to delibeorate about the 
olection of a pope, which, in their opinion, is undertaken 
prematurely and imreasonably, as it was by their prede- 
eessors; and whereas the German nation, among other 
nations, has been rather violeudy beset ; a nation — so they 
chamcterise themselves — devoted to God, patient and 
humble, and yet l^ God'« grace oiot without power, but 
including in itself, besides the imperial monarchy, eight 
illustrious kingdoms,'' etc. They then igo on to notice the 
suspicions above mentioned, that they promoted schism, 
fiskvoured ike heresy of Wickliff and Huss, and remark: 
^' These fialse criminations and calnmnies this nation has 
hitherto,^ for the sake of peace and the preservation of con- 
cord, preferred patiently to endure, raiher iham by mani- 
festing impatience and being zealous for their own honour, 
expose themselves to be charged by the other nations with 
csreating discord among biethren." Far from them was it 
to think that the church could be governed without a pope, 
or that a longer vacancy of the papal chair was useful ; yet 
they believed thai such vacancy would, perhaps, be still 
more dangerous, where the guidamoe by a council did not 
exist as a matter of &ct. And perhaps it had already bem 
moi3e dangerous, for tti:ie two years during which the eoundl 
liad so many oppcments to contend with, so many kingdoms, 
which now had attached themselves to it. Therefore the 
danger at preseoit seemed to them to be less. And since 
the preceding decline of the church was. owing to the schism, 
therefore it was especially necessary, in order to guard 
against divisions for the future, to provide for the reforma- 
tion of the head, and of the Boman court, on which future 
papal elections must moreover depend ; and from this point 
these elections should be fixed and settled by the most 

• V. d. Hardt. torn. IV. p. 1419 : Deo devotaxn, patientem et hnmilem 
nationem Germanicam, per del gratiam non magis impotentem, sed 
priBter impenalem monarehiain ooto jcigna inclyta oontinentem cet. 
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saored laws. The ohuroh from its commencement onward 
had been thus governed by the apostle Peter and the other 
apostles and their successors, those most devout shepherds, 
who cared not for money but for souls,* through a period 
of almost a thousand years ; in a word, so long as heavenly 
interests were valued more highly than earthly; but it 
must be acknowledged as a painful fact, that for the last 
150 years, or thereabouts, several popes with their courts 
had been devoted to the fleshly life, immersed in worldly 
pleasure, and thus they had sunk downward to what was 
still worse, had forgotten the things of heaven, had taken 
no concern whatever in the welfSeure of souls and things 
purely spiritual, but looked merely at what was subservient 
to gam, had usurped to themselves, by resorting to any 
means, the rights of other churches. The papal reservations, 
which spumed all laws, and which enabled them to deter- 
mine the appointments to all ecclesiastical offices, are cited 
as an example. They had brought all tribimals under their 
own control; decided on all matters, even secular; dis- 
pensed unusual indulgences for money; and finally they 
had amassed such an amount of wealth, that many of them 
could enrich all their kinsmen, and some had even sought 
to make them princes. And hence, and especially owing 
to the neglect of prolonging general oouncOs of reform, 
coyetousness, which is called idolatry, paying court for 
spiritual dignities, heresy and simony, had spread far and 
wide. From these causes had sprung the most dangerous 
schisms, which some cardinals, of different and perhaps 
hostilely-disposed nations, had in carnal temper promoted 
aadoherishk Pomp and display had inciTas^ among 
the clergy. Hence the study of the sciences had declined ; 
church structures and monasteries had fallen to decay; 
their landed property had remained uncultivated and un- 
cared for ; and their valuable moveable property had been 
squandered away. Only the rich, men versed in pecuniary 
affairs, the frivolous, the general vagrants, the ignorant, 
the vicious, and a few capable men, were, in utter contempt 
of the devout and learned, not only promoted, but in God's 
temple preferred above all others, as by an imdeniable right 

'^ Deyotissimos pastores, non peciinianim, sed animarum. P. 1421. 
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of suocession. Distinct prominence was given to the matter 
of indulgences as constituting the worst of these abuses ; — 
the notion that sins could be estimated at a certain price 
and the pardon of them sold.* It was because the laity had 
seen such things done before their eyes, and had been so 
scandalised thereby, that they looked with contempt upon 
the once so highly esteemed order of the clergy, and re- 
garded it as more an antichristian than a Christian institu- 
tion.*!* The German nation, it was said, had learned wisdom 
by the experience obtained at Pisa. It had seen how the 
expectation of a reformation of the church, excited by 
solemn promises and assurances, had been disappointed; 
how after the choice of two .popes the evil only went on 
from worse to worse ; how vice and depravation of manners, 
still worse than the schism now to be exterminated, had 
spread far and wide. They demanded that, first of all, this 
corruption, as the plague which tainted the whole body of 
Christ, should be exterminated firom the house of God, that 
the pope, as a pure and holy man, might be elected by pure 
and holy men4 They demanded, that whatever appertained 
to the above-described degeneracy of the church, should be 
so removed, that the church might be governed for the 
future after the example of that more ancient church 
governance, by which she had been guided a hundred and 
fifty years before, and in conformity with the old ecclesias- 
tical laws ; but this after the removal of those abusive or- 
dinances which had been invented to favour the Boman 
church. They conclude by saying: **It is sooner to be 
borne and more salutary, that the Boman church should 
remain vacant for a time, while the general council has the 
direction. It is to be wished that the papal chair should 

* Sub colore appretiandanun chartamm, crimina delinqnentiiiin, ant 
CTatia dispensationlun, prsBcise Beonndimi qnalitatem saam, ut res pro- 
uuaiB taxantur, abnsiones manifeste nefandas committendo, indulgentias 
inconsuetas pro pecimiiB largiendo. P. 1422. 

t Ecclesiasticiim statum, quern ab olim devoto cultu reverebatur, 
nunc tanquam ampliuB riguiaset^ levipendat, ut et ilium apud aliquos 
magis antichristiaQum quam christianum fore putet P. 1423. 

X Ex ovili domiuico tanquam infectiyam putredinem, antequam pas- 
tor apoBtolicus mundatus, sanctus et Justus, et per mundatos, sanctos et 
justos eligatur, priemundare, et domum del ab inveteratis foetidifl^ 
mundandls macmis ezpiare. P. 1423. 
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in the first place be oarefullj purged of its defilement, lest 
the fdture pope, even though the holiest man should be 
elected, might, if he sat in the midst of these abuses, become 
himseK defiled.* The Gennans then proceed to invite the 
fathers of the council, they adjure them by the duty of their 
high calling, and by the fear of God, to unite with the Ger- 
man nation for this end, that ere they proceed to the election 
of a pope, efficient decrees be published at a public session 
relating to everything needful in order to reformation; and 
that then, and not till then, they should proceed to the 
business of settling upon the* right mode of ejecting a pope, 
and to the actual election, which would in this case prove 
to be an easy affair. The German nation protested before 
God, before the host of angels, and before the entire church, 
to the assembled council, that if they refused to proceed in 
the way required, it would not be the fault of that nation, 
but theirs, that the bride of Christ, the holy mother church, 
inseparable from her bridegroom, was not restored to puriiy 
and freedom from all stain, and in being thus restored, 
brought back also to perfect union.! 

Thus the German nation replied to that protest of the 
cardinals, a document by which, as appears evident from 
the tone of the declaration, they felt themselves wrot^ed ; 
and thus they flung back the charges thrown out against 
them. This was the last word spoken in behalf of reform. 
Even the emperor and the Germans were obliged to yield 
at last ; as they saw that nothii^ could be done. It was 
still required, however, that the pope should bind himself, 
immediately after the election and previous to the corona- 
tion, to proceed, before undertaking any other business, to 
the work of reform. 

When the question, however, came to be discussed, in 

* Ezpedire videtor onmino» pontificalem cathedram prins diligenter 
purgari, et Bomanam ecclesiam decoris moribns illustrari, qnam fntunim 
prsB^em, etiamsi sanctissimiis eligatar, in istis abiisioiiibTis sedendo, 
commaculare. P. 1424. 

t Protestatiir hsBo natio Gennaiiica coiam deo, tota curia coBlesia, 
nmyersali ecclesia et vobis, quod nisi feceiitis priemifisa modo et ordine 
supra dictis, quod non per earn, sed per yob stat, stetit et stabit, quo- 
minus sponsa Ghristi, sancta mater eoclesia, suo Efponso inconnSisa, 
purior et immaculata reformetnr, et reformaia ad perfectam reducatur 
unitatem. P. 1424. 
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what form the resolution containing this requirement 
should be drawn up, it was declared, in opposition to the 
Germans, that a pope once chosen could not be bound,— 
a premonition of the course which matters were to take.* 
Meanwhile a great deal was said on the subject of tiie 
church reform ; but there was an evident conflict between 
the interests, principles, and wishes of the different nations. 
Yet one event transpired which was of great moment ; in 
a certain sense it might be said to constitute an epoch and 
lay the foundation for a new church constitution. In the 
39th session the following resolution was adopted : that the 
frequent appointment of general councils was a principal 
means of rooting our tares from the field, counteracting 
heresies and schisms, and promoting the reformation of 
the church. The neglect of holding such synods hitherto 
had occasioned much harm. It was therefore resolved that 
a general council should be held in five years, then in 
seven years, and from thenceforth every ten years. The 
pope should, a month before the conclusion of every general 
council, make known the place of the next council, to be 
selected with the concurrence of this whole assembly. He 
oould, for weighty reasons, if the circumstances required 
it, anticipate the time of convoking the general assembly, 
but shoidd never pass beyond Hie terms above designated. 
Accordingly, it would amount to this : that always either 
a general council should be actually in session, or soon to 
be held. If for particular reasons, however, such as war 
or a siege, the place previously designated for the council 
should prove unsuitable, the pope, with the concurrence of 
the cardinals, or two-thirds of them, might select a new 
place, belonging to the same nation vnSi the place first 
designated, unless the same hindrance existed in reference 
to the whole nation ; and in this case, he might convoke 
the council in some other place contiguous to this nation. 
Yet all this should be made known a year before the open- 
ing -of the council, that all might have it in their power to 
be present at the proper time. By carrying this law into 
effect, the pope's absolute power would, to be sure, have 
been destroyed ; a limit would have been set to his arbi- 

* Schelstrai p. 269. 
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trary will ; the execution of the papal authority would have 
been subjected to constant oversight. But it was easier 
to draw up such a law in words, than to reduce it to 
practice. How much was involved in bringing about such 
frequent meetings of a general council ! While the contest 
was still goii^ on between the Germans and the other 
nations on the question, In what way the pope should be 
boxmd to make arrangements for a reformation of the 
church, news came that a man entitled to the highest 
veneration, the bishop of Winchester, uncle to the king 
of England, bound on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, had 
arrived at Ulm. He was cidled in to act as a peacemaker ; 
and he succeeded in bringing about an agreement, on the 
30th of October. It was settled that the council should 
draw up a decree to the effect that the pope to be elected 
should reform the church in its head and in the Boman 
court, according to justice, and as the good government of 
the church required, before the council was dissolved; 
moreover the following points were expressly settled: 
1. Belative to the number, the quality, and the nation of the 
cardinals ; 2. relative to the ref[>rmation of the apostolical 
see ; 3. relative to the annates ; 4. relative to the collation 
of benefices and gratifications in expectancy ; 5. relative to 
the confirmation of church elections ; 6. relative to affaire 
which were to be transacted and those which were not to 
be transacted in the Boman chancery ; 7. relative to appeals 
to the Boman court ; 8. relative to the question for what 
causes and in what manner the pope might be corrected or 
deposed;* 9. relative to the extirpation of simony; 
10. relative to dispensations ; 11. relative to indulgences. It 
was determined that, after committees had been appointed 
for discussing and settling these mattera, the rest might 
return home. The cardinals had now, therefore, secured 
their object — ^that the deliberation respecting the form of 
papal election should come first in order. Already had 
many of the fireer voices, from the Grerman nation as it 
seems, demanded that the cardinals should have no part in 
the papal election. We have seen, already, how their late 

* Propter qtue et qnomodo papa possit coirigi vel deponi. Schel- 
strat. p. 271. 
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choice of one of the most abandoned men had been turned 
against them. It was not without reason, therefore, that 
their influence was distrusted ; but they had no intention to 
put up with this exclusion. One of them declared, that a 
council without a pope had no right to alter the form of 
the papal election ; that a pope, chosen according to this 
altered form, would not be acknowledged as lawful pope. 
They finally agreed upon this : that six from each nation, 
together with the cardinals, should unite to form an elec- 
toral college, and that he who received two-thirds of the 
votes of these electors should be recognised as lawful pope.* 
Through the strife of the different nations, of whom 
each wanted to have a pope from its own body, another 
schism might easily have arisen. The Geimans set the 
example of sacrificing their own wishes and interests to the 
good of'ihe church, declaring themselves ready to give 
theit* votes for an Italian; &ey also prevailed on the 
English to yield. The French and Spaniards were refrac- 
tory at first ; but finally, after the invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, on St. Martin's day in November, they were pre- 
vailed upon to give place for the Holy Spirit as a spirit of 
concord ; and on the same day, Cardinal Otto of Colonna 
was chosen pope, after the election had lasted three days. 
He called himself Martin the Fifth. 

When it was found that the newly-elected pope did not 
proceed as speedily as was desired to the work of reform, 
the French deputies betook themselves to the emperor, and 
begged him to press the matter with the pope ; but Sigis- 
mond told them, that at an earlier day, while as yet there 
was no pope, it had been his duty to look after this matter ; 
and when he had insisted that the reform should precede 
the pope's election, they had opposed him. Now they had 
a pope as they desired ; and to Am, therefore, they should 
go, whose business it was now.*)" When, at length, the subject 
of reformation again came up for deliberation, the Germans 
presented a dra^ from which we select the following re- 
markable points. The business related to the cases in 
which the pope might be corrected or deposed. It appeared 
to them that the pope could be punished and also deposed 

♦ V. d. Hardt. torn. IV. p. 1452, seq. t Gobelin. Pers. Oosm. p. 345. 
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by a general council, not only for heresy, but also forooto- 
rions simony, as well in reference to &e sacraments as to 
the bestowment of benefices, and for any other notorious 
transgression, whereby scancbl was given to the church, if^ 
when reminded of his fault in a lawful way, he proved to 
be incorrigible. Furthermore, that the excessive indul- 
gences which had been granted during the time of the 
schism, and had extended to the pardon of ail sins, should 
be wholly revoked.* Pope Martin subsequently drew up a 
plan of reform which by no means answered the expecta- 
tions of the nations. In this plan some notice was taken 
of the two points just referred to, which had been brought 
up by the Germans. In reference to the flrst^ it was ob- 
served, that it did not appear, and such was the judgment 
also of several of the nations, how anything new could be 
determined on that matter. In reference to the second, it 
was said the pope would take care for the future, that there 
should be no too lavish dispensation of indulgences, lest 
they might fall into contempt.f And those granted since 
the death of Gregory XI., together with such as had been 
granted for release from punishment and debt or full 
pardon of sin at certain places, he revoked and declared 
null and void. Then still greater advantages were gained 
to the papal interest by concordats with the several nations. 
The last session of the council on the 22nd of April of 
the year 1418, in which session the council was adjourned 
by the pope, was a scene of great agitation. Before the 
close, the envoys of the Poles and the Lithuanians appeared 
with a grievance. They had accused before the council a 
book of the Dominican, John of Falkenberg, who had been 
hired by the German order of knights to provoke a war of 
extermination against the newly-converted Lithuanians 
and Poles, as containing hurtful errors of doctrine. This 
book had been examined and condemned. But the thing 
they demanded, that the pope should appoint a public 
session in which the sentence of condemnation should be 

* Quod indulgenta) exorbitantor concesssB tempore schismatis, conti- 
nentes remissionem omnium peccatomm, sint pemtiis reyocandaB. Y. d. 
Hardt. torn. I. p. 1010. 

t Cavebit dominus noster papa in fatnram nimiam indulgentianmi 
effosionem, ne vilescant. Ibid. p. 1038. 
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pToclaimed, they could not carry out, probably because the 
pope was restrained by political considerations. They ap- 
pealed, therefore, from the pope to the next general council. 
But they were silenced by the pope on pain of excommu- 
nication ; and Martin Y. put forth, in the last consistory of 
the cardinals at Constance, a constitution by which, in 
direct contradiction to the principles so distinctly laid 
down at Constance, he directed that no one should be al- 
lowed to dispute any decision of the pope in matters of 
faith, and to appeal &om him to a general council. 

This constitution of pope Martin V. was the occasion 
which led Gerson, towards the end of the council of Con- 
stance, in the year 1418, to compose a paper,* in which he 
defended anew the principles of freer church law expressed 
at Constance. He showed that by this constitution the 
principle relating to the supreme authority of the general 
council proclaimed in that public session at Constance 
had been overturned; and that inasmuch as it was by 
Tirtue of the same that John XXIII. had been deposed and 
Martin V. had been chosen pope, the legality of his own . 
election, which rested on this principle, would be pe- 
rilled. He found fault vrith this constitution, as contra- 
dicting the rule given by Christ himself, Matthew xviii., 
respecting appeal to the judgment of the church. He went 
on the principle that the pope was a man liable to sin and 
to error ; his decision, therefore, could not be regarded as 
infallible. In proof, he adduces the example of Peter, 
whose successors the popes were, and cites the fact that 
Peter had been corrected of a practical error by Paul ; and 
maintained that a doctor of theology, as a successor of the 
apostle Paul in this regard, might in a sermon publicly 
correct the pope. The decision of a bishop or of a pope, in 
matters of faith, should, in reference to Ihie extent of the 
spiritual jurisdiction of either of these fanctionaries, bind 
only so far to obedience as that none should deliver any- 
thing to the contrary save where he might feel compelled 
to do so by the teachings of holy Scripture, or the decisions 
of the church. Furthermore, he was of tiie opinion, that 

* Traotacns, qnomodo et an liceat in cansis fidei a sommo pontifice 
appellare sen ejus judicinm declinare. Oper. torn. n. p. 803. 
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among the immediate attendants of the pope, there was often 
a much greater want of men stored with knowledge, well 
experienced and grounded in pure doctrine, than at the 
universities, where the study of the sacred Scriptures was 
more sedulously pursued. He maintained that it was no 
less a duty to meet and confute those errors which were at 
Tariance with the commandments, Thou shalt not swear 
falsely, thou shalt do no murder, and which threatened the 
overturn of all public order, than to confute errors in 
doctrines of &ith. Still Gerson somewhat modified these 
statements, out of respect to the authority of the pope, by 
adding, that the constitution of the pope might perhaps 
admit of another interpretation, and that the pope him- 
self would best ward off such charges by a decided con- 
demnation of such practical errors. 

At the council of Constance, the next general council 
was appointed to meet, five years later, at Pavia. Accord- 
ingly, such a council was actually opened there, in the year 
1423 ; but on account of the spread of the pestilence called 
the Black Death, it was dissolved and transferred to Siena. 
But at Siena, also, only a few sessions were held ; and on 
the pretence that the small number of prelates assembled 
did not authorise the continuance of the council, in con- 
formity with the determination of the council of Constance, 
the next meeting was appointed to be held seven years 
later, in the year 1431, at Basle. Pope Martin V. nomi- 
nated already as legate to this council, and to preside over 
it, the cardinal Juliano Cesarini. At this important crisis 
he died, and left behind this weighty business for his suc- 
cessor Eugene IV. Cardinal Cesarini had also received 
from the late pope the commission as his legate, to direct 
the proceedings undertaken against the Hussites in Bohemia, 
with a view to bring them back to imion with the church. 
If we may credit his own words, the direction of the council 
oi Basle which the pope had imposed on him, was regarded 
by him as a very unwelcome task. In his letter to 
Eugene IV.. hereafter to be mentioned, he thus expresses 
himself: " I believe the whole Homan court is aware how 
irksome to me was that legation in reference to the council. 
At that time I had not a visitor to whom I did not express 
my regret at the appointment." He reminds the pope oi 
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what he bad said to liim personally on the subject when 
the latter was still cardinal. " Willingly as I went on the 
legation to Bohemia, as unwillingly did I undertake that 
other, on account of many things which I then dreaded as 
to what might possibly happen, and which I already begin 
to experience as having actually taken place."* From the 
circumstances of the times, the conflicting interests of the 
reformatory spirit everywhere rife and active, a spirit 
which, especially in a Swiss city, might break forth with 
more than ordinary violence, against the interest of papal 
absolutism, it was, doubtless, easy to foresee the recurrence 
of severe contests ; and Julian might fear that he would 
become entangled in them. The business in Bohemia 
would be easier for him, where the whole was reduced to 
the simple point of a contest between an heretical tendency 
and the ruling church. While he was tarrying at Nurem- 
berg, he received the news of Martin's death, and of the 
new government of Eugene. He now besought the new 
pope, by letter after letter, to release him from the com- 
mission given him by pope Martin, and appoint some other 
person as president of the council. He then travelled 
further about in Germany, preaching the crusade against 
the Bohemians. After this he returned to Nuremberg, 
where he received from the pope his commission to repair 
to Basle, and take upon himself the charge of presiding 
over the council. As he heard, however, that only a few 
prelates had as yet arrived at Basle, and as his presence in 
Bohemia seemed to him of more importance, he adopted 
the expedient of appointing two ecclesiastics, John of 
Bilombar and John of Ragusio, as his representatives for 
the present to preside at the council, promising himself 
that, as soon as the Bohemian affair permitted, he would 
repair to Basle, and take the presidency upon himself. 
Several causes, however, conspired, after he had formed 
this resolution, to induce him to alter his mind and to pro- 
ceed immediately to Basle. The unhappy issue of the 
campaign in Bohemia, and the dangers that threatened tJie 

* Propter multa quae tunc verebar posse accidere, quaa jam experiri 
incipio. Epistola Juliani ad Eugenium lY. in operious Mnesd Silvii, 
ed. Basil. 1571, p. 64, seq. 
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adjacent bordeHB of Oermany, created a wish for the most 
eneigetio meastires to renew the war, and the council of 
Baale might famish the best o'pportiinity for bringing about 
a combined effort to promote this object. Furthermore, 
Cesarini had been led to observe, by the representations of 
the Bohemian nobles, that the Hussite affair could not be 
disposed of by violent measures, but that &r more was to 
be hoped for from peaceful negotiations; but these also 
could be most conveniently managed by the general council 
of Basle. His subsequent journey through Germany 
served still more to convince the cardinal how necessary a 
general council was, to satisfy the constantly-disappointed 
expectations of a reformation of the church, to reform the 
corrupt clei^y who provoked the indignation of the laity 
more and more every day, and, by giving assurance of 
redress to the complaints of the people, to ward off the 
threatening danger of a revolt against the church of Oer- 
many. Julian himself, in the above-mentioned letter from 
Basle addressed to pope Eugene, says on this point : *' What 
impelled me to come here, is the fedse position and the 
licentiousness of the Oerman clergy, owing to which the 
laity are exasperated beyond measure against the eccle- 
siastics. Wherefore, it is very much to be feared, that if 
they do not reform, the laity will, after the manner of the 
Hussites, fall out with the whole body of the clergy, as is 
already openly threatened."* 

Pope Eugene, however, soon altered his resolution. The 
recollections of the council of Constance may have filled 
him with apprehensions ; and he gladly availed himself of 
such pretexts as he found at hand, to remove the council to 
a distance' from a city which breathed an atmosphere of 
freedom, and which, from circumstances connected with 
the place, threatened to excite the same spirit in others. 
He alleged as reasons, that the number of prelates as- 
sembled was so small, while the time fixed for the opening 
of the council had already elapsed ; that the disorders of 
war prevented the meeting of a greater number of prelates ; 

* P. 66 : Incitavit etiam me hue venire deformitas et dissolntio cleri 
AlemanlfB, ex qua laid supra modum iiritantur adyersns statum eccle- 
siasticixm. Propter qnod valde timendum est, nisi se emendent, ne 
laid more Hnssitarmn in totum elerom irmant^ at pnblice dicunt 
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that the contagion of the Hussite heresy had spread into 
those districts, and many citizens of Basle, infected with 
that spirit, were said to have threatened the clergy ; that 
already, nnder the preceding pope, n^otiations had- been 
opened with the Greeks on the subject of union, and these 
were nnwilling to visit so distant a city ; that among se- 
veral Italian cities Bologna had already been selected by 
them ; wherefore, in order to the furtherance of so weighiy 
an afi^, it was requisite that a council should be held at 
Bologna, and he promised that he himself would open that 
council in person. But two general councils could not sit 
at the same time, since they must interfere with each other. 
For these reasons the pope declared it necessary that the 
council of Basle should be dissolved, and appointed an- 
other, to meet in a year and half from that time at Bologna. 
He gave cardinal Julian fall power to carry this decree 
into effect.* 

But this scheme of the pope could not be carried into 
effect so easily. There haa already arrived at Basle many 
free-minded men, especially from the lower order of clergy. 
Doctors of theology and of the canon law, among whom 
we may mention one who stood most prominently forth as 
representing the freer spirit at the council of Basle, who 
had expounded the principles of the freer ecclesiastical 
law in a work entitlea Concordantia cathdica, and who held 
a high rank in his times as a theologian, philosopher, and 
mathematician — Nicholas Krebs of Cuss m Trier, known 
by the name of Nicholas of Cusa, or Cancer Cusanus. 
One fact, however, especially worthy of notice — one strik- 
ing token of the reformatonr spirit, of the universal 
consciousness that an eventual reformation of the church 
had come to be a matter of ui^ent necessity — was this, that 
while on all other occasions the pa^al legates were wont to 
serve, in all respects, as the obedient instruments of the 
popes, it was from cardinal Julian himself the first earnest 
opposition to pope Eugene proceeded. Instead of execute 
ing the above commission, he sent to the pope a com- 
munication in reply, representing to him the great danger 

♦ Raynaldi AnnaleB (Luc«, 1752) torn. IX. ad. ann. 1431, Nr. 20, 21, 
pp. 104, 105. 
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whicli would result from following oat that commission, and 
boldly expressing many plain truths. " Had I," he writes, 
" been present at the Eoman court at that time (when the 
pope came to the resolution of dissolving the council), and 
could I have known there the dangers which here perhaps 
(or not perhaps) are impending, you certainly would not 
have come with such a message, the very report of which 
has already excited much scandal and great uneasiness. 
What, then, may we conclude, will happen, should the 
commission be executed? How much more advisable it 
had been to have intimated this scheme to me, who am 
here in the midst of the scene ; then, informed of the whole 
state of the case, you could have made up your mind more 
maturely. How, indeed, is it possible to consult and decide 
lightly, if the matter to be decided is not known in all its 
essential circumstances ? Let your holiness patiently listen, 
whilst I state what troubles have arisen here, and what 
imminent danger threatens ruin to the faith. What would 
the heretics say, should the council be dissolved ? Would 
they not exult over ours, and behave themselves more 
proudly than ever? Would not the church confess that 
she has been overcome, since she ventured not to await the 
coming of those who have been summoned (the Bohemian 
deputies invited to negotiation) ? Oh how great would be 
the shame brought on the Christian faith here! Would 
not men believe they saw in it the finger of God ? Armed 
troops have often fled before them ; but now the universal 
church herself also flies ! They cannot be overcome, then, 
either by weapons or by arguments! What would the 
whole world say, on hearing of this ? Will they not say, 
the clergy are incapable of amendment, and are determined 
to stick in their mire ? So many councils have been held 
in our days, and no reformation has resulted from one of 
them. The nations were expecting that from this council 
some fruit would come. But if it shall be thus dissolved, 
it will be said that we have trifled with God and man. 
And as no remaining hope of our amendment will exist, 
the laity will, with good reason, set upon us as the Hussites 
have done ; and in truth rumours to that effect are already 
afloat. The minds of men are full of mischief : they already 
begin to spew out the poison that is to bring death to us. 
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They will think that they do God an acceptable service, in 
assassinating or robbing ecclesiastics. Because these will 
seem to be sunk in the lowest depths of sin, they will be 
hateful to God and men ; and the slight revereuce which 
is paid them even now will then vanish entirely. This 
council was one means still, by which the people of the 
world could be in some measure restrained ; but when they 
see every hope dashed to the ground, they will let loose the 
reins and persecute us openly. Alas ! what honour is it 
which is to accrue to the Homan court for dissolving a 
council assembled for the reformatiou of the church! As- 
suredly will all the odium, all the guilt and shame &U 
back on them ; inasmuch as they were the first occasion of 
so great an evil, and carried it to a higher pitch. 0, holy 
father ! far be it from me that you should be liable to be 
called the cause of so great evil I At your hands will be 
demanded the blood of those that perish ! Of all, even to 
the last fieirthing, you must render an account on that day. 
"What will you say then ? What reason will you be able 
to adduce ? If God threatens so terrible a sentence upon 
those who offend even the least ones in the church, what 
shall be done when offence is given to the whole church ?" 
*' And,** he says afterwards, ''although, in case the council 
remains in session, none of the good described should be 
the result, still however, if it be dissolved, all will say. If 
the council had not been dissolved, so many and so great 
benefits would have resulted from it. And the responsibility 
for all this will be thrown on your holiness, and never will 
you be able to get rid of the stigma. And although it is 
said that such a prorogation and removal is made for a 
good end, to the end that, at another place, if your holiness 
should be present in person still greater good might be 
effected, still nobody will believe it; because, they say, 
We were cheated at the council of Siena, and so we have 
been at this also. A legate was sent, bulls were sent, and 
yet a change of the place and a delay of the time is sought ! 
The heretics should be asked whether they, too, are willing 
to suspend, for a year and a half, the spreading of their 
poison. They also who have been scandalised by the ugly 
lives of the clergy should be asked whether they will not be 
scandalised in the meanwhile. Every day the abuses among 
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the clergy give occasion of offence, and yet shall the remedy 
be put off? Let all be done now that can be done. What 
remains, may be deferred another year and a half. I fear that 
ere another year and half have elapsed, nnless the thing is 
provided for in some other way, the major part of the 
Glerman clergy will be destroyed." He reminds the pope of 
the commission given to him in reference to this council, and 
goes on to say : '' If your holiness had dreamt of dissolving 
this council so soon, it would have been better not to have 
begun it. What does your holiness fear, as you have lived so 
uprightly, that others rather have occasion to fear you, than 
you to fear them P" He then goes on to refute the other 
reasons brought forward by the pope. If the pope himself 
could not come, on account of illness, he could nominate 
representatives. This was not the first cotmcil that had 
been held without the presence of the pope. As to the 
safety of the place, nothing was to be feared on that score. 
The citizens of Basle had promised in every form, as had 
been lately done at Constance, to defend the council against 
every one. As from so many quarters complaints had 
arisen, that the superfluity of worldly goods had occasioned 
the corruption of the clergy, and many voices had been 
heard to assert that the clergy must return back to their 
original poverty, in order to become free from worldliness, 
so a solicitude might here and there be created, lest the 
reformatory spirit of a council might lead to the deter- 
mination of depriving the clei^ of all their worldly posses- 
sions. In reference to such a solicitude, Julian remarks : 
'* If this council did not consist of men of the church, such 
a solicitude might perhaps have some foundation. But 
what clergyman would agree to any such resolution? Not 
one. Not because it would be contrary to the faith only, 
but contrary also to their own interests. What laymen would 
agree to it? None, or very few. And if some princes 
should perhaps send delegates to the council, they would 
generally send ecclesiastics, noways disposed to agree to 
any such resolution. And the few laymen who might 
appear there would find it impossible to get a hearing 
when affairs relating to the church were in discussion. 
And I scarcely believe that among them all there would be 
present ten secular lords in person; perhaps not five. 
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Then I do not believe that this oonnoil will prove to be a 
greater one than that at Constance, or that at Pisa ; and 
yet at neither of these councils was this question introduced. 
The Holy Ghost had never permitted anything contrary to 
the faith to be determined at any council ; why, then, was a 
different result to be apprehended from this council at 
Basle? It betrayed a want of confidence in the Holy 
Ghost. Then he says : ** But I fear the same will happen 
to us that happened to the Jews, who said. The Eomans 
will come and take away our place and nation. Thus, by 
a righteous judgment of God, may it also turn out with us ; 
because we are not willing that a council should be held, 
we shall lose our divine goods. And would we may not 
also lose body and soul together I When God has deter- 
mined to send a calamity on a people, he first so orders it 
that the danger is not understood and not regarded. So it 
seems to stand at present with the men of the church, 
whom I often accuse of blindness : they see the fire, and 
yet rush headlong into it." ** Never," says he, '* would any 
coimcil have been held, if such fear had seized the hearts of 
our fathers as has taken possession of ours." He then lays 
before- the pope another well-grounded cause for anxiety; 
for, as it was quite possible that the council of Basle would 
not consent either to the removal or to the prorogation of 
the council, a new schism might be the consequence. It 
had been declared already that the pope's course stood in 
direct contradiction with the principles expressed at the 
council of Constance. Men seemed, moreover, to protest 
in the strongest terms against it ; had said that to do any- 
thing of that sort was "Qie same as to prevent the extirpa- 
tion of heresies, the reformation of manners, the repose of 
the Christian people; and consequently the same as to 
promote heresies, war, and hatred. The pope had given, 
as a reason for the measure he proposed, the negotiations 
of union with the Greeks. To this the cardinal replies : 
It was looked upon as a great folly, that on account of the 
uncertain project of bringing back the Greeks to church 
union, the now and ever-faithful Germany should be left 
to fall into the heresy of the Bohemians. For it was said, 
this was greatly to be feared, unless some remedy should 
be speedily applied : and that that song about the Greeks 
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had been already sung three hundred years ago, and was 
every year sung over again. Both might be done, being 
good things; the first now, at a fixed and settled time; 
the other, a year and a half from now ; and all would very 
gladly afterwards come and attend the proposed second 
council. He entreated the pope at least to put oif the 
execution of this step until July. Meantime, the now 
existing mischiefs and grievances would be removed, the 
call of the Hussites to the council, and the preparations 
for the war with the Bohemians, would no longer stand in 
the way ; for by that time everything would be finished. 
Many arrangements might, during the same time, be made 
for the reformation of the German clergy, and published in 
Germany; and thus something would be done ; and nothing 
could be laid to the charge of the pope ; and that which, at 
the present time, would only give offence, and could effect 
no good object whatever, might then be done with more 
honour. He assures the pope that all his faithful servants 
felt greatly troubled about this matter, especially the 
curchbishops of Trier and of Eegensbuig, who were then 
present in Basle. It seemed to them all that a lasting 
disgrace would fasten itself upon the pope and the Boman 
court. 


SECTION SECOND. 

mSTOBY OF THEOLOGY AND DOCTRINE. 

I. MOTEMENTS TOWARDS BeFORM IN ElTGLAOT). 

That the greater freedom of thought resulting from the 
reaction against the church theocratic system had its first 
beginning in England, is to be attributed to various causes 
which prepared the way for such an event. The high 
pretensions of the hierarchy since the time of Innocent III., 
who sought to make the kings of England his vassals, had, 
in this country, reached their acme; and for this very 
reason the nation, awakened to the consciousness of inde- 
pendence, the advocates of its rights, its government, and 
the free-hearted men among its clei^ were aroused to 
opposition. In the thirteenth century, bishop Eobert 
Grosshead, or Ci^ito of Lincoln, had set an example of 
courageous resistance to that arbitrary will of the popes in 
disposing of church offices which was so fertile a source of 
corruption; and in his writings were scattered many 
semiiud principles of reformatory truths, which long eonv- 
tinued to operate. It is apparent that the works of this 
man, who, under the name of Lincolniensis, held a dis- 
tinguished rank among the scholastic theologians, were 
afterwards diligently studied by the party of Wickliff in 
England and or Huss in Bohemia; and these writings seem 
to have had great influence in exciting a mode of thinking 
favourable to reform. Next after this distinguished man 
followed that profound and original thinker, Eoger Bacon, 
whose whole mode of thinking was also calculated to 
awaken a freer spirit. The contest betwixt the mendicant 
friars— an order which spread, especially in England, with 
alarming rapidity — and the university of Oxford and the 
parish priests, who saw their rights encroached upon by 
the spiritual labours of these monks, had in like manner 
vou IX. 
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contribnted to make men oonscions of the abuses of the 
dominant church system, and to proToke attacks upon it. 
In this contest, archbishop Eichard of Armagh distinguished 

f himself, as a forerunner of Wickliff, by his freedom of 

thought ; and he is often cited, under the name of Bichard 
Armacanus, as a witness in favour of the freer spirit, in the 
contest with the mendicant orders. There arose in the 
English parliament, imder the reign of Edward TIL, a 
spirit of earnest zeal for the prerogatives of the state, and 
against the encroachments of the pope upon its rights and its 
independence. Under such circumstances and influences, 
appeared the^ English reformer of whom we are now to 
speak. 

John Wickliff was bom in the year 1324 in the village of 
Wycliife, (whence according to the custom of this age he 
received his uame,) in the county of York, not far from the 
city of Bichmond. He studied philosophy and theology at 
the imiversity of Oxford, and obtained there an academical 
degree. He soon distinguished himself by his mental gifte, 
his freedom of mind, his zeal for learning, for the prosperity 
of the church, and the religious interests of the people. In 
his pervading practical bent, we recognise a peculiarity of 
the English mind, which has constantly been preserved. 
But to this was joined, in the case of Wickliff, an original 
speculative element ; an element which in these times was 
also especially developed among the English, though at a 
later period it retired more into the background. He 
subsequently occupied an important place in the philo- 
sophical school of the realists, which maintained a fierce 
contest with the nominalism that had revived since the time 
of William Occam. By his book ** On the Beality of Uni- 
versal Conceptions," De Universaltbtis BeoHibuSy he had created 
an important epoch extending into the fifteenth century ; 
and we shall perceive how closely combined together in 
him were the philosophical and the theological elements, 
how much his theological opinions were influenced by his 
realism. Bold in his practical bearing, never shrinking 
from any of the consequences resulting from the principles 
which he advocated, he exhibited the same boldness and 

^ the same consistency in the manner also in which he carried 

out his speculative conclusions. By his meditations on the 
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sad condition of the church in his time he was led to stady 
the prophecies which came from, or were ascribed to the 
abbot Joachim, and with which the men who longed after a 
regeneration of the church busied themselves a good deal 
at that time ; and thus arose the first work in which he 
appeared before the public and expressed his views on the 
corruption of -the church. This work, composed in the 
English language, and entitled, '' On the Last Times of the 
Church," has lately appeared byitself in a new edition. At 
first Wickliff in his reformatory tendency found a friend in 
the primate of the English church, Islep, archbishop of 
Canterbury. The latter, who had been WickUfTs friend at 
the university, founded in 1631, at the university of Oxford, 
the college of Canterbury HcJl, which was to consist of 
eleven students under a master as their overseer (tutor). 
Eight of these students were at first secular clergyment, he 
three others, monks ; and he appointed Woodhall, a monk, 
overseer.* The latter seems to have been a turbulent, 
quarrelsome man, and fomented discord between the secular 
clergy and the monks, who, as a general thing, could never 
easily live on good terms with one another. This led the 
archbishop, in the year 1363, to tefininate the controversy, 
by declaring in fiavour of the seculars, expelling the monks, 
and appointing Wickliff — whom he characterised in the 
installation, as a man in whose circumspection, fidelity, and 
activity he had the utmost confidence, and to whom he gave 
this post on account of his honourable deportootent and his 
learning— master of the college* In the year 1 366, howev ear, 
Islep died ; and a man of an altogether different way of 
thinking, Simon Langham, heretofore bishop of Ely, who, 
having been educated among the monks, was their friend, 
succeeded him. When the monks who had been expelled 
from the college brought their complaints before Langham, 
he restored them, and Wickliff lost his place. Thinking 
himself wronged, Wickliff appealed to the Eoman chancery. 
After the usual fiushion at the court of Avignon, the cause 
met with delays. In the mean time, WicUiff had openly 
taken his stand on a certain question, in a way which was 
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not calctilated to make an impression wbick would be very 
favourable to him at that court. Pope Urban Y. had, in 
the year 1365» demanded a thousand marks as quit-rent^ 
by Tirtue of the feudal relation in whioh the English realm 
under king John Sansterre had placed itself to the popes.* 
The En^ish parliament declared, that king John had 
violated hia oal^, in consenting to surrender so much of the 
independence of the state for the purpose of paying such a 
tribute ; &r that king John was not authorised, without the 
concurrence oi the parliament, to place himself in any such 
relation to the pope. Out of this arose a controTersy. One 
of &e mendicant friars wrote in defence of the pope's cause ; 
but Wickliff appeared against him. He expressed himself 
with great freedom in his paper on this subject f Be attri- 
buted to the king the right, not only in concurrence with 
his parliament to repudiate that quit-rent, but also to bring 
the clei^, in civil suits, before a secular court, to deprive 
them of any excessive superfluity of worldly goods ; since 
this, although contrary, no. doubt, to many ecclesiastiGal 
laws, was stiU grounded, however, in the ancient practice 
of the English reahn, in ike constitution of the state, in the 
laws of nature, and in holy Scripture. We here perceive 
already the early bent of the man, who made the sacred 
Scriptures the ultimate standard of all law, and who after- 
wards declared it to be the great problem of ohurck 
evolution, to reform everything according to the principles 
therein contained ; as it was, in fiEict, his endeavours to do 
this which procured for him the title of doctor evangdicua. 
Such a procedure of Wickliff could not but contribute, in 
codperation with the influence of the monks of Avignon, to 
bring about an adverse decision of his process at that court. 
So much the more, however, did he by this step recommend 
himself to those who stood up for the prerogatives of the 
state. They were at no loss to understand how usefril to 
their cause a man of such zeal, such courage, and such 
talents might prove, and were theredBbre the more inclined 
to give him their support in his bolder attacks on the hier- 
archy. He was made chaplain to the king;} &nd he at- 

* Yaagban, Life and Opinions of lohn de Wycliflb, Lond. 1828, torn. I. 
p. 264, seii. t Ibid, p .270. X Ibii torn. I. p. 277. 
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iiacted, in particular, the attention of the king's broker, the 
powerful duke of Lancaster. HIb connection with this duke 
turned out to be of great moment to Wi^liff in his later 
contests. In the year 1372 he* was made doctor of theology, 
and now acquired a mighty influence cus well by his lectures 
as by his writings. He daily took still stronger ground 
against the corruptions of the church, and was carried along 
from one step to another in his progress as a reformer. 
EUs polemics were aimed particularly against the mendi- 
cant monks. He was enabled, at first, to attach himself to 
a general moyement of reform, at the head of which stood 
the government and the parliament itself; and it was well 
understood on that side how to turn his talents to -account 
He had already eiq;»ressed in various ways his complaints 
of the extortions practised by ihB Boman court on the 
churches, of its curbitrary interferences in church elections, 
its practice of conferring high offices in i^e church on 
Italians who were unfit for the spiritual calling, and igno- 
rant of the language and customs of the country. After an 
effort had vainly been made to remove these grievances by 
negotiation witii pope Gregory XI., an embtMsy composed 
of seven persons was sent to the pope in the year 1374 for 
the purpose of effecting this object, and Wickliff was one of 
the 8even.f This embassy did not visit the seat of the 
papacy, but met the papal nuncios at Bruges. The nego- 
ttations lasted two years ; and owing, doubtless, to the mix- 
ing in of their own selfish interests by one or two English 
bishops, it 80 happened that much less was accomplished 
than had been intended at the outset. The share which 
Wickliff took in these negotiations seems not to have been 
without influence on his development as a reformer, since 
he was thus enabled to obtain a more intimate knowledge 
of ihe spirit of the Boman chancery, of the corruptions 
springing from that quarter, and of the intrigues prevailing 
there ; and was led to examine more closely into the rights 
of the papacy, and to come out more vehemently in opposi- 
tion to it as the principal cause of the corruption in the 
church. He came to the conviction that the papacy had not 
its origin in divine right ; that the church stood in no need 

♦ Lewis, p. 18, (new ed. p. 21.) f Ibid. p. 29, seq. (new ed. p. 33, seq.) 
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of a visible tead. He spoke and wrote against the worldly 
Spirit of the papacy, and its hiuifal influence. He was 
wont to call the pope Antichrieit, "the proud worldly priest 
of Rome,"* " the most cursed of clippers and purse-kervers^ ' 
He says in one of his papers.f " The pope and his collectors 
draw from our country what should serve for the support 
of the poor, and many thousand marks from the king's trea- 
sury for sacraments and spiritual things " — which is aimed 
against the simony encouraged and promoted at Rome. 
" And certainly," says he, " though our realm had a huge 
hill of gold, and no man took therefrom but this proud 
worldly priest's collector, in process of time the hill would 
be spent ; for he is ever taking money out of our land, 
and sends nothing back but God's curse for his simony, 
and some accursed clerk of Antichrist to rob the land still 
more for wrongful privileges, or else leave to do God's will, 
that men should do without his leave, and buying and sell- 
ing, &c."{ 

Already, in these first public acts of Wickliff, we recog- 
nise principles which he did but still further unfold in all 
his subsequent labours as a reformer. It was to the cupi- 
dity of the church that led her to seize upon a foreign 
secular province, to the superfluity of worldly goods in the 
hands of the clersy, that he felt compelled to trace the 
corruption in the church. The aim of his efforts was to 
bring the dergy to live wholly to their spiritual vocation. 
They were, above all, to follow the pattern of Christ in 
poverty, self-denial, and renimciation of the world. The 
example of their lives should give emphasis to their preach- 
ing. Constantly hovering before the mind of Wickliff was 
that im^e of the apostles preaching the gospel in poverty ; 
and that other picture which, ever since the time of Arnold 
of Brescia, had been so often held up by Apostolicals, 

* Lewis, p. 82, (n. ed. p. ^.) f Ibid. 
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Franoificans, Waldenses, of the worldliness, pomp, and 
luxury of the corrupt clergy. Again, he insisted that the 
cleigy, caring only for the good of their flocks, should be 
content to receive from them whatever might be necessary 
for the supply of their bodily wants. He reckoned it as a 
part of their calling to stand up for the rights of the poor. 
He regarded whatever was given to the clergy, merely for 
the purpose of ministering to their luxury, as so much 
taken from the poor. From the first, he was a declared 
enemy of the begging- monks ; as they, on the other hand, 
were the most zeadous and the most influential organs of 
the Roman hierarchy, which he attacked. They appeared 
to him the chief promoters of superstition, of the extemali- 
zation of religion into forms and ceremonies, of the immoral 
tendencies made safe and secure by false reliances. But 
let us cite his own words. In one of his pieces, entitled 
** A Short Rule of Life,"* we find the following address to 
the ministers of reUgion : " If thou art a priest, and by 
name a curate, live fiiou a holy life. Pass other men in 
holy prayer, holy desire, and holy speaking ; in counselling, 
and teaching the truth. Ever keep the commandments of 
God, and let his gospel and his praises be ever in thy 
mouth. Let thy open life be thus a true book, in which 
the soldier and the layman may learn how to serve God 
and keep his commandments. For the example of a good 
life, if it be open and continued, striketh map men much 
more than open preaching with the word alone." He says 
afterwards, in conclusion: <*Have both meat and drink, 
and clothing ; but the remnant give truly to the poor : to 
those who have freely wrought, but who now may not 
labour, from feebleness or siclmess ; and thus thou shalt be 
a true priest, both to God and to man." He was by no 
means disposed to lower the order of the clergy in the eyes 
of the people ; on the contrary, he believed that he honoured 
and exalted it, by exhibiting clearly the true significance of 
their vocation. Thus in one of his earlier pieces, address- 
ing himself to laymen, he says : '* Thy second father is thy 
spiritual father, who has special care of thy soul, and thus 
thou shalt revere him. Thou shalt love him especially, 

* Yanghan, yoI. I. p S12. 
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before oth^ m^a, and obey bis teacbing as far as be teaebes 
Glod's will. And tbou sbalt belp, according to tby power, 
that be may bave a reasonable sustenance wben be dotb 
weU bis ofBoe." But wbile it was genendly tbe case tbat 
tbe objective dignity of tbe priestbood was cbi^y beld np 
to view ; wbile tbis was regiurded as sometbing inalienable, 
and represented as an unconditional object of reverence for 
tbe laity ; Wickliff, on tbe contrary, made tbe veneration 
wbicb sbould be paid to tbe clergy, depend on tbeir per- 
sonal wortb. Tbe sense of religion and tbe conscience of 
tbe laity sbould no longer subserve tbe private ends of 
tbeir spiritual guides ; tbe will of God sbould be more to 
tbem tban all else, sbould be tbe rule by wbiob tbey were 
to judge even of tbeir clergy. But in case tbe latter fell 
sbort of tbis rule, tbey were not to exalt tbemselves, but 
sbould seek, in the first place, in love and in humility, to 
correct tbe clergy by private admonition. In tbe same 
treatise be says : '' If tby spiritual father fail in bis of&ce, 
by giving evil example, and in ceasing to teach God's law, 
tbou art bound to have great sorrow on tbat account, and 
to tell, meekly and charitably, bis &ult to him, between 
thee and bim alone." He remonstrated against that worldly 
spirit of tbe clergy wbicb led tbem to engage in business 
foreign to tbeir calling : ** Neither prelates," be says, " nor 
doctors, priests, nor deacons, sbould bold secular offices ; 
tbat is, Ibosp of chancery, treasury, privy-seal, and other 
such secular offices in the exchequer, — ^more especiaily 
while secular men are sufficient to do sueb offices." La 
another treatise be complains tbat ^' prelates and great re- 
ligious possessioners are so occupied in heart about worldly 
lordships and with plans of business, that no habit of devo- 
tion, of praying, of tbougbtfulness on heavenly things, on 
tbe sins of their own heart, or on those of other men, may 
be preserved; neither may tbey be found studying and 
preaching of tbe gospel, nor visiting and comforting of 
poor men."* In a manuscript of " Feigned Contemplative 
Life," be says: **Tbey resemble bailiffs rather tban bishops :** 
tbey were so far sunk in worldliness, tbat tbey could not 
rebuke the worldly lives of others. It serves to characterise 

* Yanghan, vol. I. p. 814. 
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WicklifiPs tendency as a reformer, io compare it, on the 
one haad, with the later development of the work of refor- 
mation in England and of the reformed church generally, 
and on the othecr, with the German reformation by Luther; 
and to notice that one of the first 'works of bis as a reformer, 
was a detailed exposition of the Ten Commandments,* in 
which he contnusted the immoral life prevalent among all 
ranks, in his time, with what these commaandments require. 
We should imdoubtedly keep in mind what he tells us him- 
self, that he was led to do this by the ignorance which most 
peofde betrayed of the decalogue ; and that it was his design 
to counteract a tendency which showed greater concern for 
the opinions of m«n than the law of God. But at the same 
time we cannot fail to perceive an inclination to derive the 
whole body of Christian morality from the ten command- 
ments, an inclination to adopt in whole the Old Testament 
form of the law, which shows itself in his applying the law 
of the Sabbath to the Christian observance of Sunday. In 
this work he seems still to have clung to the prevailing 
views respecting the veneration of saints and of images. 
But in a homily preached two years later,f and after his 
return from the above-mentioned embassy to Bruges, he 
condemns the custom of addressing prayers to the saints, and 
he does this in connection with a doctrine also grounded in 
the church teaching of his time, that no man can be certain 
with regard to others, any more than he can with regard 
to himself, whether he belongs to the number of the elect. 
No one ought to be worshipped as a saint unless it be 
known certainly, by revelation of holy Scripture, that he 
is incorporated into the community of heaven. He calls in 
doubt, also, the utility of any such kind of worship. It is 
characteristic of him, that he does not spiritualize the law 
of the Sabbath into the Christian sense, but applies it 
simply j: to the particular observance of one day, although 
he acknowledges that, considered from the Christian point 
of view, the observance of the Sabbath is commemorative 
rather of the reenirrection of Christ, and the effusion of the 
Holy Spirit, than the work of ci^eation. He points out, as 

* Exposition of the Decalogue, Yaaghao, vol. I. p. 319. 
t Ibid. 820 note. % Ibid. 326. 
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the duties which, distinguish the celebration of this day, 
devout meditation, the public worship of Gt)d, and works of 
ChriBtian charity. Near the conclusion of this commen- 
tary, he rebukes that confidence in outward things whereby 
man would hush the alarms of conscience. *' Many think/' 
says he ,* " if they give a penny to a pardoner, they shall be 
forgiven the breaking of all the commandments of God, and 
therefore they take no heed how they keep them. But I 
say thee, for certain, though thou have priests and friars 
to sing for thee, and though thou each day hear many 
masses, and found chauntries and colleges, and go on pil- 
grimages all thy life, and give all thy goods to pardoners, 
all this shall not bring thy soul to heaven. While, if the 
commandments of God are revered to the end, though 
neither penny nor hal^nny be possessed, there shall be 
everlasting pardon and the bliss of heaven." If Wickliff, 
in these and many other instances, where he places the 
moral element in strong contrast with the one-sided bent 
of an outward piety, and the superstition that made men 
feel secure in the service of sin, so expresses himself, as if 
he seemed to place his whole reliance on good works ; yet 
we must not forget that he ever presupposes the connection 
of all this with trust on Jesus as the only Saviour, and with 
the practical imitation of him which such trust implies. 
Accordingly, at the end of his commentary he says : "To 
suffer for Christ can be no hard requirement, since he has 
so greatly suffered for us ;" and he commends the contem- 
plation of the sufferings through which apostles, martyrs, 
and confessors have cunived at their present exaltation, as 
an inducement to endure the evils of the times with resig- 
nation and in a triumphant spirit.f 

As regards the second matter, the mendicant order of 
monks, Wickliff, in a treatise directed against them, attacks, 
in particular, their exorbitant influence at the university ; 
the arts by which they drew over the young men to them. 
'* The friars," says he, " drive the youth from the religion of 
Christ, in their several orders, by hypocrisy, falsehood, and 
theft. For they say, before them, that their particular 
order is holier than any other, and that they shall take a 

» Vaughan, voL I. p. 329. t Ibid. 
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liiglier place in the bliss of heaven than others who are not 
members of it ; and that people of their order would never 
come to perdition, but would, on the day of judgment, with 
Christ judge others. And thus they steal away children 
from fathers and mothers, sometimes such as are incapable 
of ordination, and sometimes such as, by the command- 
ment of God,,are bound to support their elders." * ' ' Hence," 
says he, '' they are blasphemers of God, who confidently 
advise things of a doubtfal character, which are, in the 
holy Scriptures, neither expressly commanded nor for- 
bidden." He reproaches them with representing their 
private orders as perfect, as orders founded by Christ. But 
even on the supposition that some order, or a particular 
foundation, were more perfect than ordinary institutions, 
still they would be wrong in their practice ; for they coidd 
not know but it might prove the means of everlasting per- 
dition to the child which they desired so early to bind to 
vows of their order, if it should be repugnant to his natural 
disposition ; for it must, as yet, be uncertain for what rank 
or calling God had destined the child. He disputes the 
position, that such a way of living was the most perfect 
imitation of the life of Christ ; for Christ had by no means 
bred himself to such kind of poverty ; he had not asked 
everybody without distinction to give him alms, but re- 
ceived from Mary Magdalene and other pious women and 
men what was necessary for his subsistence. Christ bade 
his disciples not to take scrip or purse ; these, on the con- 
trary, were used by the begging-monks for the purpose of 
conveying home whatever they had begged to their mo- 
nasteries. Christ directed his apostles rather to consider 
who were prepared to receive the message of the gospel ; 
with such they were to eat and drink, and not to go about 
from house to house. He adverts to the example of the 
apostle Paul, who supported himself and* his companions 
with the labour of his own hands ; and sought not to obtain 
gold and silver, nor apparel, from those whom he instructed ; 
Uius instructing other teachers, by his example, that in 
times of distress they should do likewise. He says : ' If 
any would not work, neither should he eat.' He appeals 

* Lewis* p. 5, seq. (new ed. p. 7, aeq.) 
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to ihe treatise of Angnstin, De opera Mmachorum. He calls 
it a traissgression of Clirist's command, when, instead of 
giving their alms to the poor, the blind, the lame, or the 
halt, men gave them to a set of hypocrites, who represented 
themselres as holy and needy, whilst, in fact, they were 
^ robust of body, rich in possessions, dwelt in large houses, 
owned splendid raiment, made great banquets, and pos- 
sessed many precious stones and treasures. 

In addition to his duties as university theologian, 
Wickliff had also taken upon himself the practical work of 
teaching and labouring among the people whose religious 
interests he from the first had near at heart. In the year 
1375, he became parish priest of Lutterworth in the county 
of Leicester ; and now laboured alternately as teacher of 
theology at Oxford, and as preacher and curate at Lutter- 
worth. The zeal with which he discharged his duties as a 
preacher is proved by the 300 sermons of his still preserved 
in manuscript.* He attached the highest importance to the 
sermon as a means of supplying the religious wants of the 
people. Accordingly he regarded the at^smpt, from higher 
quarters, to limit and circumscribe the predicatorial office 
as a thing standing in direct contrariety to the life of Christ 
and of the apostles.f Hence he made the sermon a principal 
thing in the improvements introduced into public worship ; 
and endeavoured to lead the way in this reform by his own 
example, as well as to encourage the clergy, who followed 
him in their course of training, to do the same. While he 
took special pains to get the hearts of Christians interested 
in works of charity ; in bestowing sympathy and relief on 
the suffering, whether from age, from sickness, or from 
poverty; in providing for all their bodily wants, yet he 
describes it as a still nobler and more important work to 
look after such as were neglected as to their religious 
wants, and to proride for the welfare of their souls. " Men," 
says he, '' in a sermon on Fhilippians iii. who love not the 
souls, have little love for the bodies of their neighbours ;" 
and hence the work of Christian instruction is described as 

♦ YaughaD, vol. II. p. 12. 

t He says : Nam prsedicationis ofiScimn est proscriptum, et officinm 
spoliandi subditos est inductam. Dialog, lib. qiiat. ed. Wirth, Francof. 
et Lips. 1753, p. 131. 
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" the best service that maa may do for his brother."* In 
his Exposition of the Ten Commaiidments^ the Christiaii 
man is enjoined '^ to visit those who are sick, or who are 
in trouble, especially those whom God hath made needy by 
age,^ or by other sickness, as the feeble, the blind, and the 
lame, who are in poverty. These thon tAialt relieve with 
thy goods, after thy powev, and after their need, for thus 
biddeth the gospel/'f ^^ ^^ letter to ^^ Simple Priests," 
he declares preaching to be the great duty of their office : 
*' for this Christ enjoined on his disciples more than any 
other ; by this he conquered the world out of the fiend's 
hand." In an unpublished tract against the monks,^ he 
says, ^' The highest service that men can arrive at on earth 
is to preach the word of God. This service falls peculiarly 
to priests, and therefore God more straitly demands it of 
them. Hereby should they produce children to God, and 
that is the end for which G<>d has wedded the church. 
Lovely it might be, to have a son liiat were lord ci this 
world, but fairer much it were to have a son in Gk)d, whc, 
as a member of holy church, shall ascend to .heaven! 
And for this cause Jesus Christ left other works, and 
occupied himself mostly in preaching; and thus did his 
apostles, and for this God loved them." He cites in proof 
the words of Christ, Luke xi. 28. In a treatise on the 
Feigned Contemplative Life,§ he describes it as atemptation 
of Qie great adversary, when men allow themsel'ves to be 
drawn off by aeal for ^be contemplative life, from the office 
of preachii^. '*• Before all," says he, *' we are bound to 
icdlow Christ ; yet Christ preached the goe^l and charged 
his disciples to do the same. All the prophets and John 
the Baptist were constrained by love to forsake the desert, 
renounce the contemplative life, and to preach." ''Ah, 
Lord I*' he exclaims,. '' what cursed spirit of &lsehood 
moveth priests to close themselves within stone walls for 
all their life, since Christ commanded all his apostles and 
priests to go into all the world, and to preach the gospel ? 
Certainly they are open fools, and do plainly against the 
gospel ; and if they continue in this error, are accursed of 

* Vanghan, vol. H. p. 14. t Md. p. 13. 

X •* Contra fratres," ibid. p. 14, seq. 

§ ** Of a Feigned GontemplatiYe Life/' jet unpublished. Ibid. p. 19. 
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God as perilous deceivers and heretics/'* In his work 
against the monks, he replies to those who cited the example 
of Mary Magdalene as a reason for preferring the contem- 
plative life: **The example might he pertinent if the 
priests were women, and if no command opposed to a life of 
solitude oonld he found in Scripture." From what was 
usually said respecting the value of the contemplative life, 
it might be gathered '* that Christ, when in this world, chose 
the life least suited to it, and that he has obliged all his 
priests to forsake the better and take the worse." ** Prayer," 
he remarks, *' is good ; but not so good as preaching ; and, 
accordingly, in preaching, and also in praying, in the 
giving of sacraments, the learning of the law of God, and 
the rendering of a good example by purity of life, in these 
should stand the Ufe of a priest."f Wickliff was of the 
opinion that the preachers connected with a particular 
church were unequal to the task of providing for the wants 
of the neglected people. The idea of travelling preachers 
originated with him. In vindication of this method, also, 
he appeals to the example of Christ. ** The gospel," he 
says, *' relates how Jesus went about in the places of the 
coxmtiy, both great and small, as in cities and castles, or 
small towns, and this to teach us to profit generally imto 
men, and not to forbear to teach to a people, because they 
are few, and our name may not, in consequence, begreat."| 
This idea of Wickliff, however, as is evident from the earlier 
history of the church, was not entirely new, but was 
traditionally connected with an idea which had appeared 
under various forms ever since the close of the twelfth 
century. 

As other men, possessed of the spirit of reform, had, 
from the time just mentioned, founded spiritual societies, 
whose members travelled about clad, as they conceived it, 
after the manner of the apostles, to look after the religious 
needs of the people perishing through neglect, so Wickliff 
founded a society of this sort, constituting his school in the 
more limited sense, who called themselves '' poor priests," 
and were subsequently called Lollards, a name similar to 
that of the Beghards, which was also similarly used, to 

♦ " Feigned Contemplative Life," p. 18. t Ibid. p. 19. X Ibid. p. 23. 
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denote persons of a pietistic, nnchnrohly bent. They went 
about barefoot, in long robes of a russet colour.* Even 
Wickliff, as it seems, was not wholly free from the mistake 
of apprehending literally the duty of following the pattern 
of &e apostolic church ; and from this point of view he 
might be led to judge too unfBivourably of the arrangement 
by which pariah priests were set over particular churches. 
We should consider, however, that Wickliff had before his 
eyes the wicked, arbitlury mode of filling church o£Eices in 
lus time, the influence of bad arts and of simony, and in 
connection therewith the neglect of a great portion of the 
people, for whose religious needs no provision at all was 
made by the great number of bad ecclesiastics and monks. 
There was some just warrant in these circumstances for (he 
idea of constituting the clergy into a seminary for domestic 
missions, so that Ihe members without feeling themselves 
confined to any particular spot, might be ready to go to any 
place where they might be needed, to help the people in 
their spiritual distress. We see this bent very distinctly 
manifested in WicklifTs essay on the question *' Why poor 
priests have no benefices."f Speaking here of the bad 
system of patronage, and of the bad management of the 
benefices, he says : ** But if there be any simple man who 
desireth to live well, and to teach truly ^e law of God, and 
despise pride and other sins both of prelates and other men, 
he shall be deemed a hypocrite, a new teacher, a heretic, 
and not suffered to come to any benefice. If in any little 
poor place he shall live a poor life, he shall be so persecuted 
and slandered, that he shall be put out by wiles, and 
imprisoned or burnt. "( He states that many great loids, in 
order to palliate their simony, by which the most worthless 
of men obtained high offices, pretenpLed that they did not 

want any money, as a price for the place, but only a 

» 

* Talaribus indutofl vestibns de msseto. Walsin^ham, Hist. Angl. in 
Anglica, Normaxmioa^ Hibemica, a yeteribus acnpta, Fiancof. 1603, 
p. 191. 

t Lewis, p. 287 (left out in the new edition) : Why poor priestB 
have no benefices. 

X But if there be any simple man, that desireth to liye well and teche 
truly Qod's Ism, and despise pride and other sins both of prelates and 
other men, ho shall ben holden an hypocrite, a new teacher, an 
heretick, and not suffered to come to any l>eneflce. L. 1. p. 287. 
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present, as, for example, '* a kerchief for the lady, or a 
palfrey, or a tun of wine. And when some lords- would 
present a good man, thea some ladies are the means d 
having a dancer presented>, os a tripper on tapits, or a 
hnnter, or a hawker, or a wild player of summer gambols.''* 
He denounces the prelates and lords, who cooperated in 
these practices, as the allies of antichrist. They would not 
suffer Christ's disciples to teadb his children the law of 
Christ so as to save their souls. And thus they laboured to 
banish Christ and his law out of his heritage, L e, those 
souls whom he redeemed^ not with corruptible gold and 
silver, but with the precious blood of his own heart, which 
he shed on the cross from glowing love. ^* Now it is- to 
escape such sins^" says Wickliff, ^^ thafc some poor priests 
take no benefices. The poor priests were afraid that if 
they received such particular appointments they should be 
withdrawn thereby from better employments, from such as 
would bring more benefit to the church. That was what 
they had to fear more than anything else ; for it concerned 
directly their own persons; for they had received their 
whole calling from God to help their brethren, that they 
might, get to heaven, by their teaching, their prayers, and 
example. And it seemed to them that they could most 
easily fulfil this vocation by a general curacy of Christiaa 
love after the example of Christ and the apostles. They 
had never hee& tied down to one particular place, like at 
chained dog. By this means they could easily deliver, 
themselves from danger,, and were enabled to give most 
assistance to their brethren. So now, the poor priests,, 
when persecuted by the clerks of Antichrist, could flee 
without let or hindrance from one city to another, as Christ 
commanded in the gospel. So they could best be present 
at once and lend their aid, according to the promptings of 
the Holy Spirit, at any spot where they were needed. In 
this way priests and laymen, free from all strife, would be 
joined together in love.f Thus some poor priests had 
associated themselves together, for the purpose of following 
to the utmost the example of Christ and the apostles ; of 
labouring where there was the most need, as long as they 

* Lewis, p. 289. t Ibid. 297. 
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still retained the vigonr of youth, without oondemning 
other priests, who faithfully did their duty, 

Wickliff, by these labours, had gained a small party in his 
favour, as well as raised up a considerable number of 
enemies. He well understood what dangers he must en- 
counter by undertaking the work of a reformer, how easily 
in these times a man might, in fighting against the corrup- 
tions of the church, be called to suffer mart3rrdom. He 
affirms that it was an invention of hypocrisy to hold that 
martyrdom was no longer possible, because all were 
Christians. He who declares the truth which is opposed 
to their corruption, to prelates — whom he calls satraps — 
shall not escape their deadly hatred and may therefore die 
as martyrs. " And so," he proceeds, " we Christians need 
not visit the heathen for the purpose of converting them 
and dying as martyrs ; but let us but stedfastly preach the 
law of Christ, even to the imperial prelates, and straightway 
there shall be a blooming martyrdom, if we hold on in faith 
and patience."* He intimates that many, especially the 
begging monks, sought his death.f But death could not 
tenify him, " for," says he, " I know from the evangelical 
faith, that antichrist with his blows can only destroy the 
body ; but Christ, for whose cause I fight, can destroy both 
soul and body in hell. And I know tbat he will suffer 
nothing to be wanting of that which is most needful for his 
servantfi, when he has freely surrendered himself to a 
terrible death, and permitted all the disciples who were 
dearest to him to endure severe torments for their own 
benefit4 The begging monks are here mentioned as his 
fiercest enemies, and they stood at the head of the opposite 
party. In the year 1376, they extracted from his lectures, 
writings, and sermons, nineteen propositions which they 
marked as heretical, and sent to Bome, that they might 
there be condemned. These propositions, doubtless, cor- 
responded with the teachings of Wickliff, although when 
rent from the connection in which they were held forth by 
him, they sounded more harshly than in their proper place, 

* Dialog, p. 126, 

t Specialiter cum tanta multitudo fratmm et aliomm Yocatorum 
Ghristianorum clamant contra tuam sententiam, et mortem tuam multi- 
pliciter machinantur. Ibid. p. 189. X ^^^* P* 196. 
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and were liable to be misapprehended. They related to 
the nnlimited power of the pope ; the secular possessions of 
the church ; the rights of laymen over priests ; the power 
of the keys ; the conditional validity of ^saammmaetAka^ 
We will notice the most remarkable of these propositions. 
*' That m> political and temporal rule has been bestowed in 
perpetuity on the pope and the prelates; God himselC 
could* not, by his almighty power, bestow such rule in 
perpetuity on any man and his posterity."* ** That the 
perseveringly righteous had not only the right to possess, 
but also to enjoy all earthly things."! This is the doctrine 
so much spoken of, that all right of property, and all power, 
are things morally conditioned ; therefore everything here 
depends on the subjective worth of the individual — with 
sin, is lost the title to possess any thing. Such assertions 
it had been attempted already to find in many church 
fathers, and such positions created from this time onward a 
great sensation, and were particularly made use of for the 
purpose of throwing suspicion on the cause of Wickliff, and 
afterwards on that of Huss, in a political point of view. 
When such propositions were taken literally and singly, 
they could indeed be so understood, as if cdl right were 
thereby reduced to subjective opinion, all civil power and 
all civil property made dependent on the subjective judg- 
ment of each man, and uncertain ; and as if the watchword 
were thus given for a general upturning of civil society : 
but as we shall see, Wickliff, though he uses many blunt 
and imprudent expressions, guards sufficiently against any 
such misapprehensions. He is speaking simply of the 
religious and moral point of view ; of that which stood valid 
in the sight of God, not of the political and juridical point 
of view. *' That when the church fell into corruption, the 
secular lords had the right to deprive her of the temporal 
goods which she abused."^ *• That every prelate, and also 
the pope, when he is wrong, may be accused, judged, and 
imprisoned by his subjects, even laymen.*'§ •* That only a 
just excommunication, in accordance with the law of 
Christ, and none at variance with that law, was binding." || 

• Article 2, liewis, p. 43, (new ed. p. 46.) f Art. 4. 

t Art 17, p. 45, (new ed. p. 48.) § Ail 19. || Art. 15. 
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** That an unoonditional power to bind and to loose, not 
even God himself could, by -virtue of his omnipotence, 
bestow on any man."* That Christ gave the apostles no 
power to exoommimicate on account of secular things, but 
rather the contrary ; therefore the pope possessed no such 
power." ** Every priest regularly ordained had power to 
administer all the sacraments, and also to bind and to loose." 
Pope Gregory XI. thereupon put forth, in the year 1377, 
against Wickliff, three bulls which he sent to England by 
a nuncio. One of these was addressed to the university of 
Oxford, the other to the bishops of Canterbury and London, 
the third to King Edward III.t He pronounced sentence 
of condemnation on nineteen of WicklifTs propositions, 
under various qualifications. He marked several of them 
as agreeing, though not in words, yet in sense, with opinions 
still earlier held forth by Marsilius of Padua and John of 
Janduno, and condemned by pope John XXII. He directed 
the king's attention particularly to the &ct that several of 
these propositions not only contradicted the Catholic faith, 
but also tended to the subversion of civil order. He com- 
plained that such doctrines had bden suffered to spread so 
widely. He commanded that Wickliff should be thrown 
into diains and imprisoned ; that he should be allowed to 
have a hearing in order to know whether he held forth 
such doctrines, and in what sense ; that his answers should 
be reported at Bome, and the directions for his farther 
treatment should be waited for from that court. The pope, 
however, having doubtless been informed that Wickliff had 
powerM patrons in England, ordered at the same time, 
that, in case it should be found impracticable to get pos- 
session of Wickliff's person, still the bishops above named 
should sit in judgment upon him, and take care that he 
should be compelled to pay obedience to a citation to Bome. 
The papal bulls met with no favourable reception in Eng- 
land, except from the bishops. At the university of Oxford,} 
either sympathy with Wickliff's cause, or a freer spirit iu 
opposition to papal absolutism, and zeal for the rights of 
the university, made the authorities for a long time doubt- 

* Art 14. t Bayiuddi Ann. 1877, No. 4, torn. YIl. p. 294. 

X Lewifl^ p. 46, seq. (new ed. p. 49, aeq.) 
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ful, whether they should receiTe the papal btQl or reject it 
with scorn.* 

Meantime, the old kmg Edward had died, and his son 
Bichard II. succeeded him in the government. The first 
parliament held under his reign was animated by a freer 
spirit of opposition to the papal extortions. This tone of 
feeling would of itself be favourable to Wickliff upon the 
arrival of the papal bulls. But, in addition to this, the 
parliament had entered into a sort of alliance with him 
personally, as the advocate of the independent authority of 
the state. The parliament deliberated on the question 
whether they should not refuse the pope the sums which 
he demanded, unterrified by any threat of the ban. 
Wickliff was invited to give L opinion. He prononnced 
in favour of the refusal, and endeavoured to prove the 
right of it from the teachings of Christ. The parliament 
decided . in conformity with this opinion. The king's 
brother, John Gaunt Duke of Lancaster, and the marshal 
Henry Percy, were zealous patrons of Wickliff, and ap- 
provers of his freer spirit.f Moreover, he already had 
many adherents among the people, consisting partly of 
such as were susceptible to the Christian element in efforts 
for reform, and in part of such as were glad to join in the 
spirit of opposition, or had their pleasure in movements 
pointing to something new.:f Hence no one dared to 
execute the papal bull literally. Yet Sudbury, archbishop 

* That zealous supporter of the papal party, Walsingham, in his his- 
torical work, finds much fanlt with the conduct of the uniyersity, 
whence we may infer what interest was taken in WicklifTs doctrines at 
Oxford, Walsingham, loc. laud. p. 201, expresses himself thus : Cujus 
universitatis modemi procuratores sive rectores quantum degeneraverint 
a prudentia sou sapientia antiquorum, per hoc facile conjici potent, 
quod audita causa adventus dicn papalis nuntii, diu in pendulo hsare- 
bant, utrum papalem buUam deberent cum honoro recipere, vel omnino 
cum dedecore rcfutare. Oxoniense studium gouerale quam grayi lapsa 
a sapientise et scientisB culmine decidisti, qu^ quondam inextricabilia 
atque dubia toti mundo declarare cousuesti, jam ignorantise nubilo ob- 
fuscatnm dubitard non vereris, quad qnendibet e laicis Christianis dubi- 
tare non decet ! 

t Lewis, p. 51, seq. (new ed. p. 56, seq.) 

i Walsingham, who would naturally, from his own point of view, 
trace the favour shown to Wickliff the heretic, to nothing but an 
impure, worldly interest, says (p. 191) : Quod domini et magnates 
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of Canterbury, and Conrtney, bishop of London, set np a 
court at Lambeth near Canterbury, and Wickliff was 
summoned to appear before this tribunal.* The matter 
created a great sensation. Wickliff appeared before the 
tribunal at first accompanied by the duke of Lancaster and 
Henry Percy. He was obliged to press his way through a 
dense crowd, who zealously espoused his cause as that of a 
martyr for the truth. Percy demanded that Wickliff 
should be allowed to sit, so that he might defend himself 
at his ease against the articles of complaintf That most 
zealous opponent of Wickliff, Courtney, bishop of London, 
would not allow this to a person accused of heresy. But 
the duke of Lancaster took up the quarrel on the side of 
Wickliff, and thus an exchange of words passed between 
him and the bishop. Thus was brought about the dis- 
solution of the first session of the court. A second was 
opened in June, 1378. The court, particularly bishop 
Courtney, was doubtless inclined to proceed with more 
severity against Wickliff; but they were held in awe by 
the power of his patrons.} The court was obliged to be 
satisfied, therefore, after Wickliff had given an explanation 
of the propositions laid to his charge ; in doing which he 
submitted himself to correction by the church in all cases 
of detected error ; he protested against the imputation of 
being obstinately bent on defending anything erroneous ; 
he explained the propositionfi in a milder sense, guarded 

terrsB nmltique de populo ipsos (Wiclefitas) in sfiis prsedicatiombiifi 
confoyemnt, et fayemnt praodicantibus bos errores. £o nempe maxime» 
quia potestatem tribuerunt laicis suis assertiombns ad auferendum 
temporalia a veris ecclesiastices et' religiosiB. Walsingham's words, 
sbowing what a spirit of opposition baid been aroused among the 
laity against ecclesiastics and monks, are : Hoc modo .... Wycklef 
faYore et diligentia Londinensium delusit suos examinatores, cpiscopos 
derisit, et evasit, . . quando eas laicorum auribus instillavit, sed nude et 
aperte ut prsBscribuntur eas docuit, captans per talia gratiam laicorum, 
qui libenter audiunt, qusB perversa sunt, pruBcipue tamen de ecclesia 
et personis ecclesiasticis, et nbentius impeltuntur ad damnavel injurias 
inferenda religiosis et clericis, cum aliqua opportunitas se ingesserit, 
quad omnino extat eis desiderabilis et votiva. P. 208. 
♦ Walsingham, p. 205. f Lewis, p. 52, (new ed. p. 57.) 

% Walsingham notices particularly the threats of Sir Lewis Clifford, 
by which they were frightened. He had in a pompous manner bid 
thorn be silent. 
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then^ agftinst miBoonstniotion, but without recanting aii7 
one of them. He says, in the concluding sentences of his 
declaration, '* Far be it from the church of Christ, that the 
truth should be condemned because it sounds harshly to 
sinners or to the ignorant; for then the entire faiUi of 
Scripture would be deserving of condemnation." Of course 
the zealots for the hierarchical party were much dissatisfied 
with the issue of the cause, and saw in it nothing but a 
yielding up of their cause, on the part of the court, from 
motives of fear. 

WiddifflB health had been shattered by his prolonged 
and severe labours and contests. In the year 1379 he was 
afflicted with a dangerous sickness. On his sickbed he 
was visited by a deputation of four doctors of theology 
from the mendicant orders, and four senators of the city of 
Oxford,* who came to wish him the restoration of his 
health. Then they reminded him of the many calumnies 
which the mendicant friars had suffered from him, and 
admonished him, in view of death, to retract what he had 
said against them. Wickliff, who was too weak to rise 
from his bed, caused himself to be placed erect by his 
attendant, and, collecting his last energies, exclaimed to 
the monks : '* I shall not die, but live, and ever continue 
to expose the bad practices of the begging-monks." They 
left him, covered with confusion. 

The dangers that threatened him, which indeed were 
still averted by the powerful influence of his friends, and 
the severe sickness which oppressed him, could not break 
his courage, nor deter him from the frirther prosecution of 
his bold projects of reform. It characterises him as the 
forerunner of protestantism, that inasmuch as he considered 
the sacred Scriptures the highest and the only source of 
knowledge with regard to the truths of faith, and believed 
it necessary to examine all doctrines and determinations 
by this standard, he held himself justified in attacking 
every doctrine that could not be derived therefrom. So he 
felt it to be his duty to make the Bible, which to the laity 
was an altogether sealed book, and to the clergy of that 
age themselves, one but little known, accessible to all as 

♦ Lewis, p. 64, (new ed. p. 82.) 
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the common source of the faith, by translating it into the 
vernacular tongue.* That Wickliff was not the <ynly man 
£lled with this spirit, tJiat the need of a more general 
knowledge of the Bible was at that time deeply felt hy 
numbers, is eyident from the fact that shortly before 
Wickliff, John Trevisa, a parish priest, had undertaken a 
translation of the Scriptures into the English language. 
In the year 1380, Wickliff published his translation, a 
work which, as the controyersies in which he thereby 
became inyolved plainly show, required a bold spirit, which 
no danger could appal. Wickliff, it is true, could not 
produce a Bible in the English langui^ to be compared 
with the German one afterwards produced by Luther ; but 
we should judge of it with i*eference to the means then 
standing at his command. He could not go back to the 
languages of the original, being ignorant of the Hebrew 
and the Greek ; but he spared no pains, and furnished all 
that it was possible to furnish with the knowledge and the 
helps which he possessed. Besides comparing many 
manuscripts of the Vulgate, he availed himself of the 
commentaries of Jerome and of Nicholas of Ijyra, and 
whenever these comparisons led him to perceive a dif- 
ference between the Vulgate and the original, he directed 
attention to the fact by marginal references. He was now 
attacked from various quarters, because he was introducing 
among the multitude a book reserved exclusively for the 
use of priests. But he sted£aMly defended his undertaking, 
and so expressed himself concerning the right and the 
duty of laymen to draw directly, themselves, from the 
word of God, as could not fail to provoke against him still 
more violent attacks. Characteristic of these times is the 
way in which Henry Knighton, a contemporary who, in his 
History of the period, has much to say about Wickliff,t 
expresses himself on this undertaking. Nothing could 
furnish a more striking picture of the contreust between the 
spirit of Wickliff and the hierarchical spirit of the age. We 
hear almost the same language in this case, on Wicklififs 
translation of the Bible, as was used afterwards with 

* Leiria, p. 66, (new ed. p. 83.) 

t Chronica de EventLbos Anglia in Histor. Anglic. Soripior. Antiq.* 
Lond. 1652, torn. II. . ^ 
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reference to the version of Lnther. Knighton says: 
*' Master John Wickliff has translated ont of Latin into 
English the gospel which Christ delivered to the clergy 
and doctors of -the church, that they might administer to 
the laity and to weaker persons, according to the state of 
the times and the wants of men, in proportion to the 
hunger of their souls and in the way which would be most 
attractive to them." In these words of Knighton we 
recognise the prevailing view of the better class of clergy, 
who ever regarded themselves as tutors over the religious 
consciousness of the laity, and assumed it as certain, that 
laymen must always be dependent for their religious 
education on the priests. The latter were to impart to 
them just so much of the Bible as seemed to them proper 
and befitting. It was an abuse of the Bible to bestow it 
all at once upon laymen, who were incapable of under- 
standing it, and hence could only be led by it into error. 
Ejiighton proceeds : '* Thus was the gospel by him laid 
more open to the laity, and to women who could read, than 
it had formerly been to the most learned of the clergy ; 
and in this way the gospel pearl is cast abroad, and trodden 
under foot of swine."* He accuses WicklilT, so &ir as he 
attempted to restore the true gospel, of a design to 
substitute in place of the ancient one a new everlasting 
gospel,f after the manner of those sects, against which 
William of St. Amour had written. J This crime, he says, 
was indeed laid to the charge of those Franciscans, but it 
is far more applicable to the Lollards, who have rendered 
the gospel into our mother-tongue. In defence of his 
translation, Wickliff said : " When so many versions of the 
Bible have been made, since the beginning of the fiiith, for 
the advantage of the Latins, it might surely be allowed to 
one poor creature of God to convert it into English, for the 
benefit of Englishmen. He appeals to the examples of 
Bede and of Alfred. Moreover Frenchmen, Bohemians, 
and Bretons, had translated the Bible and other books of 

* Chronica de Evontibus, &c. p. 2644. 

t Aliqui laborant ad mutandum evaugeliom Christ! in aliud evange- 
limnf quod dicunt fore perfoctins et melius et dignius, quod appellant 
fivangdinm SBtemum sive evangelinm spiritns sanctL 

{ Yid. YoL TV. of this work. 
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devotion into their respectiTe languages. ^* I cannot see," 
he says, *' why Englishmen should not haye the same in 
their langus^e, unless it be through the unfaithfulness and 
negligence of the clergy, or because our people are not 
worthy of so great a blessing and gift of God, in punish- 
ment for their ancient sins." To those who saw somethiug 
heretical in the fact that the Bible was translated into 
English, he replies: "They would condemn the Holy 
Ghost, who taught the apostles to speak in divers tongues." 
He finds fault with the clergy for withholding those keys 
of knowledge, which had been given to them, from the 
laity. He styles those persons heretics who affirmed that 
people of the world and lords had no need of knowing the 
law of Christ, but it was sufGicient for them to know what 
the priests imparted to them orally.* ♦* For holy Scripture 
is the faith of the church, and the more familiar they 
become with them, in a right believing sense, the better." 
He censures the clergy for taking the liberty to withhold 
many things contained in the Scriptures^ which were 
against their own interest, from the laity ; as, for example, 
whatever related to the obligation of the clergy to follow 
Christ in poverty and humility. All laws and doctrines 
of the prelates were to be.received only so fer as they were 
founded on the sacred Scriptures. As all believers must 
stand before the judgment-seat of Christ, to give account of 
the talents conmdtted to them, so all should rightly know 
these talents and their use, in order that they may know 
how to render an account of them ; for then no answer 
which muist be given through a prelate or a steward could 
be of any avail, but each must answer in his own person. 
He found it necessary to show that the New Testament 
was intelligible to aU laymen who only did what in them 
lay to attain to the understanding of it, in refutation of the 
opinion that a peculiar sort of preparation, which was 
possible only to the order of priests, was requisite for that 
purpose, f He extended this universal intelligibleness of 

* Lewis, p. 68, (new ed. p. 86.) 

t Wickliff himself relates, that at the tmiveraity of Oxford it had 
been ordered, that priests and parsons should not read the holy 
Scriptures until they had spent there nine or ten years. But it is well 
to ODserve, as characterising the time% what the Franciscan Butler 
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the New TestamentHx) all tixii^, the knowledge of which 
was necessary to salvation. The religious and moral state 
of recipiency, the striving after righteousness, he main- 
tained to be the most important qualification. Whoever, 
said he, observes gentleness and love, he possesses the true 
understanding of the holy Scriptures. He styles it a 
heresy to affirm that the gospel, with its truth and freedom, 
did not suffice for the salvation of a Christian, without the 
ordinances and ceremonies of sinful and ignorant men. 
For the rest, it is worthy of notice that Wickliff allowed 
himself to be carried, by his reverence for the Scriptures 
and his earnest endeavours to maintain their sufficiency for 
all purposes, beyond the measure of propriety, to fail of 
keeping sufficiently distinct from each other the provinces 
of religious and of worldly knowledge, and to seek for the 
resolution of questions, which had no relation whatever to 
the religious needs and salvation of men, in the sacred 
Scriptures.* 

In the midst of these contests, Wickli£f ventured to attack 
the doctrine of the church on a point most vitally con- 
nected with the interest of the church party — an attack, 
which, in these times, must have exposed him to the great- 
est peril. He stood forth, in the year 1381, as an opponent 
of Uie doctrine of transubstantiation. This, was a neces- 
sary consequence of the relation, in which the whole bent 
of his own mind stood to that spirit, from which the 
doctrine of transubstantiation had proceeded, and which 
had made it triumphant. He published, in his lectures of 
the year 1381, twelve oondusionB against this doctrine.f 

We will, in the first place, consider more minutely his 
way of thinking on this subject. He attacked the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, and of the accidentia sine svibfecto^ on 
rational and on ezegetical grounds. As regards the latter, 

wrote twelve years later. The prelates should not tolerate it, that 
every man according to his inclination should he allowed to read the 
Bihle translated into English, for this had.often proved an occasion of 
falling into heresies. It was not politic, that every man should, 
whenever or wherever he pleased, devote himself to the earnest study 
of the Bible. Lewis, p. 71, (new ed. p. 88.) 

* Nulla quidem est subtilitas in giammatioa vel logica vel alia 
scientia nominanda, quin sit excellentius in scriptuia. Duilog. p. 23. 
: t Lewis* p. 77, (new. ed. p. 91.) 
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he appealed to the words of institntion, and held that the 
pronoan ** This/' supposed the actual presence of the object 
referred to. The logical refutation connected itself with 
his realism, by which he was led to assume a oneness of 
thought and being, a harmony of correspondence between 
tlie laws of thought and the laws of creation. Hence, 
looking at the matter from this point of yiew, the acckkntia 
sine snbjecto appeared to him a thing inoonoeiTable and im- 
possible, inyolving a self-contradiction. In opposing the 
advocates of this doctrine he says : '* Tliey pretend that 
they annihilate in an instant the world created by God,* 
because they destroy the primal matter which God decreed 
should be imperishable ; and yet they can make no new 
thing in this world, save that they &bricate unheard-of 
miracles, — ^things which beyond any doubt would be im- 
possible with God (as God's almighty power has no relation 
to things impossible in themselves).! And as the;/ pretend, 
they make a new world. But we idl suppose that God does 
nothing without a sufficient reason, that he does not 
destroy a nature which is incapable of sin, that he does 
not confound the ideas implanted in us by nature,^ unless 
some greater advanti^ or some better reason exists for so 
doing." ^^Whst, then, could induce the Lord Jesus 
Christ," says he, **so to take away from his worshippers 
the judgment of reason, when not a particle of good was to 
accrue from so doing ; for it cannot oe proved by reason or 
by Scripture that such an illusion is necessary for men as 
an accKlens sine subjectOj when bread and wine remaining 
would in a more suitable way represent the body of Christ. 
And there may be body and blood of Christ as well in each 
point of such a substance, as in any point of such a mon- 
strous accident ; and still greater reverence to God would 
be produced thereby."§ He affirms that it was incongruous 
with Christ's nature to work a miracle of annihilation : it 
was contrary to the whole analogy of kis miraculous works 

* Ponimt enim, quod mtmdum, quern Dens crearat, statim destramit. 
Dialog, p. 191. 

t VicL WickUfiTs Doctrine of God's Omnipotence. 

% P. 193 : Omnee admittimiu, qnod Dens nihil potest facere nist 
pTobabili ratione, neo deetniit natmam impeocabilom, neo confdndit 
netltEam naturaliter nobis datam. § P. 194. 
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during his life on earth. Let ns cite the characteristic 
words of Wiokliff himself: ** They say, in the consecration 
of the host, they consecrate bread and wine into nothing. 
Bnt Christ, though he was called by an indolent servant a 
hard master, never cursed in so hard a style anything that 
can be named ; for, when he cursed the fig-tree, it still con- 
tinued to exist in its substance ; for, far was it from Christ, 
either on account of sin or an emblem of sin,* to destroy 
utterly his own creation, and no creature can do anything, 
unless the agency of the Creator precedes. It is manifest 
that, although they bless the bread, as they say, to nothing, 
yet Christ preserves it, because it is his creation."f " The 
author of these falsehoods," says he, ** is not He who spake 
and it stood fast, but rather that lying spirit, who spake, 
and it ceased to be." When the determinations of the 
Lateran council imder Innocent III. were cited as testi- 
mony in favour of the doctrine of transubstantiation, he 
replied: — Although Innocent may have taught such an 
insane fiction as the monks afifirm, still this can make out 
nothing against the truth which is founded on the gospel ; 
for it is from this source all truth must be derived, and^ 
especiaJly that truth which relates to our faith.} He alludes 
to the fact that he had sent to the satraps (the prelates) 
thre^ theses : First, if by the power of those sacramental 
words, " an accident without a subject " was posited in the 
sacrament of the altar, then the sacrament itself also was an 
accident ; secondly, there had never, from the beginning, 
been a more monstrous heresy than . this ; thirdly, this 
sacrament was in a natural way true bread, and truly the 
body of Christ § 

* Dial. p. 198 : Propter peccatam vel fignram peccati. By the latter 
phrase he doubtless intended to intimate that the barrenness of the ' 
fig-tree was emblematical of the moral barrenness of the Jewish 
people. 

t Patet, nt consonat, quod licet ipsi benedicant panem, ut false di- 
cunt, in nihilum, tamen Ohristus, cum sit sua fabrica, ipsum servat. 

X Et esto, quod Innooentius III, deviavit in ista dimentia, ut fratres 
sibi imponunt ; scio tamen ex fide Christie quod quicquid in materia 
ista definierit, non debet acceptari a fidelibus, nisi de quanto in lege 
evangelica est fundatnm, cum certns sum ex ^idem fide, quod in ista 
lege onmis Veritas et specialiter voritas fidei secundum mensuram, qusa 
magis congroil^ continetnr. BiaL p. 196. § Ibid. p. 197. 
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With regard to WickliflTs own view of the Lord's Supper, 
it may be remarked, that he contended against every mode 
of a bodily presence of Christ, every mode of conceiving a 
strict and proper connection of body and blood with the 
bread and wine. He contended against that earlier view 
set forth by John of Paris, of a so-called intpanationj the 
view that in virtne of a nnion of the body and blood of 
Christ with the bread and wine, like the nnion of the two 
natures in Christ, the pi^icates of the one might be trans- 
ferred over to the other. He affirmed that bread and wine 
are called body and blood of Christ only in a symbolical 
sense, as in general one thing may, in an improper sense, 
be called by the name of another* But he regarded it as 
being not merely a representative, but also an active symbol 
for believers ; that ihe symbols were actually that which 
they represented in a certain relation, habittuiinaUter, that is, 
insomuch that believers, who partook of the holy supper 
with true devotion, were thereby placed in a real union 
with Christ. He endeavoured to prove this by comparing 
the language with other similar modes of expression in the 
Scriptures. ** Homely examples," he says, ** may be ad- 
duced in illustration. It is not required, but contradicts 
the truth, to say that a man, by becoming a lord or a 
prelate of the church, ceases to be the same person, when 
ne continues to be the same, although, in a certain sense, 
more exalted substance. So we should believe that the 
bread, through the po^^er of the sacramental words in 
virtue of the consecration by the high priest, becomes truly 
Christ's body. The substance of the bread is not thereby 
destroyed but exalted to a nobler substance.* Do we really 
believe that John the Baptist, when he was by the power 
of Christ's word made Mias, ceased thereby to be John, or 
anything that he in substance was before ? In like manner, 
it IS not required to say that the bread, although it began 
to be the body of Christ by the power of his words, there- 
fore ceased to be bread." Both might so subsist together, 
that Christ might call John Elias, and yet John might say 
he was not Elias. "For the one means," says he, "that 
John is Elias in a figurative sense, and the other, that he 

* Cum natuia panis non ex hinc deBtruitor, sed in dignioiem sub- 
fltantiam exaltatur. Dial. p. 190, 
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is not Elias in person." After the same analogy the bread, 
if one speaks in the proper sense, is noty and yet, in th^ 
symbolic sense, it is the body of Christ ; it is only neces- 
sary to distinguish the different senses in which a thing is 
affirmed or denied.* He cites in proof the case that Christ, 
with a certain reference, is called by the apostle Paul, 
1 Cor. X., a rock ; and that, according to the list chapter 
of Grenesis, the seven ears of com and ihe seven fat kine 
were seven fruitful years,— not that they represented, but 
that they were these years.f 

He observes that there are three modes of being, that 
may be attributed to the body of Christ, — his being in 
heaven, in the world generally, and in the holy supper. 
We should not represent the matter as if that which is re- 
presented by something else in a certain relation, habitudi- 
nditer^ came to it by some motion in space, or as if an actual 
change took place by some process taking place in the 
thing represented. We should not conceive that the body 
of Christ descends to the host, which is consecrated in a 
particular church; but it remains above, fixed and un- 
moved, in heaven. Hence that body is present in the host 
i^iritually, not dimensionally, aa in heaven. Christ is 
spiritually present, as man, in overy part of the world. 
Yet, in the consecrated host, Chriat is present in a far dif- 
ferent manner, since he is, habitudindUter, the very host 
itself. And in relation to spiritual being and potential 
being he is still, again, differently present in every part of 
the same. And thus it is evident, that in a twofold respect 
the body of Christ is in the place of the consecrated host.! 

Thus it may be explained, how Wickliff, in an Englisn 
confession, could honestly say: *'I acknowledge that the 
sacrament of the altar is verily Qod's body in the form 
of bread ; but it is God's body after a different manner 
than that body is in heaven."§ We see how in Wickliff, 
the denying of the corporeal presence of Christ in the 
eucharist, under the supposition of a merely spiritual 
presence, is connected with too sensuous a representation 

^ Et confonniter non contradicunt, sed lequivocant qui eonceJnnt, 
quod hoc sacramentum non est, supple, naturalitcr corpus Ghiisti, et 
idem aaoramentum est flguraliter corpus Gbristi. Dud. p. 190. 

t Ibid. p. 200. : Ibid. p. 204. § Lewis, p. 285. (new ed. p. 885.) 
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of heaven, and of tiie nature of the glorified body of Christ, 
when he says : '* In heaven is his foot in fhe form of flesh 
and blood; but in the sacrament is God's body, by a 
miracle of God, in the form of bread." How it is tiiat 
although Christ is not corporeally present, yet faith must 
fittten only on him, he illustrates as follows : '* As one 
thinks not of the material of which a statue is made, 
whether it be made of oak or of ash, and fixes ^his.thoughts 
only on that of which it is the figure, so and still more, one 
should be far from thinking of the species of bread, but he 
should think only on Christ, and with all the purity, all 
the devotion, and all the love, whieb God pleased to give 
him, reverence Christ ; and then he receives God spiritually 
to more effect than the priest who chants the mass with 
less charity."* 

Wickliff says himself, in a passage of his Trialogue, that 
he was certain of the negatives, viz., that the doctrine of 
transubstantiation and the doctrine of the accidentibus sine 
subfecto, could not be true ; more uncertain of the positive 
side, how it was necessary to conceive the relation of the 
consecrated bread and wine to the body and blood of Christ. 
Hence may be explained how it should happen that he does 
not always express himself exactly alike on this doctrine. 
To contend against the sensuous tendency to set forth the 
spiritual union with Christ as the principal thing, he ever 
regarded as the point of greatest im|>ortance, and this pre- 
dominant interest in fskvour of the spuitual mode of appre- 
hension, may, in fact, have led him into many false inter- 
Eretations. Bemarkable is the way in which he expresses 
imself on this subject, in an English work of his, entitled 
the Wickett(Doortothe Christian Life).f He here affirms 

* Lewifl, p. 285, (new ed. p. 835) : As a man leeves for to thenk the 
kinde of an yxnage whether it be of oke or of ashe, and settys his 
thought in him in whom is the vmage : so myche more schnld a man 
le^e tho thenk on the kynde of bredOi bat thonk upon Christ ; and with 
alle cleness, alle devotion, and alle charitye that God wolde gif him 
worschippe he Crista and then he receives God i^ostly more meedfnUy 
than the prist that syngns tho masse in less charity. For the bodely 
elyng ne profites nonth to soide, bnt in alsmykol as the sonle is feddie 
with chanty. 

t Wycklyffes Wycket, whych 'he made in King Bichard's days the 
second, published at Nuremberg, 1546, then afterwards reprinted at the 
university of Oxford, 1828, which edition lies here before us. 
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Scripture does not say that Christ at the institatioii blessed 
the bread and wine, but it seems, on the contrary, that he 
blessed his disciples, whom he had appointed to be witnesses 
of his life-giving sufferings, and in them he left his blessed 
word, which is the bread of life ; as it is written, that man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God. And so Christ had called 
hiniseK the bread of life that came down from heaven, and 
Christ, in the gospel of Matthew (he means, no doubt, the 
gospel of John), often says, the words which I speak to you 
are spirit and life. Hence it seems rather that he blessed 
his disciples, than Hni bread and wine ; for in them was the 
bread of life left, much more than in the material bread and 
wine** For the material bread is a perishable thing. Matt. 
XV. 17 ; for the blessing of Christ preserved his apostles 
spiritually and bodily at the same time ; where he cites 
Christ's promise that no one of his disciples should be lost 
except Judas. Christ says not this bread is my body, or, 
that the bread should be given for the life of the world, — 
where it appears that Wickliff did not refer the pronoun 
•* This " to the bread, but as Carlstadt afterwards seems to 
have done, to Christ's body.f And in proof of the assertion 
that all depends here upon the spirit, not upon the flesh, he 
cites the words of Christ in John vi. 63 ; and next the words 
in John xii. 24 ; *' From these words," he adds, *' we may 
perceive that Christ according to the flesh must die, and 
that in his death is given the fruit of eternal life for all who 
believe. in him. 

Wickliff even declares, with great vehemence, his opposi- 
tion to that doctrine of ** the accidents without a subject,** 
which to him seemed so much at variance with the Bible 
and with reason. He represents it as one of Satan's most 
cunning manoBuvres, to succeed in persuading men to be- 
lieve this monstrous doctrine. He flius expresses himself 

♦ Wycket, p. 15 : Therfore it semeth more that he blessed his dis- 
ciples, and also lus apostles, in whom the bread of lyfe was lefte more 
then in materiall breade. 

t And often the Scripture saith, that Jesu toke breade and brake it, 
and gave it to his disciples and sayd, take ye eat ye, this is my bodye 
that shalbe geven for you. But he sayd not this bread is my body, or 
that the brede shuld be gcvon for the lyfe of the world. 
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on the subject in his Trialogue.* The cnnning craft of 
Satan strove a long time to work up this delusion, to mislead 
the church into this heresy." He represents Satan as say- 
ing : ** If by my representative the antichrist, I can so far 
lead astray the faithful of the church, that they shall hold 
this sacrament to be no longer bread, but an abominable 
accident, I shall by that very thing lead them afterwards to 
believe whatever I will." He means that by the same 
analogy, it might be said to the communities, ** In whatever 
vices a prelate may live, yet this should never be believed 
of him by the people his subjects. He would say that, by 
this analogy, those dignities of the clergy which are to be 
reverenced by laymen, may be retained in spite of all their 
crimes, if everything was to be considered as an accident 
without a subject." 

He denominates the adoration of the host a species of 
idolatry. When it was objected, that this adoration was 
not paid to the host but to Christ, he replied : " The same 
may be said of any creature, which according to this doc- 
trine should therefore be adored ; for it is certain, that in 
every creature is the trinity, and that is something far more 
perfect than the body of Christ.f Yet WicklifF does not re- 
ject altogether the custom of adoration in this regard, since 
he says : *' Still we adore this host, according to the faith 
of Scripture, in a way more safely warranted, and so also 
the cross of our Lord, or other images made by men." 

Wickliff went to such a length in his altogether too dog- 
matical zeal as to regard this doctrine both as an invention 
of Satan and also as an error incompatible with the existence 
of saving faith : and believed it necessary to suppose that 
those advocates of this doctrine, whom he would not will- 
ingly cut of from salvation, as for example, Eobert, bishop 
of Lincoln, venerated by him as a witness for the truth, 
must, before their departure, have come to the knowledge 
of this heresy, and repented of it-J We recognise here that 
one-sided dogmatic tendency of protestantism, which is in- 

* Lib. rv. p. 201. 

t Quia certum est, quod in qualibet creatura est trinitas increata, et 
ilia est longe perfectior qnam est corpus Gbiisti. P. 202. 

X Mtdtos autem suppono seductos fuisse hao hseiesi, qui finaliter 
poenitebant, ut sai^ono de domino Lincolniensi. P. 198. 

YOU IX. Q 
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clined to lay an tmdtie stress on formal conceptions. Bat 
at the same time we should carefully keep in mind, that 
before men were in a condition to miderstand the real his- 
torical process of development of the religious life and its 
relation to doctrine, they must have been quite incapable 
of understanding the relative necessity of certain doctrinal 
modes of expression for certain times, in a certain spiritual 
atmosphere, thou^ such modes of expression, objectively 
considered, may oe incorrect. 

Having thus thrown a glance at WickliflTs doctrine of the 
Lord's supper, we now return back to the histoiy. In the 
year 1381, then, Wickliff put forth the following theses on 
the Lord's supper : '* The right £uth of a Christian is this^ 
that this commendable sacrament is bread and body oi 
Christ, as Christ is true God and true man ; and this faith 
is founded on Christ's own words in the gospels." He 
adverts to the testimony of the church fathers, and charac- 
terises this fsEiith as perfectly consonant wiHi reason. He 
adduces the proofls in confirmation of it from the epistles of 
St. Paul. He calls upon the secular lords to defend this 
faith, as they were bound to do on peril of iheit salvation. 

The case, however, was quite different ^th WicklifTi^ 
attack on the doctrine of transubetantiation, from what it 
had been with his previous contests. When he attacked 
the tyranny and the vices of the clei^, of the mendicants^ 
he could reckon on a host of allies, eVen such as did not 
agree with him in his dogmatic convictions. But here 
the question related to the weightiest doctrines of th« 
church, the opponents of which had long since been con- 
demned BA heretics. The chancellor of the university of 
Oxford called together twelve doctors, and, with their con- 
currence, published a solemn judgment, declaring th6 
theses put forth- by Wickliff on the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation to be heretical ; and the preaching of these views 
was forbidden on penalty of imprisonment and the infliction 
of the ban. Wickliff, however, did not allow himself to be 
disturbed by this proceeding, but boldly told the chancellor 
that neither he nor any other member of his coimcil would 
be able to point out anything heretical in him. Then fol- 
lowing out his principles respecting the relation of the 
church to the state, he made his appeal to the king. 
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Meanwhile, tlurougli the spread of WicklifTs prmciples, 
and owing to the impulse he had communicated and tbd 
influence of his party, which extended in various ways 
through the different ranks of socnefy, to the veiry lowest, 
various foreign, secular, and politioal elements entered into 
the fermentation that had been produced, which threatened 
a catastrophe. There were appearances similar to those 
which started up amidst the I>onatist movements in North 
Africa, and in ihe peasaj&t war connected with the Oerman 
reformation. These movements seem to have sprung up 
originally independent of WicklifiTa xnfluenoe, direct or 
indirect, and to have been owing to other causes. The 
manifold oppressions of the counlay people called forth 
powerful reactions, and a little spark mi^t grow into a 
large fire. The spirit that revolted against oppression 
brought on a disposition to resist all regular authority, and 
to reduce evetyihing to a leveL These movements do not 
seem even to have stood so closely connected with the re- 
formatory tendency proceeding from Widhtliff as the dis- 
turbances of the later peasant war in Germany stood with 
the ideafi diflused by Luther, and misapprehended by some 
of the people. Still, the reformatory elements set in motion 
by WickbfE^ might enter into coml»nationwith reformatory 
movements of quite another character, relating purely to 
political matters ; and the attacks gsx the power and rule of 
a corrupt clergy called forth by Wickliff> might present 
somewhat the appearance of a common cause. Add to this, 
that men of a violent and fanatical spirit of reform placed 
themselves, at this time — ^like those enthusiasts attacked by 
Luther in his later days, the leaders of the people in the 
peasant war — at the head of the ezcited people, or espoused 
their cause with visionary expectations. We cannot say 
that such men had been first roused by the impulse which 
proceeded from Wickliff, that they had first received and 
afterwards further develoi>ed the seeds which he scattered 
abroad. A man from whom some great movement proceeds 
seldom stands alone. Generally there is some common 
element in the spiritual aianosphere, which brings such 
men upon the public stage, though minds of a kindred bent 
show themselves sometimes pure, sometimes the reverse ; 
in some cases, full of good sense ; in others, extravagant and 
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fiftnatical. So it seems to have been with the reformatory 
movements and elements of rebellion against the hierarchy 
which appeared in England at the present time. There 
was a priest, John Balle, chaplain to the archbishop of 
Canterbury, not from WicklifTs school, nor first aroused 
by WicklifiTs influence ; for, before the latter came upon 
the public stage, this person had already created a sensa- 
tion by his preaching.* This man seems not to have 
started, like Wickliff, from a determinate dogmatic tendency 
opposed to the dominant church system, but to have em- 
iMtrked in his undertakings merely as a practical reformer. 
Perhaps he appeared fi]nst as one of the preachers of 
repentance in those times, and vigorously attacked the 
reigning vices and immoralities of the day, understood how 
to work on the passions of the people, had many followers, 
and was thus carried along from one step to another. Ho 
inveighed especially s^ainst the vices prevailing among the 
clergy and tiie nobility. This pleased the people.f He 
declaimed s^ainst the superfluity of wealth among the 
clergy, spoke of their growing rich at the people's cost. 
" Tythes," he said, " ought not to be paid to parsons, when 
those that paid them were poorer than the parsons. Neither 
ought tythes or oblations to be paid, when it was evident 
that the laity led better lives than the parson.":( He seems to 
have been zealous against the unchastity of the clergy, and 
probably remonstrated as the representatives of the Hilde- 
brandian reformatory spirit had formerly done, against the 
practice of allowing illegitimate sons of clergymen to obtain 
spiritual promotion. § In all this, as appears evident from 
what has been said, he presented numerous points of contact 

* Knighton says concerning WicklifTs relations with him : Hie habxiit 
prsBcnrsorem Jonannem Balle, velati Ohristus Johannem baptistam, 
qui yias soas in talibtia opinionibus prssparavit. Hist Angl. Script, 
torn. n. p. 2644. 

t Knighton, his violent opponent, says of him : Qui praedicator famo- 
sisalmns habebatur apud laicos, qni per plnra retroacta tempera yerbum 
dei insipienter sparserat, lollium cum mtico immiscendo, laicis nimis 
placens. P. 2684. When this opponent says of him, that he mixed 
tares mth the good fruit in his sermons, it would seem that even his 
enemy must find something to commend in him, which may refer to 
his practical exhortations. X Walsingham^. 275. 

§ That is, if we may gather this from the words of Walsingham, which, 
coming from the lips of so violent an antagonist^ are not to be taken in 
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with WicUiflf, which, however, is no proof of any farther 
relationship of spirit, or connection between the two men. 
Neither is it certain that John Balle, at any later period, 
embraced WicklifiPs doctrines. For when his opponents, 
who were also the fierce opponents of Wickliff, say that he 
disseminated Wicklififs doctrines among the people,* still 
this amounts to no proof that he did so. After having thus 
wielded an influence over the people for a considerable 
time, he was finally arrested, and, to their great chagrin, 
cast into prison at Canterbury. Meanwhile insurrection 
spread far and wide among the populace. The possessions 
of the archbishop were attacked. And it is a noticeable 
&ct, though one that has often occurred at other times, that 
men impelled by a wild spirit of fanaticism, men, who in 
other respects indulged themselves in every species of abo- 
mination, wishing to appear only as champions for justice 
and libeity, would allow of no theft, no robbery to gratify 
private avarice. These mobs had attacked a oastle belong- 
ing to the duke of Lancaster. He was particularly un- 
popular with them. And yet we have seen that this duke 
was WickliflTs ancient patron, which shows, again, that there 
could not have been any connection between these two 
different movements. On this occasion one of the mob stole 
a beautifal vessel of silver, which he wished to retain for 
himself; but his companions tossed him and the vase into 
the flames, crying, ** We are not thieves and robbers, but 
zealots for truth and justice ! "f By this insurrectionary mob 
Balle was liberated from his dungeon and received with 
enthusiasm as a martyr. He stood up as a preacher before 
an audience of thousands, and added fuel to the flame. The 
multitude wanted to make him their archbishop and chan- 
cellor. One sentence in a sermon of his which ne preached 
before a mob composed of two hundred thousand people, 
characterises the man : " When Adam delved and Eve span, 
who was then the gentleman ?"| He then went on to prove 

80 literal a sense. Perhi^s they state his own conclusion from a fact, 
rather than the fact as it really was. His words are : Docuit etiam 
neminem aptom regno dei, qui non m matrimonio natos ftdsset. 

* AsWalsinghamsays: Doonitet perversa dogmata perfidiJohannis 
Wicklef. t Knighton, p. 2635. 

X Walsingham, p. 275 : Wahn A£m daife and Eye span, who was 
than a gentleman? 
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that by nature all were <»«atdd eqnal ; boodi^ had been 
introduoed aolj bj ftinful men, «ubjugating others, in oppo- 
sition to God's wHl ; for, if it had pleased God to create 
serfs, he would have determined, in the beginning of the 
world, who sho^Qd be a serf and who a fre^ooan. They 
should consider, then, he said to ihe assembled crowd, that 
the time had now come, when, oastang off the yoke of ser- 
▼itode, tibey could enjoy the loi^-desired liberty. There- 
fore he exhorted them to b^ave as men of vndmtanding. 
And from lov^e to the Father of the house, who pm^es the 
field from tu^es, they should &el bound also to do the same 
now ; fisBt, putting to death the lords and nobles of the 
realm, then Uie judges and jurists, next, all whom they knew 
would in any other way do ndsohief to Uie commonwealth. 
Then, and not till then, would they secure to themselyes 
peace and freedcon for the i^ture, when there was equal 
Ub^y , dignity, and authority among them all John BaUe 
afterwards fell a victim to his fanaticism : he was taken 
piisoner and executed as a rebel. This insurrection of the 
peasantry, wfaicSi led to great havoc and destruction, was 
finally put down by force. New, although, as is evident, all 
this was a thing quite foreign from the spirit of Wi(ddi£^ 
yet it was eagerly seized upon afterwards by his enemiea 
as a pretext for connecting the aims and intentions of the 
so-called Lollards, with the objeot proposed by those dis- 
turbances. Many of WicklifTs disciples among the clergy 
and the knights, disciples among the clergy who did not 
conduct their labours with the prudence of their master, 
and who manifested in their sermons too violent a zeal for 
reform, may have oontributed to this result. 

Wiokliff himself meddled too much with reform beginning 
from without, a spirit which passed over, also, to the party 
he founded. And this circiunstimce would contribute, still 
moie, to place his cause in a false light. He presented to 
the parliament a paoer, in which he proposed that the king 
and the realm should obey prelates only so fietr as, according 
to the teaching of Scripture, such obedience belonged to 
the obedience of Christ; because otherwise Christ must 
obey Antichrist. For tiiere was no neutral ground between 
Christ and Antichrist. All obedience should be paid solely 
to Christ ; and any act of obedience not paid to him, must 
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therefore be paid to Antichrist. He cites, in proof, Christ's 
words : '* He that is not for me is against me.'' That the 
money of the kingdom should be sent neither to the court 
of Eome, nor to Avignon, nor to any other foreign power, 
unless it were proved that men are bound to do so from 
holy Scripture. That neither a cardinal, nor any other 
man, had a right to enjoy the fruits of aii English church, 
unless he duly resided tiiere, or was lawfully employed in 
prosecuting some afiOsdr of the realm, which had been ap- 
proved by the nobles. For he would else not enter in 
through G]iirist, but as a disciple of Antichrist; and by 
human ordinances he would plunder the kingdom, like a 
robber, among the poor under his powei', without returning 
any equivalent for the money obtfiined. That the king 
and the realm should be bound to extirpate the traitors of 
the realm, and to defend their own against cruel enemies. 
That the common weal of the realm should not be burdened 
with inordinate taxes, until the patrimony with which the 
clergy wais endowed was exhausted ; for that was all pro- 
perty of the poor, to be used for their benefit in the spirit 
of charity ; as it would be, if the clergy lived in the per- 
fection of primitive poverty. If aijy bishop or parish priest 
fell knowingly into the contempt of God, the king was not 
only warranted, but also bound, to confiscate the temporal 
goods of such bishop or priest ; otherwise he would neglect 
the realm.* That the king diould employ no bishop or 
priest in secular afi&drs ; as well king as clergyman would 
otherwise be Christ's betrayer. That the king should cause 
no person to be arrested because he remained under ex* 
communication, till it shotdd be proved by the law of God 
that he remained justly under excommunication ; for many 
had been excommunicated through haste and imprudence, 
in cases where, according to. the laws of God and the church, 
they ought not to have sufiered excommunication. To 
arrest a man, when he did his whole duty, was a work 
of the deviL The contrary, though its consequences 
might be neither felt nor cared for, yet reduced the state 
to great confusion; for an evil which is not felt, and 
which is therefore considered a trifle and little thought of, 

* Ghiistam regis domini temporalis contemptum ponderans. * 
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draws after it consequences only so mucli the more disas- 
trous.* 

The insurrection of the peasants had another injurious 
effect on Wickliff's cause, that in the same year, 1381, the 
milder archbishop of Canterbury, Simon Sudbury, was 
murdered, and William Courtney, bishop of London, a man 
inclined to more violent measures, one of the fiercest op- 
ponents of Wickliff, was appointed his successor to the see 
of Canterbury. This prelate now took advantage of his 
power to proceed more vigorously against Wickliff. But 
the latter appealed to parliament, and in his memorial pro- 
posed, that all persons entangled in private religions de- 
vised by sinful men, should be left free to adopt, without 
molestation, tlie law of Christ alone, which, having been 
given by Christ to his apostles, was far more perfect than 
any such religion invented by sinful men. That all who 
had unreasonably and wrongfully condemned this whole 
counsel given by Christ should be corrected on account of 
so gross an error, and the same publicly made known. 
That tithes and oblations should be given and received to 
the end which God's law and the ordinances of the pope 
had determined ; and for the same reason they should be 
taken away, namely, in all cases where they were not used 
conformably to their original design. Christ's doctrine of 
the holy supper should be publicly taught in the churches ; 
and the opposite doctrine, which had been set up by accursed 
hypocrites and heretics, and by worldly priests ignorant 
of God's law, [shonid be rejected,! The last three words were 
not found in the MSS. used by Lewis, and are therefore 
supplied by conjecture. f 

Wickliff had, in the mean time, ever since his return 
from Bruges, become more bold and violent every day in 
his attacks upon the mendicants. In a paper put forth 
about this time (1382), he affirms that he could point out 
fifty heresies, and more, in their orders. He attacked them 
as promoters of human ordinances to the injury of divine 
truth. He sought to show that their whole mode of life 
was one at variance with the example of Christ ; tbat by 
their vows Christian liberty was abridged ; and, in a time 

* Walfdnghftm, p. 283. f Lewis, p. 84, (new ed. p. 98.) 
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when men were incapable of examining for themselves, 
o*bligations were imposed on them which they could not 
fulfil; that men wonld thns be diverted from the most 
wholesome sort of labour after the example of Christ, that 
of preaching Christ's gospel where it was most needed, 
without being confined to any single spot. He accused 
them of disturbing the parish priests in the labours of their 
calling.* While however, in other contests with this party, 
Wickliff could reckon upon powerful patrons, the case was 
altered in this contxoversy on so weighty a doctrine. 

To the duke of Lancaster, WicklifiTs old patron, this step 
of the reformer was extremely unwelcome. It is said that 
he went himself, in person, to Oxford, for the purpose of 
advising Wickliff i^inst this course, and of persuading him 
not to meddle with these things. But Wickliff was not so 
to be persuaded to give up a particle of the -truth which he 
had advanced ; and we see that although he availed himself 
of such aid of the powerful as might offer itself, in opposing 
the hierarchy, and although he would gladly have joined 
himself with the civil power, yet it was far from any thoughts 
6f his, to place reliance on these helps, and to begin the 
battle on this reliance. He bravely persevered, even when 
he saw his old patrons declaring i^ainst him. Courtney, 
the new archbishop of Canterbury, convoked on the 17th of 
May, in a Franciscan monastery in London, a council to 
examine into Wickliff's affair. The proceedings were in- 
terrupted by an earthquake ; for which reason Wickliff was 
wont to call this assembly derisively the earthquake-coun- 
cil.| He regarded the event as a judgment of God in favour 
of lus doctrine. He says, in his later confession 4 '* The 
council charged Christ and the saints with a heresy ; hence 
the earth trembled and shook, and a strong voice answered 
in the place of God, as it happened at the time of the last 
passion of Christ (John xii.), when he was condemned to 
Dodily death."§ The archbishop, however, encouraged the 
prelates by explaining the fact as a divine judgment of the 

♦ Lewis, p. 20, (new ed. p. 30.) f Lewis, p. 95, (new ed. p. 117.) 

X Knighton, p. 2650. 

§ Wherefore the erthe tremblide fajland maynnns yojs ansyeryde 
for God als it dide in tyme of his passione whan he was dampnyde to 
bodely deth. 
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opposite kind— a notification that, as nature was purified, 
by such shocks, of poisonous exhalations, so the church was 
to be purified of the venom of heresy. By this council a 
number of Wickliff's propositions were condemned, either 
as heretical or erroneous : partly, such as he had actually 
afiSrmed, for example, on tl^ jJ^'b sunper; on the limito 
of ecclesiastical and civil power ; on wnat belongs to the 
right discharge of the duties of clei^ymen * in opposition 
to the secularization of the church and of the papacy ; on 
the papal dignity, in its right sense, being conditioned upon 
the personal character of the person administering it.* The 
archbishop put forth an ordinance against the Wickliffite 
doctrines, addressed to the chancellor of Oxford university, 
to which, however, the university at first paid but very 
little attention.t But the archbishop induced king Bichard 
to issue a command, directing that all persons who there 
taught Wickliffite doctrines, should be placed under arrest.} 
Wickliff speaks of the secret plots in London imd Lincoln, 
to kill off the poor priests.§ After this he published a new 
confession on the subject of the Lord's supper, in which he 
took pains to guard against the insinuation that he did not 
acknowledge the true body of Christ in the sacrament; 
though he by no means retracted his opinions, but so ex« 
pressed himself that there could be no difficulty in recog< 
nising them in this new form. He declared, || very decidedly, 
against the doctrine of transubstantiation ; inveighed against 
those whom he calls the sect of accident-worshippers ; and 
after having spoken of the prevailing errors, concludes by 
saying: **But I believe the truth will iQnally conquer." 
He defended himself, in a particular tract, sgainst the so- 
called earthquake-council. With regard to many of the 
doctrines which had been condemned there, he could with 
perfect justice declare, that he had never preached them. 
Others, which he had really taught, he defended against 

* Wickliff says of these judgments of the council, the n\endicants have 
poisoned the kingdom of England at their earthquake-council in London. 
Dial. 292. t Walsingham, p. 286. 

X Willdns, Concilia Magn. Brit. Lend. 1737, tom. IV. p. 156. 

§ Quod tain LondiniiB quam Linoolniie laborarunt assidue, ad sacer- 
dotes fideles et pauperes ezstinguendum. Dialog, p. 296. 

11 Lewis* p. 272, (new ed. p. 323.) 
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tiie imputation of heresy. He eleaied liUaself, for example, 
frcHn the charge that he had made the objectiYe validity of 
the saerameats depend on the snbjectiye character of ihe 
p^scm who administered them. Sophisters ought to know 
that even a reprobate might still perform fully the sacra- 
mental acts, though it would be to his own condemnation ; 
for they are not the auihojis of these sacraments, but God 
reserves in his own hands that divine power on which the 
e£S.caoy of sacraments depends.* WiUi prayer, however, 
the case was quite different In the seven£b proposition 
condemned under his name, the assertion was ascribed to 
him, that a people may punish their sinning rulers accord- 
i^g to their awn good pleasure. On this point Wickliff, in 
defending himself, remarks : *' This <diarge is inserted in 
calumniation of the poor priests, with iv view to make them 
odious to the secular lords ; when the truth is that the poor 
priests do their uti«M>st to counteract, by the divine law, 
the insureeotion of servants against their lords, and declare 
to servants their obligation to obey dieir masters, even 
though they may be tyrants. In une paper in which he 
examines the articles condemning his doctrines,! he persists 
in affimaing that, according to the divine word, the king 
was bound to deprive the clergy of the goods which they 
abused. 

The movements in Oxford induced Wickliff to retire in 
the same year, 1882, to his parish at Lutterworth. He was 
there seised with a paralysis. But his courage and zeal 
suffered no abatement under this affliction. He kept on 
contending to the very last. Meantime broke out the papal 
sohiKm of which we have spoken. The enfeebling effect 
of this event on the papal power was £a.vourable to Wickliff 's 
cause ; and he imderstood well how to avail himself of the 
divided opinions on the question who was pope, and of the 
quarrel between the two popes, to back up his attack on 
the papacy itself, and his arguments against the necessity 

* Lewu, p. 96, (new ed. p. 118) : Sophisten shulden know well that 
a cuised man doth fiilly the aaciamentB, though it be to his damning, 
for tiiej ben not antonn of these saciamenti^ bnt God kepeih that 
divimlhr to himself. 

t The great sentence of onrse ezponnded, Lewi% p. 99, (new ed. 
p. 121.) 
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of a visible supreme head of the ohxtreh. Accordingly, in' 
a paper on the schism he says :* '* Trost we in the help of 
Christ on this point, for he hath begun already to help us 
graciously, in that he hath clove the head of Antichrist, and 
made the two parts fight one against the other. For it is 
not doubtful that the sin of the popes, which hath been 
so long continued, hath brought in this division." He says : 
« Let the rival pontiff continue to launch their anathemas 
against each other, or should one of them prevail, in either 
case a severe wound has been inflicted. He calls upon the 
emperor and kings to lend their assistance in this cause, to 
maintain Gk)d's law, to recover the heritage of the church, 
and to destroy the foul sins of clerks, saving their persons. 
Thus would peace be established, and simony destroyed. 
He contests the pretended infallibility of the popes, and 
denies their arrogant pretensions with regard to absolutism 
and indulgence. t In a work still unpublished, '* On the 
Church and its Government," after speaking of the preva- 
lence of simony in the church, he says : *' And so Ood would 
no longer suffer the fiend to reign in only one such priest, but 
for the sin which they had done made division among two, 
so that men, in Christ's name, may the more easily overcome 
them both. Evil is weakened by diffusion, no less than 
good ; and this now moveth poor priests to speak heartily 
in this matter." In his sermons preached at Luttei-worth, 
he made frequent allusions to the schism : thus in a sermon 
on Bomans xiii. when he says, '' The pope is not on Christ's 
side, who put his soul for his sheep, out on the side of 
Antichrist, who putteth many souls for his pride. This 
man feedeth not the sheep of Christ, as Christ thrice com- 
manded Peter, but spoileth them and slayeth them, and 
leadeth them many wrong ways." 

The bull proclaiming a crusade and indulgence, and put 
forth by pope Urban VI. against his rival Clement VII, 
in Avignon, afforded Wickliff occasion for many new and 
fierce assaults on the popes, in which he exposed the un- 
christian character of wis procedure, and the futility of the 
proclamation of indulgence.^ In the paper above mentioned 

• Yanghaii, vol. TI. p. 5. f Ibid, p. 6. 

X Lewis, p. 99, (new ed. p. 121.) 
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"wliicli contains a criticism of the sentences of condemnation 
passed on his doctrines, he reproaches the pope for using 
the banner of the cross, that symbol of peace, of grace, and 
of charity, to lead men on to the destruction of Christians, 
from love to two false priests, open antichrists, in order to 
maintain their worldly state, and oppress Christendom. 
And he asks ; ** Why is not the proud priest in Rome will- 
ing to grant full pardon to all men when they live in peace, 
charity, and patience, as he grants it to all who will engage 
in the work of destroying Christians ?" "When cited by the 
pope to appear before his tribunal in Home, he published 
a bold letter to him, expressing his views openly. He 
declu^s that believing the gospel, as he did, to be the 
supreme rule, higher than all other laws, he considered the 
pope as bound above all men to keep this law, being ihe 
highest representative of Christ on earth. For the great- 
ness of Christ's representative was not to be measured by 
the standard of worldly greatness, but by the degree in 
which a person represents Christ by a virtuous life. He 
supposes that Christ, during his life on earth, was the 
poorest of men. No Christian should follow the pope or 
any saint in heaven, except so far as such an one follows 
Christ " For," says he, ** James and John were in error, 
and Peter and Paul sinned." He exhorts the pope, there- 
fore, to surrender his sectdar rule to secular lords, and he 
would soon induce all his clergy to do the same ; for so had 
Christ done and taught his disciples to do, till the evil 
fiend blinded this world. So far as it depended on him- 
self he was ready to go to Home ; but Christ had bid him 
do the contrary, and taught him to obey God rather than 
man. " And I hope," he writes, ** of our pope, that he will 
be no antichrist nor act in direct contradiction to the will 
of Christ ; for if he cites me against reason, and this unrea- 
sonable citation is followed up, then he is an open anti- 
christ." An honest intention did not suffice to excuse 
Peter, nor prevent Christ from calling him Satan ; so in the 
present case a blind intention and bad counsel would not 
serve to excuse the pope. But when he required poor 
priests to undertake a journey which was beyond their 
means, this could not be excused by the pious intention, 
nor so as to prevent his being called antichrist. God 
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tempts no man beyond what he is able to bear ; why should 
a man require such a service from another? " Therefore," 
he concludes, " we pray GU)d in behalf of onr pope Urban 
YI., that his holy purpose of old may not be hindered and 
frostrated by the fiend. And Christ, who cannot lie, says, 
that the fiend, of man is in his own honse.'** 

"While Wickliffwas hearing mass on the day of the Holy 
Innocents, in the year 1384, in his 'church at Lutterworth, 
he fell down just as the host was elevated, struck by a 
violent shock of apoplexy ; his tongue was so palsied that 
he could not speak till he died. This event took place on 
Silvester eve. 

We will now proceed to the exposition of Wickliffs doc- 
trine. His philosophy and theology were closely inter- 
woven : acoordingly the antagonism of realism and nomi- 
nalism entered deeply also into his theology.f Nominalism, 
in &ct, appeared to him something heretical. It was by 
reason of this false confounding together of the provinces of 
philosophy and theology, that he accused the Nominalists 
of necessarily misrepresenting the truth of holy Scripture ; 
since in the history of the creation of the species, they 
could not receive the account in its true sense, but must 
understand it as speaking of namesj without real substance.^ 
He took ground decidedly against those, who held to an 
opposition between truths philosophical and truths theolo- 
gical. He calls it infatuation to assert that any light of 
nature is at variance with the light of faith, so that in the 
light of faith it may be necessary to believe what in the 
light of nature is impossible. He held that such blindness 
was in reality no light of nature, but darkness ; since two 
such contradictory lights could not possibly exist together.$ 

♦ Lewis, Letter of Excuse to Pope Urban VI. p. 288, (new ed. p. 333.) 

t In support of his doctrine of tne reality of general conceptions he 
appeals to Aristotle; still more profound, howeyer, appears to him 
Plato's doctrine of ideas. He says : Gertom est, qtiod sunt tmiyeisalia 
ex parti rei testificata tam ab Aristotele, qnam Platone. licet Plato 
subtilios ascendit in uniye]*salia idearmn. Dial. p. 41. 

X £St species in Mose sonuerat in principio liori sni, yocans reram 
ereatarmn prindpia epecies et genera, nt patet in principio genesis, 
quam iudnbie species intellexit non esse t^ninos, vei oonceptas, sicut 
somniant hseretid, exponentes fidem scriptnrse ad sensom, quern spiritns 
sanctus non flagitat. Ibid. p. 42. 

§ Quia non talia duo Inmma repngnantia. Ibid. p. 16. 
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But since ibe fall, a certain imperfection cleaves to the 
weak light of nature which God graciously remedies by 
imparting his own knowledge to mankind. And accord- 
ingly one man discovens by the light of nature, what ano» 
ther ccHues to know by the light of faith. Starting from 
his realism, WicklijQT affirms a correspondence between 
truth in thought and being as it is grounded in God. Men 
may frame to themselyes many thoughts which do not cor- 
respond to being ; — thoughts of things which are in them- 
selves impossible ; but these are no true thoughts. There 
is no actual reception of the substance of such thoughts 
into ibe soul, but a reception merely of their signs, a pre- 
sentation of mere words. He distinguishes, as a realist, 
the inteUtgere res from the mere signa rerum, verba cogUans,* 
But this cannot be transferred to God. Everything posited 
in his ideas is in ideal being one with himself ;f hence that 
only is possible which is actual, though meu may conceive 
of many things as possible, which, in &ct, are not possible. | 
Men may represent to themselves many monstrous tbingp^ 
to which no ideas in God correspond ; but God can know 
nothing whicb is not God himself, or in some way ideally 
represented in God.§ Everything positive in the creature 
must be referred to G^d; God himself produces it, though 
not in the form in which it is produced oy finite creatures. | 
He defends, against Aristotle, the Platonic doctrine of 
ideas. He finds in Aristotle a misapprehension of the 
nature of ideas, since by them is not to be understood any- 
thing self-subsistent ; the term, in his view, denotes the 
form in wbioh Gk>d knows things, the inteHectudUtas creaturce. 
The idea is, in its essence, Grod himself; in its form, it is 
the mode in which Gk)d knows created things.^ With his 

* Sed qtiamvis hom6 vel diabolus poesunt intelligere sic erronee, 
ctun nee sua mtellectio neo apiTOjentift termmatnr ad rem apparentem 
vel intellectam extra signum. Dial. p. 116. f Ibid. p. 8. 

X He sopposeB quod est a&d quod potest esse to be identioiil, quia 
c mne quod nabet esse intelUgibile, est in Deo. Omne significabile foret 
eecundum esse intelUgibile ipse Dens. 

§ Deus non potest qmoqtiain int^ligere, nM tit ipse Deii8» vel in Deo 
aliqnaliter ideatom. F. 10. 

II Dens fiicit omne positivnm, quod creatiua sua feeeiit, et {amen ex 
hoc non seqnitar, qnod comedat, loqnatnr et ambvlet ettt. P. 14. 

If P. 25 : Idea est essentialiter natura divina, et formaliter ratio, 
secnndnm quam Deus intelligit creaturas. 
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doctrine of ideas accordingly is connected the proposition, 
that whatever is possible is actual.* He denies the ex- 
istence in God of any such distinction as that of power or 
faculty and action ; omnipotence, therefore, relates only to 
what actually takes place. And as God can produce 
nothing in himself which he does not actually produce, so 
he can produce nothing without himself which he does not 
actually bring forth in its proper tune.f 

We see in Wickliff the tendency of reform combined with 
an Augustinianism which went far beyond Augustin him- 
self in its polemical hostility to eyerything that seemed 
verging on Pelagianism; to all worth or ability on the 
part of the creature ; and which, in fact, amounted to the 
denial of free-will. A one-sided religious element in 
Wickliff here united itself with his stem speculative con- 
sistency: we meet with elements which in their logical 
evolution would have led to pantheism. Everything, ac- 
cording to his notions, enters as a part necessarily into the 
fiilfQment of the decrees of predestination. This excludes 
all conditions. No falling away from grace, therefore, is 
possible, because grace is a thing grounded in the divine 
predestination ; although for a transient moment a predes- 
tinated person may sin, and for a transient moment a re- 
probate partake of grace. In the developments of time, 
the fact that the one is a proBsdtus, the other a prasdestinatus^ 
is conditioned on the sinful life of the one and the pious 
life of the other ; but the original eternal ground of all is 
still the divine predestination, which is made actual by all 
temporal instrumentalities ; for all is grounded in the 
divine ideas, which are one with God himself. To the 
harmony of the world, to which Gk)d makes everything 
relate, belong, according to the notions of Wickliff, both 
good and evil.f It may be conceded, that many prcescUi 

* Deus nihil intelligit, nisi quod existit, dnm potest ezistere, et sic 
onme quod existere potest, existit. Dial. p. 26. 

t Sicut Deus ad intra nihil potest produeere, nisi absolute necessario 
illud produoat, sic nihil ad extra potest produeere, nisi pro suo tempore 
iUud producat. P. 28. 

X Ita concedendum videtur, quod temporale sit causa prndestinationis 
SBtenue, pmcedente tamen causa SBtema, tarn ex parte Dei tcditer ordi- 
nantis, quam ex parte iiitnrititionis creaturaa taliter ordinatsB. Ibid, 
p. 74. 
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find themselves in the state of grace in their present right- 
eousness ; and that manj prcBd^tinaii grievously sin in their 
present state of unrighteousness; but the prossciti never 
find themselves in the position of final perseverance, nor 
the prasdesiiruUi in that of final obduracy. On this ground, 
he rejects the meritum de congruo as an unscriptural fiction, 
something still worse than the doctrine of Pelagius.^ 

It is plain that from Wickliff's doctrine follow uncondi- 
tional necessity,! and the denial of free-will and of contin- 
gency. Still Wiokliff would not throw back the causality 
of evil upon God. — Evil, as such, m whatever is not 
gprounded in the divine ideas. It is known of God precisely 
as that which is not grounded in His ideas — per carentiam 
idecB ; as darkness is known by light, and as the absence of 
light. Still nothing is thereby gained for moral contem* 
plation. Evolving that i^^hioh is contained in the thought, 
it would follow from it that evil, as evil, has for God no 
existence at all : but looked at from the standing-point of 
the idea, all is necessary as belonging to the harmony of 
the world. Wiokliff himself confesses the mischievous 
practical consequences to which his doctrine of uncondi- 
tional necessity would lead. But his iron mind refuses to 
be frightened by such consequences. He says: *'The 
wicked may, no doubt, find occasion from this dootrine to 
do many wicked things, and if it be in their power will 
aotuaUy do them. But it is unknown who those are ; just 
as it is unknown to me but that some person will neces- 
sarily dash out my brains, and then grossly plead, in excuse, 
that as the thing was necessary, he could not have helped 
it. But I will tell thee, for so irrational a deed he is 
necessarily guilty. ^':( Accordingly, all sin appears to him 
a necessary thing ; and so the punishment of sin. All is 
required in order to the beauty of the universe.§ The jvhole 

♦ Dial. p. 101. 

t Among the 45 articles attributed to Wlcklifi^ the proposition, 
Omnia de necessitate absolata eTeoinnt, might justiy be condemned a& 
one actually belonging to him. X Ibid. p. 165. 

§ Verumtamen ilia conoessa sequens est, quod omnia peccata mundi 
de necessitate eyenient, et per consequens, quod omnes peecatoree 
secundum formam, qua Dens decrevera^ punientur, et totum hoc £Gbcit 
ad pulchritudinem universi. Ibid. p. 148. 
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multitude of the lost will serve to enlianee the glory of the 
blessed.* God is none the less free, for doing anything in 
a way which is unconditionally necessary ; as, for example, 
in the generation of the Son, and in the procession of the 
Holy Spirit. This agency, however, in the essence of God, 
is necessarily an eternal one ; and the facts which result 
from it are in time. So far as this goes, they may be styled 
contingent. t It is an advantage of \Vickliff*s reedistic bent, 
leading him to affirm, that everything possible must at some 
time be actual, that it enables him to put aside the idle 
questions of the later scholasticism about mere possibilities. 
*' And thus we are freed," says he, " from many superfluous 
speculations, with which Ihe heretics (among whom he 
classes the Nominalists) torture themselves in regard to 
certain supposable cases. It is more wholesome to study 
settled truths than idly to lose ' ourselves in mere fictions, 
of which we cannot prove the possibility, nor that they or 
the knowledge of them can be of the least benefit to man ; 
while many settled and profitable truths still lie hidden 
from man."J 

The true protestant principle comes forth in WickUff when 
he ascribes the whole work of salvation to Christ alone. 
He expresses it in opposition to the worship of saints. 
There is no saint in word or deed deserving of praise, 
except so far as he has derived all that for which he is 
praised from Christ.§ " Hence our church,||" he says, *'hafi 
this reasonable custom, that when a saint is invoked, she 
addresses the prayer to Christ; not principally to that 
saint, but to Christ." Nor is the festival of a saint to any 
purpose, except so far as it tends to magnify Christ, excites 
the soul to adore him, kindles in it the love of him. When, 
therefore, the observance of a saint-day deviates from this 
end, the motive must be avarice or some other sin. Hence 

* Totus nnmerus damnatorum cedet mundo ad profectum et gloiiam 
beatomm. Dial. p. 154. 

t Ibid. p. 166 : Et patet, quod Dens non illibertatur quodcumqne 
facere, licet absolute necessario illud agat, sicut non illibertatur produ- 
cere verbum vel Spiritnm Sanctum, licet absolute necessario illud agat. 
Actio tamen ista ad intra necessario est setema, et factio est temporalis. 
Ideo dicitur, quod factio est contingens. 

X Ibii p. 164. § Ibid. p. 171 11 P. 172. 
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many are disposed to think tliat all those festivals should be 
abolished, and the festival of Christ alone remain ; for thus 
Christ would be kept in more lively remembrance, and the 
devotion of the faithful would not be so improperly dis- 
tributed between Christ and his members. Foolish must 
he be who, instead of clinging to Christ alone, seeks the 
mediation of some other. '* For Christ," says he, ** ever 
lives near the Father and is the most ready to intercede 
for us, imparting himself to the soul of every wayfaring 
pilgrim who loves him. Therefore should no man seek 
first the mediation of other saints, for he is more ready to 
help than any one of them." The soul must be distracted 
by the multitude of the blessed,. to which it turns, the 
strength of the feelings for Christ must be weakened, as it 
is but a finite thix^. It may likewise turn out, that the 
foolish devotee is worshipping a canonized devil. '* When 
only Christ is invoked, the other saints, at his bidding, help 
with their spiritual intercessions ; and, however much they 
may be worshipped apart, still they will assist none except 
in the measure tiiey are commanded to do so by Christ. It 
seems a folly, to leave the fountain which is assuredly more 
ready to bestow itself on every one, and turn away to the 
distant and troubled brook ;* and especially where faith 
does not teach that such a brook originates in the living 
fountfldn."* At least, then, those saints only should be 
worshipped, who are known to be such from the word of 
God. He is opposed to particular churches taking pains to 
procure the canonization of their saints from the Eoman 
see, a practice which ho traces to avarice or the want of 
&itii. ** Who," says he, '* would ever think of employing 
the interests of some court fool to obtain an interview with 
the more accessible and more gracious king himself? The 
saints in heaven are no court fools ; but, incorporated by 
the grace of their Saviour with Christ, they are still in- 
finitely less, in comparison with him, than the court fool is 
to his earthly prince." f It were foolish, on a dangerous 
journey, to leave the straight and sure highway, and strike 
into some unsafe and unknown by-path ; inasmuch, then, 
as the life of Christ and his rules are plainly open for our 

♦ Dial. p. 174. t Ibid. p. 180. 
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inspection, it would seem as if we mnst consider the ooia* 
templation of the life of others as of far less acconnt. He 
calls the canonization of saints, expressing doubtless his own 
opinion, though he speaks of it as the view of many, a 
blasphemous thing ; since without direct revelation no man 
oan be certain about it. The miracles by which it was 
pretended to defend the canonization of saints, he puts 
down as delusions ; for the devil, who con clothe himself as 
an angel of Hght, might perfonn still greater miracles in 
the person of a departed reprobate. The devil never 
sleeps; and he deceives the people whenever he can; 
hence many, thus led astray, honour a new-made saint more 
than the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Adopting the common definition of a sacrament, invisibilis 
grattcB forma et cattsay Wickliff remarks : " Every visible 
creature is also a sacrament, since it is a visible form of the 
invisible grace of the Creator, exhibits the image of his 
ideas, and may become to creatures a cause of invitation 
and of knowledge. Even a sermon would, in this sense, be 
a sacrament, since it is to the hearers a sign of holiness. 
He thinks that many signs might be cited from Scripture 
which could be called sacraments with as much propriety 
as the seven.* *' In the times of the old Covenant," he 
says, *' the church, like a virgin still in her youth, had to 
be educated by many sensible signs ; but, with the growth 
of the church in the times of the law of grace, we are 
relieved from the necessity of giving so much heed to such 
signs." He finds a threefold abuse of signs in his own 
time : First, that signs of the old Covenant were observed, 
which had been abolished. Secondly, a wanton coquetry 
with signs. There were many who showed such careful 
solicitude for these signs, which had no foundation in 
Scripture but were mere human inventions, that they 
would sooner traDsgress one of the ten commandments, 
than deviate from them in the least. Thirdly, overloading 
the church which Christ intended should be free, with 
such figures, even beyond what had been done in the church 
of the Old Testament. Avoiding this threefold abuse, the 
oh)irch should retain the moderate use of those signs in 

♦Dial. p. 181. 
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particidar whicli had been institated by Christ. Baptism, for 
example, was a. sign instituted by Christ; and is necessary, 
because in this our state of pilgrimt^e, we are without 
tslear knowledge, and need to be guided in the right way 
by such figures.* Confinnation, he represents as a calumny 
against God, since it is afiSurmed by it that bishops give the 
Holy Spirit in a new way, or confirm the giving of It. But 
this means, giving more thain the Holy Spirit. The 
apostles (in Acts, ch. viii.) only prayed that those who be- 
lieved might receive the Holy Ghost. He says :f '* I boldly 
affirm, that in the early church, in the time of the apostle 
Paul, two orders of the cleigy were sufficient, priests and 
deacons ; in the time of Pa^, bishop and presbyter were 
the same." Also in his Dialogue, he asserts that reason, as 
well as God's word, requires that while the wants of the 
clergy should be provided for, they should not be over- 
burthened with temporal things, because these temporal 
things were of no use to the possessors, except as applied to 
the ends of their spiritual calling. The greater the poverty 
under which an evangelical man discharged his vocation, 
the more acceptable he was to Christ, other things being 
equal. It seemed probable to him that Silvester and others, 
in accepting die dotation, grievously sinned. But we may 
suppose that they afterwards did fruitful penance. | He 
maintains that princes were not only authorised, but bound, 
on pain of damnation, to deprive the church of all her mis- 
appropriated seonlar goods : since they ought to repent of 
their own folly, and do satisfaction for the sinful act by 
which they hid defiled the church of Christ.§ Was it 
objected thftt they had vowed such gifts to the church ? he 
replies : a vow at variance with duty is not binding ; as, 
for example, if a man has vowed to kill his brother, is he 
bound to perform that wicked deed ? He declares heart- 
felt repentance and confession of sins before God to be the 
main thing on which all depends. Auricular confession he 

. * Dial. p. 215. t Ibid. p. 225. % Ibid. p. 234. 

§ Ibid. p. 237 : Quod nednm possunt auferre temponlia ab eoclesia 
habitudinaliter delinquente, nee solum qnod illis lieet hoe facere, sed 
quod debent sub poena damnationis gehenne, cum debent de sua 
stultitia po^nitere et satiafacwe pro peccato, quo Chiisti eccleaiam 
macularunt. 
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holds to be salutary, but not absolutely necessary.* He 
contends against the doctrine of the thesaurus meritorum 
supererogationisy which laid the foundation for indulgences. 
He styles it a gross blasphemy ; and remarks upon itf that 
neither the pope nor Clmst can deal otherwise with- souls, 
or otherwise grant remission, than as God has eternally 
ordained in his righteous counsels. But it is not proved 
that the pope, or any other one, has any just reason for so 
doing. Then he asks, in what member of the church does 
this merit reside ? If it is in Christ and his members, then 
it woidd seem strange that the pope should have power to 
deprive the subjects of that which belongs to them ; firsts 
because the accident cannot exist separate from its suljject ; 
secondly^ because they have verily received their fuU re- 
compense in exact proportion to Iheir desert. How, then, 
can the pope wrong God and them by any such pretended 
purloimii^ ? Finally, by the same principle, the pope has 
power, by the authority thus conceded to him, of saving 
all ; and therefore it would be his fault if one individual, 
living in his own time, should go to perdition. 

He afiSrms, that after the first thousand years, Satan was 
let loose for the next thousand, and that then the church 
declined remarkably from the imitation of Ohrist-f Hence 
arose the efforts of pious men to bring about a reformation, 
men who sought to restore the living imitation of Christ. 
Among these he reckons the efforts of Dominic and Fi-an- 
cis, in whom, however, he deplores the lack of Christian 
wisdom; and he remarks that afterwards hypocrisy and 
impure motives soon crept in. If the order of Knights 
Templar was abolished on account of its degeneracy, how 
much more ought these orders to be abolished ?§ He com- 
plains of the Pharisaical spirit of his age :|| " 1 turn," says 
he, ** to our Pharisees. Tlie eyes of our private religion are 
too much dazzled by that pharisaical pride. For a bodily 
fast is prized more highly, or its non-observance, which 
can be noticed, is more regarded, than spiritual fasting. 
Therefore, from the folly of those orders, Lord, deliver us !" 

In the writings of Wickliff, we meet with a remarkable 

• Dial p. 251. t Ibid. p. 278. % Ibid. p. 280. 

§ P. 284. II P. 144. 
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prophecy of Luther's reformation, where he states that 
from monaohism itself would go forth a reaction, founded 
in the very essence of Christianity, against the monastic 
life, and to the renovation of the church in the spirit of 
Paul. " I suppose," says he, " that some brothers, whom 
Grod may vouclisafe to teach, will be devoutly converted to 
the primitive religion of Christ, and abandoning their false 
interpretations of genuine Christianity, after having de- 
manded or acquired for themselves permission from Anti- 
christ, will freely return to the original religion of Christ ; 
and then they will build up the church like Paul."* Thus 
he expresses the expectation, that a return to the true way 
of following Christ, would proceed from the bosom of 
monachism itself, that its friends would obtain liberty 
from the popes to live in their own way, or would find 
means of conquering that liberty, and this would be the 
commencement of a renovated church, purified from the 
Jewish leaven, a church in the sense of the apostle Paul. 

WicklifT was still entangled in the old scholastic views of 
the doctrine of justification. He gave especial prominence 
to the subjective side of this doctrine ; and hence he agreed 
with Augustin and the schoolmen on this point, that no one 
could have certainty whether he belonged or not to the 
number of the elect. It is evident that in his case, as in 
that of Augustin and the Thomists, this might be held in 
perfect consistency with his referring everything to grace 
alone, and placing freewill utterly in the background. 
And hence, too, Wickliff may sometimes give prominence 
to the trust of a Christian in the consciousness of his own 
pious life, though he regarded everything in that life as 
being but a work of divine grace. Accordingly he says : 
When God rewards a good work, he crowns his own ^t. 
Hence, too, we may with Vaughan,f compare Wickliff with 
Luther, in his views of the doctrine of justification. But 
trust in the redemption by Christ is, in truth, made the 
central point also by the scholastic theologians of the 13th 

* Dial. p. 271 : Suppono afUem,cruod aUgui frairet quos Dew docere 
di^ncttur, ad reUgionem primievam Christi devotiua convertentw, et reUda 
wa perfidia eive obtenta giffe petita ArUichrigU licentia redibunt libere ad 
reUgionem Chriati primtevam^ et time adificdbunt eodeaiam iicut PauItM. 

t n. 359. 
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century. Tet, in making tliis subjectiTe conception of 
justification his point of departure, and deriving every- 
thing from the divine fellowship of life with Chnst, he 
came to a more profound and spiritual conception of the 
church, as an inward unity to be traced to the same com- 
mon inward fact, in contradistinction from the outward 
unity contended for on the position held by the church. 
*' Holy Church," he says, ** is the congregation of just men 
for whom Christ shed his blood ; and not mere stones, and 
timber, and ecoihly dross, which the priests of Antichrist 
magnify more than the righteousness of God and the souls 
of men.* So he declaims against those who, when men 
speak of holy church, understand thereby prelates and 
priests, with monks, canons, and friars, and all men who 
have tonsures, though they live accursedly, and never so 
contrary to the law of God. And he contends against the 
distinction which, from this point of view, was made 
between spirituals and seculars.f ^^ Those people,'* he says, 
^* would not reckon as belonging to the church the secidar 
men of holy church, though they live never so truly 
according to God's law, and die in perfect charity. 
Nevertheless, all who shall be saved in the bliss of heaven 
are members of holy church, and no more." So from this 
position he combats the hypothesis of the necessity of a 
visible head of the church. ^' Prelates," he observes, ** make 
many new points of belief, and say it is not enough to 
believe in Jesus Christ, and to be baptized — as Christ says 
in the gospel by St. Mark — except a man also believe tluit 
the bishop of Eome is the head of holy church. But cer- 
tainly no apostle of Jesus Christ ever constrained any man 
to believe this of himself. And yet they were certain of 
their salvation in heaven. How, then, should any sin- 
ful wretch constrain men to believe that he is head of 
holy church, while he knows not whether he shall be 
saved or lost ?" A bishop of Bome might possibly be one 
of those who are to be condemned for their sins ; cmd in 
this case men would be compelled to regard a devil of hell 
as the head of holy church. He makes the trw conception 

♦ Dial. n. 279. 

t In his work not yet published : Of Prelates. VanghaiL torn. IL 
p. 273. 
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of a vicar of Christ to rest on the personal imitation of 
Christ. In one who exhibits the contrary character, he 
sees not the vicar of Christ, but rather Antichrist ; as he 
says:* The pope is the chief Antichrist, for he himself 
&lsely pretends that he is the most immediate vicar of 
Christ and most resembling him in life ; and, consequently, 
the most humble pilgrim, the poorest man, and the farthest 
removed from worldly men and worldly things; when, 
however, the fact generally is, that he stands first in the 
opposite sins. He says in one of his last sermons :f *'So 
long as Christ is in heaven, the church hath in him the 
best pope, and that distance hindereth him not in doing his 
deeds, as he promiseth that he is with his always to the 
end of the world. We dare not put two heads, lest lihe 
church be monstrous." The Head above is therefore com- 
mended as alone worthy of confidence. As he divided the 
church into three parts — preachers, defenders, and labourers, 
so he describes the clergy in particular as persons whose 
office is to teach ; for it is characteristic of him to seize the 
clerical office on this particular side of it, as the preaching 
office. Preachers should set an example to all of walking 
after Christ ; they should be nearest to Christ, and nearest 
heaven, and 'fullest of charity. J But the manifold grada- 
tions of rank among the clergy he held to be utterly foreign 
to Christianity. Difficult as it then must have been, he 
could look at the apostolic age, with sufficient freedom 
from prejudice to see that these distinctions were of later 
origin, that at the beginning there was but one order of 
presbyters. There should be but one spiritual order, he 
supposed. Originally there were only priests and deacons ; 
but the fiend, he remarks, has changed this part to many 
colours, as seculars and religious. And these have both 
many parts, as popes and cardinals, and bishops, and arch- 
deacons, etc. Hence have arisen sectarian animosities 
and the spirit of domination : all this had come of men's 
forsaking the rule of the New Testament, according to 
which it were better that there should be but one order.§ 

♦ DiaL p. 130. t Vftnghan, torn. H. p. 273, note. 

X Ibid. p. 308. § IbidL 
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IL The Movements of Eeform in Bohemia. 

1. Forerunners of John Htiss. 

The great reformatory moyement in Bohemia dates back 
to Militz, the individual who gave the first impnlse to it. 
We tsee his influence continuing still to operate through his 
disciples, Matthias of Janow and John Huss. Militz came 
from Cremsia in Moravia. He was appointed archdeacon 
to the cathedral church in Prague, enjoyed a handsome 
income, and stood high in the esteem of the king of Bohemia, 
and of the emperor Charles IV., whose secretary and chan- 
cellor he was, and whom he attended when he went abroad, 
as, for example, in his journey to Grermany.* Even then he 
was distinguished for his untiring, pious zeal for the salva- 
tion of souls, for his selfHsacrificing, disinterested charity. 
He devoted himself with an earnest spirit to the duty of 
church visitations, and when employed on this service 
declined the support he was entitled to from the parish 
priests, defraying his own expenses without living at the 
cost of any one.f His piety had a tinge of ascetic austerity ; 
a thing not uncommon in the most diflferent periods, with 
persons of a serious, devout spirit, who, from grieving over 
the corruption of their times, and from disgust at the 
worldliness of a clergy sunk in luxury and ease, naturally 
fell into this peculiar bent. With his pastoral visitations 
he was in the habit of uniting exercises of penance, wearing 
a rough hair-shirt, or sometimes two next to his skin.t 
But the ardent zeal of this good man could not be satisfied 
with these labours. He felt himself impelled to take a 
more earnest interest, as a preacher and pastor, in the poor, 
forsaken people, whose necessities seemed to require it. 

* Yid. Franz Palacky Geschite von Bohmen, 3 Bd. 1 Abthiel. Prag. 
1845, p. 164. 

t See the Life of Militz, by one of his disciples, which the Jesuit 
Balbims has published in the Miscellaneis Hist. Begni Bohemis, Pragse, 
1682, decadis I. lib. IV. pars II. tit. 34, p. 44. 

X The words of his disciples in the biographical sketch mentioned in 
the preceding note, p. 45 : Statim coepit in cilicio i>eragere poenitentiani, 
et quando iter alicujus partis arripiebat, tunc duo cilicia caute et secrete 
cog^to suo olerico, nomine Stephano, quasi pro majori suo thesauro 
fltudiose recommendabat custodienda. 
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This was a duty which he supposed he had yet to learn ; 
his life appeared to him to be still too worldly. He felt 
himself moved to renounce splendour, honour, comfort ; to 
strive after a closer imitation, even to the letter, of the life 
of Christ and the apostles. This idea, of whose influence 
in these times we have often had occasion to speak, the 
idea of following Christ in preaching the gospel in poverty 
and humility, had taken possession also of the heart of this 
devout man. He therefore resolved to resign his present 
post, and give up his whole income. In vain did the 
members of the cathedral chapter try to dissuade him from 
carrying this resolution into effect. In vain did Ernest, 
the archbishop of Prague, who felt unwilling to part with 
such a fellow-labourer, say to him, " What better thing can 
you possibly do, than to stand by your poor bishop in his 
watch over the flock ?" He retired, in the autumn of 1363, 
to the little town of Bischofteinitz, in the Pilsen circuit, 
where he spent half a year in the capacity of an assistant 
to the paridi priest, zealously labouring as a preacher and 
curate. The priest owned a fine garden, stocked with 
fruit-trees. Militz felt himself strongly attracted to this 
spot. But the stem man, stem and severe to himself, 
looked even upon this as a temptation of Satan. Thou art 
come here, said he to himself, not to enjoy thy ease, but to 
work, to look after poor souls ; and he denied himself the 
relaxation of the garden and the enjoyment of its fruit. 

Having disciplined himself in this way for half a year, 
he returned to Prague; and without accepting any par- 
ticular ofiSce to which a salary was affixed, he began to 
preach to the people in the language of the country, first at 
ot. Nicholas in the Klein quarter, then at St. ^gidius in 
the old town. His novel and simple way of preaching met, 
at first, with but little favour.* He was derided on account 
of his pronunciation, and his want of readiness in repeating 
certain liturgical forms, and in announcing festivals.f He 
had but a small number of hearers. His friends advised 
him to give up preaching, as he could accomplish nothing 
in that way. How many devout and learned men had failed 

* In the biography above cited, p. 45, it is said : Propter incongru- 
entiam vulgaris sermoms. 
t Propter oblivionem in festis incidendis. Ibid. i 
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as preacihetB ! Why should he expend his energies to no 
purpose ? But Militz replied : '* If I con save but a single 
soul, it will satisfy me. The example of my Saviour 
teaches me this, who did not disdain to accept the one 
Canaanite woman." As nothing could divert him from 
his purpose, so his fervent zeal was soon crowned with 
the happiest results. His sennons produced more effect 
every day. Many men and women were awakened to re- 
pentance under them, confessed their sins to him, and 
commenced a new Christian life. Usurers and others pur- 
suing unlawftd gains, renounced their old wicked courses. 
Many, filled with disgust at the life of the world, withdrew 
from it into a rigid ascetic tendency. These results of his 
labours stimulated him to still greater activity. He preached 
twice every Sunday and holiday, and occasionally three, 
four, and even five times daily, in different churches ; and 
his sermons, "^which were listened to with constantly-in- 
creasing attention, lasted several hours. He had but little 
time, therefore, to prepare for them. He endeavoui'ed to 
gain strength for this duty in prayer. Other learned clergy' 
men had to complain, that, with ^eir utmost exertion, they 
could not accomplish what Militz was enabled to do after 
an hour's preparation. On finishing the labours of the day, 
when he returned home weary and exhausted with so much 
preaching, he was surrounded and followed by multitudes, 
seeking spiritual consolation and advice, which he imparted 
to all with kindness and affection. At an advanced period 
of his life he learned German, for the purpose of extending 
his labours also to the German population, and he now 
preached in this language as well €U3 his own. To the 
students of the university of Prague, and to the learned, he 
preached in the Latin language, and was listened to by 
eager crowds. He had to lend his sermons for the students 
to copy; and thus they became multiplied. Matthias of 
Janow, his enthusiastic disciple, of whom we shall speak 
more particularly hereafter, says of him : ** Having been a 
simple priest and secretary at the prince's court, before his 
experience of this visitation by the spirit of Christ, he grew 
so rich in wisdom and all utterance of doctrine, that it was 
a light matter to him to preach five times in a day ; namely, 
once in Latin, once in Grerman, and then again in the 
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Bohemian tongue, and this publicly, with mighty fervour 
and a powerful voice, and he constantly brought forth from 
his treasures things new and old." * Great was the effect 
produced by the preaching of Militz, on the female sex in 
particular ; many were induced by his sermons to lay aside 
their ornaments of pride.f Through all J3ohemia were to 
be found young maidens who owed to him their conversion, 
and presented patterns of true piety in their womanly 
virtues4 Prague was then a seat of extreme depravation 
of manners. There was one quarter of the city devoted 
wholly to pleasure; full of brothels, — ** Little Venice," as 
it was called, and, in Bohemian, Benathy, Militz proposed 
to transform this seat of sin into a seat of the Christian 
virtues. He commenced with little beginnings, and ended 
with great results. He succeeded at first in converting 
twenty licentious women. He got them to dwell in one 
house. He found devout women in good circumstances, 
who were willing to look after them. He took unwearied 
pains himself in promoting their moral improvement. Some 
of them were married to husbands, others taken into the 
service of pious ladies. At length he succeeded in extend- 
ing his labours to several hundreds. The houses of licen- 
tiousness were emptied. The place which they had 
occupied waa partly given up by the emperor and the 
magistrates of the city to Militz, for thd promotion of his 

* From a mannsonpt work of Matth. of Janow, ** De BegoHa Yetens 
et Kovi Testamenti : Nam omn fait ante simplex presbyter et scriptor 
in curiis principum, antequam fait siccine a spintu Jesu yisitatus, in 
tantum sapientia et omni yerbo doctrinsB dives est effectus, quod facile 
erat eidem qmnqnies in uno die prsBdicare, pata semel in Latino 
sermone, semel in Tentonico, et iterom Boemico, et hoc publioe et in 
communi cnm clamore et zelo yalido, atque in singulis nova et yetera 
de sue thesauro proferendo et in magno ordine, pondere et mensura, 
ita ut potest hinc eUci, quod tota dies cedebat sibi ad predicandum, 
clamandum et laborandum ; communiter autem bis et ter in die festive 
predicabat ; quotidie vero sine interruptione unum sermonem faciebat. 

t Grescente itaque prcBdicatione ejus, incceperunt mulieres superbe 
pepla alta« et gemmis circumdata caputia, et vestimenta auro et argento 
omata deponere. Balbinus, 1. 1. p. 46. 

X Mattn. of Janow, in the work cited in the preceding note, says : 
Adolescularum autem virginum et viduarum non erat numerus, quia 
miro modo igne caritatis Jesu a verbo ipsiua inflammatsa usque hodio 
per universam Boemiam perseverant 
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piotks object, and other houses were purchased with money 
supplied by charitable contributions. He founded here a 
Magdalene hospital, with a chapel, in which there was 
preaching every day for the benefit of the new converts. 
*' Little Venice," now converted into a seat of piety, ob- 
tained the name of " Little Jerusalem." We see, in Militz, 
one of the leaders and founders of domestic missions, an 
institution much needed in such an age. Matthias of 
Janow thus describes these labours of Militz, by which 
Prague underwent so complete a change : " Oh, how many 
vices, conquered by him, had to give up the field I And rf 
Militz had not come, and so much had not been accomplished 
by his voice thundering to the skies, we should, of a truth, 
have been as Sodom, and perished like Gomorrah. But 
now, by the grace of Christ, through the enei^y and pains 
of Militz, Sodom has been restored to her ancient worth ; 
from being a Babylon, Prague is spiritually transformed, 
full of the word of Christ, and of the doctrine of salvation ; 
for now, that the abominable, the open and public vices 
have been conquered, the Christian virtues find room to 
bud and blossom in many souls, and increase daily both in 
number and vigour." * The same Matthias of Janow re- 
marks of this extraordinary man : *^ I confess that I cannot 
enumerate even the tenth part of what my own eyes saw, 
my own ears heard, and my hands handled, though I lived 
with him but a short time." 

But Militz was not so well satisfied with himself. After 
he had thus laboured for a period of from five to six years in 
Prague, and also in several other cities within the circle of 
Olmutz, the sense of his own unworthiness was too much 
for him ; he was desirous of withdrawing from the office of 

* The words of Mattlu of Janow : O quam mtilta vitia et abundantia 
omnis iniquitatis abierunt retro debellata, perindeque nisi Myliczius 
yenisset, et procul dubio suo clamore ad coelum usque e£fecisset, quod 
prorsus quasi Sodoma et quasi Gromorra periissemus. Ast nunc Ohristo 
Jesu propitio, virtute et labore Myliczii Sodoma rediit in antiquam 
dignitatem, et de Babylone spiritualiter facta est Praga jam abundans 
omni verbo Christi et doctrina salutari, nam yitiis horrendis, prsBsertim 
publicis, jam depugnatis et post tergum projectis, virtutes Clmsti Jesu 
in animabus jam pulsant caputquo erigentes continue atque quotddie 
invalescunt secundum numerum et gradus, Jesu crucifixo ipsis prie- 
fitante gloriosa incrementa. 
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preacher, and of consecrating himself to a still more rigid 
life as a monk. But the advice of his friends, and their 
representations of the bad effects which must necessarily 
result from the sudden interruption of such active and 
successful labours, held him back. Militz expresses his 
own feelings thus : " I was in the Spirit, and meditated 
on what is written in the Bevelation : ' To him that over- 
cometh will I give of the tree of life ;' and I knew that if I 
overcame the sin that is in me, I should taste of the tree of 
life, or of the understanding of the Holy Spirit, and I 
prayed often, that Almighty God would give me the Holy 
Spirit, and anoint me with his unction, that I might not 
fgjl into any error, and might enjoy the taste and perfume 
of true «visdom, so that I might deceive none and be 
deceived by none, and wish no longer to know anything 
but what is necessary for me and the holy church. And 
soon a voice thundered in my heart, telling me how I once 
longed to taste of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, and to know more than I could know ; and although, 
collecting my thoughts within me, I had often done 

r nance for this, I had still not folly understood how blind 
was, how much I needed to crucify the flesh, to deny 
myself in my own heart, and to take upon me the cross of 
Christ. I understimd this now. Therefore the Spirit, 
speaking to me in my heart, told me that I should begin 
to take up the cross, crucify my flesh, forsake and deny 
myself, and enter upon the monastic life ; that I should 
think meanly of myself, and not preach ; for I was not yet 
fit for it. And I was held back from doing so by all my 
advisers, who remonstrated e^gainst it ; but still I have, for 
a long time, abstained from preaching." 

From this confession we see that Militz, in contemplating 
the corruption of the church, was filled with the sense of 
his own unworthiness, so as to be on the point of retiring 
wholly from the world ; as he actually did abstain, for a 
while, from preaching. But he must soon have felt himself 
impelled again, by that spirit of Elias which possessed him, 
instead of retiring into solitude, to stand forth and 
manfully contend with the corruptions of his age. During 
this period of his temporary seclusion from the world, 
Militz glanced from the present — as the corruption of the 
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ehnrcli prompted many persons of a reformatorj and 
presagefol spirit, in these times, to do — to the dawning 
mom of a better fature. In those signs of the time, set 
forth in the New Testament as harbingers of Christ's 
advent, have often been depicted to the eyes of inspired 
seers the signs of some approaching new epoch for the 
kingdom of Christ. They conld cast presaging glances 
into the future, though they failed of the exact truth in 
particulars, and they erred in this respect, that, overlook- 
ing the manifold intermediate epochs which are to prepare 
the way for the great and final crisis, they looked upon 
this last itself as the one immediately impending. Thus 
Militz sought to interpret the signs of the present by 
comparing them with the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
the last discourses of Christ, and the prophetical in- 
timations in the epistles of St. Paul. He saw the way 
preparing for a divine judgment on the corrupt church ; 
he foresaw a renovation of &e church, by which it was to 
be prepared for the second advent of Christ. The pro- 
phetic images which presented themselves in his visions, 
appeared to him as revelations of the Divine Spirit. From 
him as the source proceeded those prophetic ideas, which, 
further developed afterwcurds by his disciple Matthias of 
Janow, extended their influence also to John Huss. Im- 
portant in this regard is particularly his tract De Anti- 
christo, which has been preserved by Matthias of Janow in 
his own larger work above cited. Under the '^'abconina- 
tion of desolation," (Matt, xxv.) he finds signified cor- 
ruption in < all parts of the church. The apostasy of the 
Jewish nation from divine truth appears to him an ante- 
type of the fall of the secularized church from evangelical 
truth. Antichrist, he supposes, is not still to come, but 
has come already. He says in his tract on the Antichrist : 
Where Christ speaks of the '^ abomination '* in the temple, 
he invites us to look round and observe how, through the 
negligence of her pastors, the church lies desolate; just 
as, by the negligence of its pastors, the S3aiagogue lay 
desolate. Hence if at present the church has abundance 
of peace and superfluity of earthly riehes, still it has been 
deprived of spiritual riches, and so is fulfilled that word of 
prophecy. Iniquity has taken the upper hand. Has not 
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love grown cold ; has not iniquity taken the upper hand ? 
Therefore have they many prebends which they have 
obtained by simony, or Ihrough avarice; while many 
others are driven thereby to beg or steal; the poor 
members of Christ are deprived of what belongs to them. 
Hence the sale and purchase of sacraments, of burial- 
places ; hence much simony in the monastic orders ; hence 
private possessions in the hands of those who have re- 
nounced riches. Are not these abominations and idols ? And 
thus the temple of God lies desolate, through the hypocrisy 
that reigns almost universally ; So that the priests are one 
thing, but would be called another. The monks hear 
confessions indiscriminately, without obtaining leave from 
the diocesan authorities. He next surveys the corruption in 
all ranks of society, in kings, princes, noblemen, merchants, 
artisans, peasantiy ; notices how debauchery, luxury, per- 
version of justice, oppression of the poor, every description 
of vice, abounded ; how more feith was given to the 
conjuror's art than to the gospel. *' When I considered all 
this," he says, " I said to the Spirit, which spake within 
me. Who is Antichrist? And ne answered. There are 
many Antichrists. He who denies Christ, and the au- 
thority of Christ, is an Antichrist. And as many who say 
they know him, deny him by their works, while others 
deny him by keeping still and not daring to confess liim 
and the truth of his cause before men ; conclude from this 
who is Antichrist.'* The appearance of Antichrist being, 
in the opinion of Militz, not a thing still in the future, but 
already present, it was his opinion also that the angels, 
whom Christ was to send forth before the last judgment, 
to gather up the tares and to soimd the trumpet of judg- 
ment, symbolized the preachers of divine truth, who were 
to be sent out, before the second advent of Christ, into all 
quarters, to attack and destroy the reign of Antichrist and 
to testify of Christ. When Militz strove to suppress these 
thoughts concerning the last times, as temptations, he 
found they were too mighty for hiiiji. He was forced to 
give up to them. He felt himself called to inform pope 
Urban V. of the visions which rose in his mind, and to use 
them in warning and admonishing that pope. He must go 
— for such he supposed was the voice of the Spirit — and 
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tell the pope that he had been called, by the Holy Ghost, 
to the duty of bringing back the chorch to the way of 
salvation, the dnty of sending forth the angels or preachers, 
with the trumpets of the message and loud voices, that 
they might remove those scandals from the field of God or 
from the church ; and as the harvest, or the end of the 
world drew near, that he should now root up the tares, the 
heretics, false prophets, hypocrites, Beghards and Beguins,* 
and schismatics, who were all designated by the names 
Gog and Magog; that then the fulness of the Grentiles 
would enter into the kingdom of God, and the true Israel 
alone be left standing ; and thus all would be one shepherd 
and one fold, and bound together by such cords of love — if 
not all, yet many — ^that all things would be held in common, 
as the Holy Ghost shoidd direct. Accordingly he must 
advise the pope to call a general council, at which all the 
bishops might unite in some plan for the reformation of 
the communities entrusted to their charge, and for the 
restoration of good discipline. Monks and secular priests 
should be exhorted to go forth as preachers ; for many of 
them wasted away their Hves in idleness, when they might 
be active in labours, and strong in dispensing thi word. 
The pope was to make arrangements for a general crusade, 
1. e. SI, peaceful crusade of men preaching the Lord and 
fighting for him, prepared to die, to suffer for Christ, rather 
than to kill.f These should overcome the beast (of the 
Apocalypse) or Antichrist, by the blood of the Lamb, and 
build a safe highway to the land of eternal promise. Not 

* It will be remembered that this name, since the times of the 13th 
century, was variously used, sometimes in a good and sometimes in a 
bad sense, to denote truly devout, also fanatical and hypocritical 
tendencies, and even such as proceeded from a -wildly enthusiastic 
pantheism. 

t Hinc &ciat passagium generale, aliis dominum preedicantibus et 
pugnantibus plus mori quam occidero, pati pro Ohristo. Kilitz's 
language is somewhat obscure, as it is in the whole of this writing. 
It may be understood to mean, that the sending forth of preachers was 
to be distinguished from a proper crusade. But it hardly conesponds 
with the spirit of Militz to suppose he meant tiiat infidels were to be 
attacked by force of arms. The import of the whole seems rather to 
be that the crusade was not to be one in the literal sense, but the 
opposite — a spiritual crusade. 
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a crusade, therefore, for the opening a way to the Jerusalem 
on earth, but a spiritual crusade, which, by the triumphant 
diffusion of the word of Christ, should make the heavenly 
Jerusalem accessible to all, was what Militz had in mind. 
He beholds, in spirit, how many martyrs would die for the 
truth, and by the blood of these martyrs the sins of the 
Christian people should be expiated. *' Were these to be 
silent," says he, " the very stones woidd cry out." 

Militz, in the year 1367, felt himself called to go to 
Home ; and took with him, as companions, Tlieodoric a 
monk, and one of his disciples of the ecclesiastical order. 
He went to Eome, either because he hoped to £nd pope 
Urban V. already there, (the report that Urban intended to 
transfer the seat of the papacy back to that city having - 
perhaps already reached Prague,) or because he thought it 
his duty to testify, first of afi, in the ancient seat of the 
papacy and the chief city of Christendom, concerning the 
revelation of Antichrist, and the preparation for Christ's 
second coming. He had resided in Eome a month, pre- 
paring himself by study of the Scriptures, prayer, and 
fasting, for the work to which he felt himself called. The 
pope, however, did not make his appearance ; his return to 
Eome was still delayed, and Militz could no longer keep 
silent. He caused a notification to be posted up at the 
entrance of St. Peter's church, that on a certain day he 
would there make his public appearcmce and address the 
assembled multitude ; that he would announce the coming 
of Antichrist, and exhort the people to pray for the pope 
and the emperor, that they might be enabled so to order 
the affairs of the church, in things spiritual and temporal, 
that the faithful might securely serve their Creator.* He 

* Militss himself reports this in his paper on the Antichrist : Et tunc 
jam desperassem de adyenta domini nostri papas, . . . et tunc irruit in 
me spiiitus, ita ut me oontinere non possem, dicens in corde, yade in 
Boma, publico pertracta, ^ua quomodo affligetur hostis ecclesisB 
S.Fetri, sic sollicitus fuisti intimare in Praga, quoniam eris pr^Bdicaturus, 
quod yelis prsedicare, quod antichristus venit, et cohortari eos velles et 
popultmi, ut orent pro domino nostro papa et pro domino imperatore, 
ut ita ordinent ecclesiam sanotam in spiritualibus et temporalibus, ut 
securi fideles deserviant creatori. It is evident that the author of the 
biographical sketch of MUitz, published by Balbin, had this paper 
before him, and ihsA this acconnt is founded on it. 
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proposed, moreover, to reduce his sermon to writicg, that 
his language might not be misconstrued and represented as 
hereti<S, and that what he spoke might be more widely 
published abroad * But a notice of this sort cotild not fall 
to excite suspicion, and Militz had already, by his casti- 
gatory Sermons, drawn down upon himself the hatred of 
the mendicant monks in Prague ; he was therefore waylaid 
and apprehended, and the inquisitor, who belonged to the 
Dominican order, placed him under arrest. He was to be 
called before the tribunal. His companion Theodoric was 
shut up in a Dominican convent. Militz, loaded with 
chains, was delivered over to the Franciscans, to be kept 
in close confinement. He showed the greatest patience 
and gentleness under his sufferings ; not a word of revenge 
escaped his lips; his meek forbearance confounded his 
persecutors. His companion Theodoric found it more 
difficult to suppress his^ indignation at such unjust treat- 
ment; but Militz admonished him to think on the suffer- 
ings of Christ, who was led as a lamb to the slaughter, and 
opened not his mouth. A devout woman in Eome chari- 
tably undertook to provide for their wants ; but Militz was 
greatly pained when he came to be informed that she sent 
better food to him than to his companion Theodoric. 
After having been long detained in close confinement, he 
was asked what it had been his intention to preach. He 
requested his examiners to give him the Bible, which had 
been taken from him at the time of his arrest, with paper, 
pen, and ink, and he would put his discourse in writing. 
This was granted, and his fetters were removed. Before a 
large assembly of prelates and learned men, in the church 
of St. Peter, he delivered a discourse in Latin, which 
produced a great impression. He was then conducted back 
to his prison, but treated with less severity. It was m his 
cell that he afterwards composed his above-mentioned 
work " On the Antichrist," aa appears from his own words : 
** The author writes this, a prisoner and in chains, troubled 
in spirit, longing for the freedom of Christ's church, long- 
ing that Christ would speak the word, Let it be, and it 

* Militz expresses himself as follows : Et dabis in scriptis sermonem 
iUmn, ne immutent verba tua, et ut materia divolgetor. 
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shall be ; and protesting tliat he has not kept back that 
which was in his heart, but has spoken it out to the church, 
and that he is prepared to hqld fast to whatever the pope 
or the church may lay on him." But no sooner had pope 
Urban arrived at Bome, than the situation of Militz was 
altered for the better. He was set free from prison and 
received into the palace of a cardinal ; he had a favourable, 
audience with the pope, and returned back to Prague to 
the great joy of his community. The exultation at lus 
return was the greater, because his enemies^ the mendicants, 
had foretold to the people from the pulpit that he would 
perish at the stake. 

He recommenced with new zeal his labours in Prague. 
He was not satisfied with the little good that could be 
effected by his own personal labours in preaching. He was 
often heard to say ; " Would that all were prophets !" He 
set up a school for preachers. And when he had trained 
up an able young priest, he took pains himself to draw 
upon him the attention of the communities, pointing him 
out as one who would surpass his master, as one whom, 
they should listen to with care. He founded an association 
composed of two or three hundred young men, all of whom 
resided under the same roof with himself, were trained 
under his influence, and by his society. He copied the 
books which they were to study, and gave them devotional 
books to copy themselves, for the sake of multiplying them, 
AU here was to be free ; to flow spontaneously from the one. 
animating^ spiidt by which all were to be governed. An 
internal tie was all that held them together ; no outward 
discipline or rule, no vow, no uniformity of dress. The 
disciples of Militz soon distinguished themselves by their 
serious, spiritual lives, apd by their style of preaching. 
Hence they too, like himself, were made butts of ridicule 
and persecution by the worldly-minded clergy, whom the 
lives of these exemplary young men stung witJi shame and 
reproach. They were nicknamed Militzans, Beghards. 
The beneficence of Militz was without bounds. Crowds of 
the poor were always to be seen collected before his doors. 
He gave all he had to help them, reserving nothing at all 
for himself; so that when everything else was gone, he 
sold his books, the very books which he used himself, and 
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which be kept ready to lend to any that needed.* When 
he had nothing more he ran ronnd among other clergymen 
and the rich, and collected contribntions,f never allowing 
himself to lose heart by any mde rebuff he might chance 
to receive from those whose charities he asked. Nothing 
was left him but the most indispensable articles of clothing ; 
not even what was needful to protect him, in midwinter, 
from the inclemency of the season. A rich man had said : 
Militz suffered so much from the cold, he would be glad 
to present him with a set of furs if he could only be sure 
that he would keep it. On hearing of it, Militz observed : 
He was far from wishing to keep anything for himself 
alone ; on that condition he could not accept of the furs. 
He was often persecuted and stigmatised as a heretic ; but 
his patience and gentleness never feuled him for a moment; 
and he used to say, " Let me suffer ever so much perse- 
cution, when I bethink me of the fervent penitence of that 
poor woman " — refeiring to one who had been converted by 
his means from a life of licentiousness and crime — '^ the 
bitterest cup becomes sweet to me, for all / suffer is as 
nothing compared to the grief of that one woman." 

The enemies of Militz at length extracted from his ser- 
mons twelve articles, which they sent to a certain Master 
Elonkot, an agent of theirs, probably himself a Bohemian, 
who happened to be present at the papal court in Avignon. 
It is very manifest how wide an influence Militz must have 
already gained by means of his school. The pope saw 
clearly that such doctrines would be disseminated through 
Bohemia, Poland, and Silesia. He put forth several bxQls 
to the archbishop of Gnesen, the bishop of Breslau, the 
archbishop of Prague, and to the emperor Charles IV. He 
expressed his surprise to the bishops that they should have 
tolerated until now the spread of such heretical, schismatic 
doctrines through so wide a circle ; called upon them to 
suppress the same, and bringMilitz and his adherents to pun- 

* Propter (|uod dnm omnibus libris, qnos solos pro docendo habnorat, 
et paucos obligavit, vendidit et expenmt, are the words of Afotth. of 
Janow. 

t Matth. of Janow remarks, after the words just cited : Tnno muta- 
ando a divitibiis et rogando non sine magnis contomeliis et repnlsa 
discurrendo. 
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idhment. Yet even Gregory XL must assuredly have been 
still somewhat uncertain bimself whether wrong had not 
been done to Militz ; for he uses the qualifying expressions, 
— " If it is 80 "— " If you find that it is so."* In the bull 
addressed to the emperor Charles, he says : '* We have 
recently learned from the report of several credible 
persons, that a certain priest MihtZy formerly a canonical 
at Prague, under the garb of sanctity, but in the spirit of 
temerity and selfoonoeit, has taken upon himself the 
calling to preach which does not belong to him, and has 
dared to teach openly in your dominions many errors, 
which are not only bad and rash, but also heretical and 
schismatic, extremely mischievous and dangerous to the 
fiuthfiil, especially tiie simple." When the pope's bull 
arrived at Prague, the archbishop was confoimded. He 
caused Militz to be cited, and complained to him of his 
perplexity. Militz, however, remained perfectly tranquil 
m die consciousness of his innocence, and t)id the arch- 
bishop take courage, as his conscience was clear. He 
placed his trust in Ood and in the power of the truth ; 
these would triumph over every assault. He went to 
Avignon in the year 1374 ; but died there while his cause 
was still pending.f 

In connection with Militz we should notice Conrad of 
Waldhausen,^ a G^nnan from Austria, who was distin- 

'*' Amudes Baynaldi, torn. YII. 1374 ad aim. Nr. 10 and 11, p. 251. 
. t We follow here ihe report of Hattk. of Janow, as the one most 
yrortbj of credence, who Ba3rB of Militz : ATenione exnlans est mortuus. 
It must be an error, when it is said, in the biography published by 
Balbinns, that he went to Borne. This error might easily arise from 
the confonn^ng togetiier of the curia Bomana and the cnria Ayenio- 
nensis. It mnrt aim be a mistakfl that, as the report in Balbin has it, 
Militz retomed back to Pragne and died there. We might suggest the 
inqniry, whether, in tiie biography preserved in Balbin, a report got up 
in the lifetime of Militz, and another composed after his death, may 
not be blended together. 

X This Conrad of Waldhausen first became better known through 
the researches of Palacky, to whom I am indebted for the first onil 
oommnnications respecting hhn (see his History of Bohemia, 3, 1, 163 ff, 
and note 225), and through those of P. Jordan in his paper, ** Die 
Yorlaiifer des Unssitenthums in Bohmen,*' which learned man may 
also have availed himself of Palacky's researches. An erroneously 
printed passage in Gochlieus (Historiffi Hussitamm, lib. XII. p. 42% 
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guished in Bohemia as a preaclieT full of zeal for reform.* 
He belonged to the order of St. Augostin, and exerted a 
great influence, at first as a priest, by his sermons, in 
Vienna,'£rom the year 1345 and onvrard, throngh a period 
of fifteen years.! Within this period fell the jubilee al- 
ready mentioned as having been proclcdmed by pope 
Clement VI. While an opportnnity of this sort would be 
seized upon by the common preachers of indulgences to do 
still greater mischief to the souls of men, Conrad of Wald- 
hausen would feel himself called upon the more to wake up 
the attention of the misguided people as a preacher of re* 
pentance. Without contending against the determinations 
of that church doctrine, to which he himself was devoted, 
he might still endeavour to counteract the pernicious in- 
fluence of the ordinary preachers of indulgences, and to 
direct men's attention to the internal moral conditions 
which were required in order to derive any true benefit 
from indulgences. It seems, that he was led by this occa- 
sion of the jubilee to make the pilgrimage himself to 
Bome, and that, on this journey, and cSter his return from 
it, he laboured as a preacher of repentance in Austria and 

taken from the writing of a contemporary of Hosb, the Bohemian 
theologian Andiew of Broda« who wrote against Hubb, caused this fore- 
runner of Huss to be forgotten and to be confounded with onotiier 
castigator of the corrupt clergy, the Cistercian John of Stekna : when 
the mends of Huss, for example, said in his justification, that he was 
persecuted merely on account of his castigatory discouises against the 
corrupt clergy, this Andrew of Broda replied, by appealing to the ex- 
amples of those three castigatory preachers before him, Militz, the 
above-mentioned Conrad, and John of Stekna, who, however, had not 
beon accused of hcresy^ ; and he says in this connection : Nam et ab 
antiquis temporibus Milicius, Conradus, Bczekna et alii cast. The 
simple fact, that the two last names were not separated ficom each 
other by a comma, led to the entiro mistake. 

* Matth. of Janow characterises both Milits and Conrad of Wald- 
hausen as men faU of the spirit of Elijah. He says : Coniadua 
Walthauser, homoutique religiosus et devotus, quidictis suis et scriptis 
principales metropoles sanct» ecclesi» repleverunt utoote Bomam et 
Avenionem, ubi Papa, et Bohemiam atque Pragam, ubi ecclesiffi im- 
peratoris. Unus ipsorum Conradus in Praga occubuit, ubi Cesar, c»t. 

t Wo take this from a remark made by the man himself in his piece 
in defence of himself, composed in 1364, and still unpublished : Jam 
per quindccim annos laboriosse coram dudbus Austria) coramque po- 
pulo multo palam concione cset. 
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Bohemia, till he amved at Prague. We take this from his 
own writings. For when, at some later period, his violent 
enemies of the two orders of mendicant friars accused him 
of disturbing everywhere by his sermons the public peace, 
— a charge often brought against preachers who, by their 
searching discourses, produced some moToment which was 
opposed to the selfish interests of many, — ^he, in defending 
himself, compares this accusation with the one brought 
against Christ, namely, that he stiired up Ihe people ; that 
he taught from city to city, in the whole land of Judcea, 
beginning from Galilee even unto Jerusalem; where he 
remarks : ** And so they say of me : * He has set the people 
in commotion, beginning — and herein, at least, they speak 
the truth — ^beginning from Borne, the seat of the apostoli- 
cal chair, in the year of the jubilee, and teaching ijirough 
all Austria even to this city of Prague, from this time, by 
Gtod^B wonderful dealing, become an imperial city.' "* This 
happened, therefore, in the year 1350. By these labours 
he must have become known to the king of Bohemia, the 
emperor Charles IV., who sought in every way to advance 
the interests of the Bohemian people. The ^nperor en* 
deavonred to secure him for this country, and, in the year 
1360, he was called, as parish priest, to the city of Leit- 
meritz. Partly his earnest wish to labour on a wider scale 
for the salvation of souls and against the corruption of 
these times, an opportunity for which was offered to him 
at Prague, and partly a controversy in which he became 
involved with a convent of Dominicans and Franciscans, 
who sought to circumscribe the activity of the parish 
priest, and to take everything into their own hands, in- 
duced him to make his appearance as a preacher in Pra^e. j* 

* Oommovit poptdmn docens per unlTersam Anstriam, incipiens, tit 
vemm saltern in hoc dicant, a Bomana ciyitate sedls apostoliese, anno 
JnbilfBO doeens per nniyersam Aiistriam usqne hano soil, in Pragam, 
ex tunc mirabiliter Dei dispensatn civitatem imperialem. 

t Conrad's opponents allege, as the reason vrhj he left his parish, 
what he himse^ stated : (Scripsemnt, me dixisse in quodam seimone, 
causam, qnare in paroohia mea non resldeiem, esse), quia ipsam dno 
monasteria fratmm mendicantinm attennassent ibidem, et esset ratio, 
quia abstnlissent ribi populnm sniun, et sibi attraxissent. And ho 
CTants that this was one reason, but not the only one, nor the chief one. 
Beflpondeo, quod ista omnia sunt vera^ pneter hoc, qnod dixenmt, esso 
hoc pittdpnam oansam sed taniam ftiit ooncansa. 
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He preached, first, for a year, in the ohtirch of St. Galli, in 
Prague.* But the crowd of people who were impressed 
hj his preaching constantly increased ; and, as he thought 
it wrong to withhold God's word £rom any one who was 
drawn to hear it, hut felt bound to labour for the salvation 
of as many as he could, he preached, the church being no 
longer large enough for his audience, in the open market- 
place to the vast crowds who there assembled around him. 
He also, like Militz, supposed that he saw in the anti- 
christian spirit of his times, the signs of the last propara- 
tory epoch which was to precede the second advent of 
Ohrist ; and his sermons were frequently taken up in di* 
recting the attention of his hearers to these signs, in warn- 
ing them against the impending dangers, exhorting them 
to watchfulness over themselves, and against the insidious 
spread of antichristian corruption. ** Not willing," sayt^ 
he, '' that the blood of souls should be required at my 
hands, I traced, as I was able, in the holy Scripture, the 
future dangers impending over the souls of men."f Accord- 
ingly he attacked, in his sermons, the prevailing vices in 
all ranks of society ; the pride of dress in the women ; 
usury ; lightness, and vanity in the youth. Many, under 
the influence of his preaching, experienced an entire change 
of heart. He produced such an effect on many usurers 
that they restored back their wrongful gains : this he re- 
quired tiiem to do as evidence of their conversion. A 
certain yomig man, by the name of Slanko, was looked upon 
as one of the most remarkable examples of his singular 

I^ower in reaching the souls of men. This person took the 
ead among the giddy, light-minded youth, given up to 
every vanity.^ Without any purpose of devotion he visited 
the churches, where he amused himself with looking round 
upon the young ladies, nodding to them, and throwing 
pebbles at them, even during the fasts ; and so he went on 
during all the first part of the time that Conrad was preach- 

* His own words are : Ego Conrados in Waldhausen piofeflsus or- 
dinem S. Augnstini canonicorom regalarinm et Lothomir Pragensis 
diOBceaeos Plebanos Terbum Dei in ciyitate Pragensi quasi per annum 
continunm prs^cassem in ecdesia S. Qalli. 

t Nolens sanguinem animamm de numibns mfia requiri, eqnidem in 
Scriptnris Sanctis Tidi fidelins, at potoi, pericnla animarum futuia. 
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ing at Prague. But, struck by some remark of the 
preacher, he changed his whole course of life, became one 
of his most attentive and devout hearers, to be found always 
by his side ; and Conrad often alluded to the change that 
had taken place in him, as evidence of the power of trans- 
forming grace.* 

Even the Jews often went to hear him preach. Some of 
his friends would have prevented this ; but Conrad, who 
was zealous for the salvation of aR human souls, and could 
not. approve of this exclusion of the Jews, reminded his 
friends that, according to the prophecy of Isaiah, their 
conversion in great numbers was some time or other to be 
expected. They ought never to doubt of the power of the 
gospel and of £vine grace. He would pleasantly remark 
that '* if it was in the power of divine grace to change the 
worldly heart of a Slanko, why might it not also overcome 
the unbelief of the Jews ?"f He thus speaks of the matter 
himself: '* It so happened that many Jews, of both sexes, 
attended my preaching, sitting and standing promiscuously 
in the crowd among the Christians ; and it was told me 
that a number of Christians supposed that the Jews must 
be avoided, and wished to prevent them from attending 
my preaching for the future. I then said : I have heard 
tlukt some of you have been keeping away the Jews, who 
Were attentive hearers, from my sermons. I beg you not 
to do this again ; for the last day is approaching, before 
which, according to Isaiah, all tike Jews are to be con- 
verted. Peradventure some one of these may, by the grace 
of God, be converted." And to show that this was by no 
means impossible, he cites the example of Slanko. 

In pointing beyond a mere outside Christianity to its 

* Conrad 8a3rB of him: Hie ftieratTaldeincliacipUnatcis ante adyentom 
meiun inPragam. Ita qnando clYlsaa, qidbns honisabat, vel qtisB- 
ctmqne ali» radebant in qnadia^esima in prsBdicatione, jaciebat super 
eamm capillos. Etiam in prinoipio adventas mei in Pragam fttit aU- 
qnamdin inquietiiB ; postea fttit conyersas cmn mnltisaliiB complicibua 
stiis ejnsdem yanilatis, quod yalde deyote mecnin aedebat in quadra- 
gesima ad sermonem. 

t The words of Conrad : De hoc jayene jocoee dixi, argnens per 
locnm a minori, sciens qnod nom segre ferret et quia bonus amicus 
meuB esset, et de hoc gaudebat: & quo conyersus est iUe^ posset 
etiam Judieus conyertL 
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tme essence, in exposing the Tarious ways in which men 
deceived themselves with regard to the demands of Chris- 
tianity, the various means resorted to for the purpose of 
hushing the alarms of coiiscience, and holstering up a life 
of immorality, he was led to contend earnestly against the 
influence of the mendicant friars, who hy their mock-sanc- 
tity imposed on the multitude, while: they encouraged and 
promoted the false reliance in various outward works ; and 
in warning men against thp false prophets who were to 
appear in the last times, he felt compelled tp draw his 
illustrations chiefly from the mendicants. He spoke with 
great emphasis against every species of simony, but espe- 
cially against that form of it which was stealthily practised 
under the garb of absolute poverty by the begging-monks. 
Simony he pronounced to be heresy. There was, as he 
thought, a still worse heresy than that of th^ Pnetmatomachi^ 
who declared the Holy Ghost to be a mere creature; 
namely when, by simony, the Holy Ghpst wai? employed 
as a means of getting money. The former only made the 
Holy Ghost a ministrant creature to God the Father ; but 
they who practised simony made the Holy Ghost their own 
spirit, their own minister.* He regarded it as no better 
than simony, to ask pay for taking in and nursing the sick, 
and to decline receiving young women or young men into 
the convents except for a certain stipulated sum. He had 
applied at first to Ernest, archbishop of Prague, and re- 
quested him to put a stop to this simony. But this prelate 
assured him that it was out of his power; most of the 
convents being exempted from his jurisdiction, and under 
the control of priors of the mendicant order.f No other 
course remained for him, therefore, but to lift up his voice 
against the evil, in his sermons and in his intercourse with 
men. He inveighed against the mook-sanotity of the 

* nu enim Maoedomani creatuiam et senmm Dei Patris et SHii 
Spiritum Sanctum deliraado fatebaotpr. Isti vero ewidem SpiritimL 
Sanotiun efficiunt auum semun, quia diveadaat ipsam qiiasi adyersarii 

t This Goniad relates himself : Domino archiepiscopo Pragensi id 
ipsiim significare, quod taUbi^i, ne fierent, remedium adhiberet (^por- 
tunum. Qui respondit, quod monastena monialium fere omnia essent 
ab ejus cura in oivitate Pragensi exempta, sed sub alls fratnun ordinum 
mendicantium, ut communiter essent. 
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monks, who endearottred to deceiTe the simple to the great 
injury of their souls ; and through weak-minded, bigoted 
females, in particular, introduced their corrupting influence 
into families, procured legacies to be made to their order, 
and its superior holiness to be cozomended, so as to induce 
parents to give up to them their boys. '^ These persons,'' 
he says, *' often deceive the simf^, by pretending to a 
holy poverty, putting on the garb of an hypocritical sanc- 
tity ; and whilst, for outside show, they carry that devotion 
on tiieir lips, which is not, I fear, in their hearts, they rob 
those who confess to them of what belongs rightfully, when 
they have done with it, to their heirs. But let these 
simple persons hear what our Lord threatens to such, in 
his parables (Matt, xxiii. 23)."* No man, he held, could 
be forced to be virtuous. All goodness must proceed from 
free choice and conviction. Hence he objected to the prac- 
tice, customary with parents, of carrying their childi*en to 
the convents, where they were to be put under a perpetual 
vow to the monastic l^e, though it was quite uncertain 
whether they would be fitted for it or willing to undertake 
it on arriving at mature years. **They only," he said, 
** who are led by the Spirit of Gk)d, are the sons of God. 
That which the Spirit only can effect, is not to be forcibly 
imposed upon one from without." We recognise, in all 
this, the Augustinian; one on whom the doctrines of 
Augustin had exerted a great and decided influence. He 
himself remarks, in clearing himself from the reproaches 
which were thrown on him for using such expressions: 
** Because I was informed that the people of Prague had 
been persuaded by those monks to vow the consecration to 
their orders of boys still in the mother's womb, and to give 
them the names of the saints of those orders, I spoke pub- 
licly against such a practice, except on the express condi- 
tion that their children should be held to such vows only 
in case they met with their own concurrence when they 
came of agcf For otherwise it would inevitably be at- 

^ * Immo tales creberrime prsstextu suae sanctse paupertatis et habitn 
simulatse sanctitatis Bunplices decipientes et eoixun devotionibus, ore, 
sed ut timeo, non corde ostensis, confitentes, priyant bonis suis, quibns 
post mortem deberent viyere hseredes eorum. Sed audiant, quid do- 
minus talibns in figura similitudinis comminetur. 

t Quia homines civitatis Pragensis audiebam per prsedictos fratres^ 
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tended with danger to the souls of both parents.'* There- 
fore he held parents responsible for the injniy which might 
accrue to their children, if such a mode of life was forced 
upon them contrary to their own wishes. He had nothing 
to say against the monastic life, in itself considered. But 
he made a distinction between this life and the strange 
offshoots from it, against which he felt it the more in- 
cumbent on him to warn men, in proportion to the high 
regard which he entertained for the institution. Beferring 
to the remarks of Augustin, he declared, that while in 
monasticism, if it corresponded to its idea, was to be found 
the most peifect mode of Christian life ; so in it, when de- 
generated, was also to be found the greatest wickedness. 
Eefusing to retract what he had said on this point, but 
rather confirming it, he wrote : *' I say and write what I 
never wrote, or said from the pulpit, before, moved to do 
this now by such an unwarranted contradiction, that he 
who has a son or friend whom he loves, and whose welfEire 
he holds dear, should no more allow him to enter into one 
of these orders — ^in which manifestly, and as it were by 
authority, owing to the corrupt influence of a bad custom, 
it has become necessary to live contrary to the rule of the 
orders and to the profession — than he who wants to cross 
the Dcmube, should voluntarily embark in a leaky craft, 
thereby exposing his life to danger."* And after quoting 
certain remarks of St. Bernard, referring to the degeneracy 
of the monks, he adds : " But I say, St Bernard, what 
would thy language be now, didst &ou behold the mendi- 
cant friars sitting in those splendid palaces, which they 
own in spite of the apostolical prohibition!" It were 
better, he thinks, only for the sake of escaping corruption 

ut pueri adhnc in ventris matrum existentes sols ordinlbus yoverent, 
procttrari et nomina sanctonim yel aanctarum sal ordinis nominari, 
qu8B ne fierent ut potui publico piohibui, nisi si hoc pacto sui piimum 
voluiasent hoc yotum, cum ad anuos discretioiiis perYeuerlt» suo libero 
arbitrio ratificare. 

* Dico et scribo, quod prius nunquam scripgi yel dizi in ambone, tali 
contradictione iQdebita motus, quod quilibet nabens puerum yel amicum 
diligens, (j^uem yelit salyari, yideat, ne in aliquem ordinem ip80B intrare 

C:uret, m quo manifeste et quasi jam ex auctoritate propter corrupte- 
praysB consuetudinis sit necesse viyere contra re^am ejusdem ordi- 
nis et professLonem, attendens, quod nullus yolens Danubium transire, 
eponte intraret nayem corruptam, ubi tamen esset in periculo coipus. 
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and securing salvation, to remain in the world ; for, as well 
in the monastic life as in the world, Pure worship and 
undefiled before God and the Father is this : to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep one's 
self unspotted from the world. To the monks who trusted 
in the holiness of their order, he applied what John the 
Baptist had said in rebuking the theocratical pride of the 
Jews, that God was able, out of these stones, to raise up 
children to Abraham. ** No monk," says he, " is entitled 
to hope that he shall be saved because the founder of his 
order was a holy man ; it would be precisely the same as 
if I should hope in St. Augustin, and expect to be made 
blessed by his holiness without any good works of my 
own." *• I believe," says he, *'that if St. Francis himself 
should find fault with them for their wickedness, he must 
prove, according to their own professions, to be a bad man, 
and they would never acknowledge him as the founder of 
their order ; so very fEir, alas ! have they departed from the 
purify of their foundation, and from thir original poverty. 
He distinguishes, indeed, the primitive mode of living 
among the mendicants, as laid down by their rule, from 
that which contradicted it ; yet it is very evident, that he 
was very far from regarding the institution of the mendi- 
cant orders, in itself considered, as the highest degree of 
the imitation of Christ. On the contrary, he disputes the 
position, that such poverty corresponded to the original 
type of the life of Christ. He affirms that Christ never 
begged. In proof of this, he states that when Christ paid 
the tribute for himself and for Peter, he did not beg it, but 
caused it to be found in the mouth of the fish'; that Christ 
was styled not the carpenter's son merely, but the car- 
penter ; explaining the words, " Is not this the carpenter's 
son?" as if the people had said. We have not seen him 
studying, but at work with his feither the carpenter. He 
offered to give sixty groats to any one who could cite a 
single passage from the New Testament, showing that 
Christ had ever begged.* He himself repented, as it would 
seem, of his earlier mode of life, which his order had im- 

* Dixi, quod quicimq^ue ex iis fuerit primiiB, qui ostenderit mihi ex 
Bcriptora canonica, Ohnstum mendicasse, cnjns rationes solvere non 
poflsim, dabo mbi imam sexagenariam groflsorum pro cappa paxmi nidis. 
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posed; for he says: ''O, had I but known it ten years 
ago, I would then, for the glory of God, have devoted my- 
self entirely to study; but from henceforth I will con- 
secrate my whole life. to study, to the cultivation of a 
prayerful spirit and to preaching." He contests the notion, 
that it was a peculiarly holy and meritorious work to give 
alms to the monks, instead of providing for the support of 
the truly necessitous poor. ** Oh," he writes, " what will 
the Lord say, in that day of fearful judgment, to those who, 
when they were not needy themselves, snatched away their 
alms from the truly poor, the real be^ars I Assuredly will 
it be in his power to say, I was hungry, and ye gave me 
no meat : ye took away from me, what was to serve as my 
food. Mudi rather," said he, " shoxQd we give to the poor and 
to the true beggars, than to a rich and strong man, who begs 
while he might work. And I believe," he proceeds, " all 
men of sound imderstanding would agree with me in this ; 
though not an individual would say that we are bound to 
give to the rich man, rather than to the poor Lazarus ; that 
we should give to those that riot at feasts, and leave to die, 
of hunger, the poor beggars who seek to feed themselves 
with the crumto that fall from the table." He bore his 
testimony against the fraudful quackery carried on with 
pretended relics of saints. ** The people," said he, " often 
allow themselves to be imposed upon with relics. A head 
of St. Barbara, it was reported, existed somewhere in 
Prussia ; and yet many held that they had such a head in 
Prague." And he adds, in confirmation: "So true is it, 
that they often love the perishable bodies of saints more 
than their meritorious works for the sake of the kingdom 
of heaven ; when the truth is that the saints do not make 
holiness, but holiness made the saints ; therefore holiness 
should not be loved less than the saints."* He applies to 
them what Christ says of the Pharisees, who garnished the 
sepulchres of the murdered prophets, while in heart they 
resembled their murderers. The reason why they honoured 
the tombs of the prophets, Christ tells them, was that they 

* Quod sicnt yenim est, quod ssepe plus dilignnt pereuntia sancto- 
rum corpora, quam imitentur et diligantur propter coeleste regniun 
ipsorum merita, cum tamen saucti non fecerint sanctitatem, sed sancti- 
tas sanctos. Undo sanctitas nou minus quam sancti esset diligeAda. 
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found it a source of gain. They deceived the simple by 
this show of religion.* While Conrad prevailed on the 
usurers, who were converted under his sermons, to prove 
the sincerity of their repentance by returning the gains 
they had made from imlawful interest, to those whom they 
had robbed, directly contrary to this was the practice of 
the mendicants, who tranquillised the consciences of 
usurers, by inspiring in them a false confidence in absolu- 
tion, because they ministered to their avarice. He could 
lay it to their charge, that they had absolved from all his 
sins, and buried with ceremonious pomp, a usurer who had 
never restored back his unlawful gains, though he had 
made a large donation to them.! He reproaches them with 
the folly of celebrating mass for him whose soul might, in 
all probability, be with that of the rich man in hell.} He 
says of the mendicants : " We may see those who would 
be pillars of the church, strolling about in the cities, or to 
the castles, and through the country, without returning to 
their convents for two or more months ; and there is no- 
thing which they preach more zealously than, ** Give us, 
and we will pray for you." Thus they sought only their 
own, and not the things which are Jesus Christ's, and laid 
the foundation of endless troubles in the church.§ One 
effect of his own preaching, he tells us, was that the mendi- 
cants lost all their hearers.j| He says that their preachers 
had, often, not more than four bigoted women, Beguins as 
they were called, to hear their German sermons.lT But 

* Quia sepulcia prophetarum pecuniam ils solvebaut, simplices per ' 
hujugmodi f^eciem religionis decipiebant. 

t Conrad's words : Ipsum, postposita omniiun conscientia, in ecclesia 
sua abaolutom sac decreto ab omnibus pecoatis suis, gloriose et cum 
magna procesedone fratrom altisone cantando per pontem apportatum 
sepelissent. 

X Non attendentes, quod anima illius cum divite epulone fuisset in 
inferno sepulta. 

§ Eos, qui se dicunt columnas ecolesisB, per viilaa, civitates» castra 
discurrentes vidisses, sed infra duos menses vel quod amplius ad mona- 
steria non redeuntes, et nil aliud ita ferventa sicut '* Date nobis, et 
orabimus pro vobis " prsdicantes, et tantum qua sua sunt, et non Jesu 
Christi qusBrentes, et infinita scandala in ecclesia ponentes. 

[| Yidentes se ab omnibus auditoribus suis dereUctos. 

^ AUbi vel in suis monasteriis populum nullum, sed quatuor beginas vel 
quinque in sermonibus suis Teutonicis, ut hodiema declamat evidentia. 
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they made use of these women, who were so devoted to 
them, as tools to get up a party against Conrad, whom they 
hated. " Then I saw," he writes, " that they whispered, 
in their corners, calumnious reports about my sermons and 
my doctrines, that they muttered against me, and through 
their Beguins inflamed the minds of the people with hosti- 
lity to my doctrine ; and that they declamed against me in 
the public market-place," &c.* Applying to his own case 
the parable of the sheep and good shepherd, he says of his 
opponents: ''Should they come into my fold, I do not 
believe that my flock would be led far astray by them * but 
I would give them a taste of the salt of God's word ; for 
these sheep will not care for the barren and perhaps noxious 
pasturage which others would give them, but, as I hope, 
will follow the voice of their shepherd, when they hear it, 
as the salt which cannot lose its savour. "f The mendicant 
monks reproached him with having forsaken his parish, 
and made his appearance ere called for, as a preacher in 
Prague. But he met them by appealing to the divine call 
which had moved him to preach in Prague, characterising 
these monks themselves, who would hinder another from 
preaching, as dumb dogs.f He says : *' He who is afraid 
to speak the truth, is not a true preacher sent of God. 
Unmoved, therefore, will I praise the Word, O Lord, in 
thee, and not be afraid. I long after the glory of our 
Saviour." " While I am willing to answer them," he says, 
" who say Christ has not sent me, I am greatly at a loss 
when I ask what the proof is of their own mission. For 
if we look at the heart and the conduct as the proof of those 
who are sent of God, it will be evident that by them the 
rules of Christ are not at all observed. For Christ said to 
his preachers, when he sent them forth. Freely ye have 
received, freely give. But no sooner have they a congre- 

* £t per Beginas suae homines inducere ad oppoedtionem doctrinsd 
mess et in publico foro declamare, cast. 

t Non credo, quod amplius sinant se duci per ipsos oviculas meas, 
sed dabo eis de sale verbi Dei, sicut potero ad lingendum, quia non 
curabunt infructuosa et forte noxia pascua aliorum, sed suum pastorem 
audientes, ut spero, vocem ejus sequentur tanquam sal non infatuandum. 

X FopuLum, quos turn etiam recedente me non multum curassent, 
cum omnes facti sint quasi canes muti. 
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gation, than they set up a money table to make money out of 
their hearers.*' When Conrad had thus turned against 
him the hatred of the mendicants, no pains were spared on 
their part to convict him of heresy, and expose him to 
persecution. They forgot the mutual jealousies and ani- 
mosities which generally divided Dominicans and Francis- 
cans, and entered into a league against their common 
enemy. He compared one of these coalitions with the 
alliance of Herod and Pilate against Christ.* As Conrad 
had won the warm esteem and affection of multitudes, his 
enemies by their persecutions of him drew the hatred of 
the people upon themselves, which they signified by fre- 
quently assaulting their agents, though never put up to 
tiiis by Conrad. When they accused him of stirring up the 
people against them, he could reply to them with truth, 
that they had brought this shame upon themselves by their 
crafty plots against him, and would do so again, as often 
as they tried the same experimentf 

In the year 1364, when the general of the Dominican 
order, who was at the same time papal legate, visited Prague, 
the two orders of the Dominicans and Franciscans; of whom 
we have just spoken, drew up in. concert 29 articles, which 
they had extracted from his sermons, and placed them in 
the hands of the archbishop of Prague, that he might be 
brought up for examination on these charges. The arch- 
bishop upon this convoked an assembly which was nume- 
rously attended ; but, on the day appointed for the trial, no 
one dared to appear against Conrad as a public accuser. 
He afterwards composed a paper in defence of himself, of 
which we have freely made use in the preceding narrative. 
He showed, first, that his opponents had either exaggerated 
or misconstrued his language ; then he repeated, for sub- 
stance, what he had actually said, and what had induced 
his opponents to accuse him of heresy. When they com- 
plained that he disturbed everywhere the public peace, his 
reply was : ** I say, that in my sermons I never aimed at 
disturbing the public peace, and never have disturbed it ; 

* His words are : Buo magni hostes sibi mntuo fnemnt conciliati. 

t Ipsi sibi ipais causa horum opprobriorum prseteritorum et interea 
secntomm et etiam fatoromm per saam indiyioBam et malitiosam mei 
yexationem. 
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I mean the peace of tlie good." He adverts to the example 
of Christ, who, in his intercourse with the scribes and 
Pharisees, imdoubtedly disturbed the peace; even as he 
said, I am not come to bring peace on the earth, but a sword. 
'* When I am complained of, then, for disturbing such peace 
as this, I take it cheerfully," for our Lord says : " So per- 
secuted they the prophets which were before you," &o. 
He refers to the zeal of Elisha against the golden calves set 
up by Jeroboam, and remarks: '* These golden calves, 
many in our time would be strongly opposed to have tiius 
thrown away. They would prefer to have them used to de- 
corate the bodies of the saints, and thus add to their gains.* 
Oh, how many are there, who would suffer a great deal for 
their order, but who could not be induced to suffer even a 
little in the way of preaching the pure truth !" Still later 
in the season of the same year, the archduke Eudolph of 
Austria, being on a visit to Prague, wished to get Conrad 
back again to Vienna ; but the latter could not be induced 
to go, being fully persuaded that it was his duty to remain 
still in the blessed circle of his labours in Prague, whatever 
persecution he might have to encounter. He pleaded the 
obligations under which he had been laid by the emperor as 
his excuse for not accepting the invitation. | Thus Conrad 
continued to labour in Prague, finally as parish priest of the 
Teyn church, till his death, which happened in 1369. 

If the two persons of whom we have just spoken were 
distii]^ished for their activity as practical men, and pre- 
pared the way by this means for the reformatory tendencies 
in the Bohemian church, the same thing cannot indeed be 
said of Matthias of Janow ; but his inferioriiy as a practical 
man was more than compensated by the wide influence he 
exerted through his writings and by his scientific exposition 
of principles. In his works we may find not only the re- 
formatory ideas which passed over from him to Huss, but 
also the incipient germs of those Christian principles which 
at a later period were unfolded, in Germany, by Luther, 

* Wa words : Quos nostri temporis qnidam neqnaquam sic abjicerent, 
imo inde sanctoram corpora, ut inde consequerentor majora Incra, yes- 
tirent. 

t His words : Me hoc facere non posse, qui per domintun imperatorem 
essem beneficiatua. 
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although the latter never came directly under the influence 
of Matthias of Janow. Of Hues it may be said with more 
truth, that he fell behind Matthias of Janow, than that he 
passed beyond him. Matthias of Janow, son of Wenzel of 
Janow, a Bohemian knight, had resided six years at the 
university of Paris, pursuing philosophical and theological 
studies ; hence he was called the Parisian master (magister 
Parisiensis). But the man who contributed most to the 
particular shaping of his later religious and theological de- 
velopment was Militz, a man the general impression of 
whose life filled him with such profound and enthusiastic 
admiration. It is plain, from his writings, that he had tra- 
velled much in Germany and in Italy ; and that he had 
visited Rome. He shows a familiar acquaintance with the 
relations and the customs of different countries. Thus, in 
speaking of his residence in Lucca, under pope Urban VI., 
he mentions a law which he there heard promulgated, 
directing that unmarried females should neither wear orna- 
ments of gold or silver, nor any dress offending against the 
strictest mlea of moral proprieiy .• He seems in the earKer 
part of his life, to have been given to the prevailmg notions 
and tendencies of his time ; until, perhaps through the in- 
fluence of Militz, he became penetrated with that holy fire, 
as he expresses it, which left him no rest.']' In stiU another 
place, he speaks of this revolution in his religious experi- 
ence, stating how, in the light of God's word, the corruption 
of the church of his time, by which he himself was affected, 
first became clearly apparent to him, and how, by the grace 
of God, he had been rescued from it. ** Once," says he, 
'' my mind was encompassed by a thick wall ; I thought of 
nothing but what delighted the eye and the ear, till it 
pleased the Lord Jesus to draw me as a brand from the 
burning. And while I, worst slave to my passions, was 
resisting him in every way, he delivered me from the 
flames of Sodom, and brought me into the place of sorrow, 

* Sed et in Lucca solemni in Lombardia clYltate tempore papsd 
Urbani VI. audivi publico pervicos etpIateasvocepraBconisproclamari, 
quod mnlieres innuptse non deferant aurum et argentom, nee non alias 
qnascnuque vestes impndicas et profanas. In his book hereafter to be 
cited. 

t We shall presently cite these words more at length. 
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of great adversities and of much contempt. Then first I 
became poor and contrite ; and searched with trembling 
the word of God. I began to admire the truth in the holy 
Scriptures, to see how, in all things, it must be exactly 
fulfilled ; then first I began to wonder at the deep wiles of 
Satan, to see how he darkened the minds of all, even those 
who seemed to think themselves wisest." After describing 
how he thus came to understand the corruption of the 
church,* he says : ** And there entered me, that is, into my 
heart, a certain unusual, new, and powerful fire, but a very 
blessed fire, and which still continues to bum within me, 
and is kindled the more in proportion as I lift my soul in 
prayer to God and to our Lord Jesus Christ the crucified ; 
and it never abates nor leaves me, except when I forget the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and fail to observe the right discipline 
in eating and drinking ; then I am enveloped in clouds, and 
unfitted for all good works, till, with my whole heart and 
with deep sorrow I return to Christ, the true physician, 
the severe judge, he who punishes all sin, even to idle 
words and foolish thoughts."! And he' moreover intimates 
that, before this, he shared in an opinion which belonged 
to the common church spirit, though a new light dawned 
afterwards on his mind ; he thought, namely, before he had 
experienced that internal change in his views and feelings, 
with the majority of the clergy, that the laity ought to be 
kept from frequent participation of the Lord's supper. He 

* Et piissiiniis Jesas elevayit mentem meam, nt cognoscerem homines 
absorptos a yanitate; et tunc legens intellexi lucide abominationem 
desolationis, stantem late, nimis alte et firmiter in loco sancto csBt. 
De sacerdot. et monach. camalinm abominatione, in Hnss's Works, 
Norib. 1558, 1, fol. 398, p. 2, cap. 22. 

t Et ingressus est in me, id est in pectus meum, qnidam ignis etiam 
coiporaliter subtilis, nonis, fortis et mnsitatos, sed valde dulcissimus : 
et continuatus usque modo, et selnper tanto magis succenditur, quanto 
magis elevor ra oratione ad Deum et Dominum Jesum Christum cruci- 
fixum; et nunquam recedit, vel remittitur, nisi quando obliviscor 
Ghristi Jesu, quando relaxo disciplinam in comedendo vel potando. 
Ibid. This extract is taken from a piece in the above-cited work of 
Janow, which may be found, under the title De sacerdotum et mona- 
chorum camalium abominatione, printed among the works of Hubs, and 
under his name, I. fol. 376, seq. I was betrayed into a mistake when 
I made use of this extract as belonging to Huss, in my account of the 
life of that reformer, in my "Kleine Gelegenheitschriften." Berlin, 
1829, S. 223. 
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himself says : " Concerning the jealousy and pride of those 
clergymen who are displeased with the frequent partici 
pation of the Lord's supper by the laity, I am silent ; since 
I was myself, in like manner, tmder the influence of such 
feelings in former days; and I am conscious that I was, 
myself, oftentimes actuated by such jealousy when I, in 
like manner, dissuaded lay persons from such frequent en- 
joyment of the communion. I had not, as yet, experienced 
the singular light on this subject which came to me from 
above."* These words certainly do not refer merely to a 
change in his views on a particular point, but to one of a 
much deeper and more radical character ; for it is evident 
from them, that at an earlier period of his life he was 
affected with the same spiritual pride, the same contempt 
of the laity which others had ; was conscious of being an 
utter stranger to those ideas, that dawned later upon him, 
with regard to the universal priesthood of Christians. In 
the year 1381, he became a prebendary at Prague ; and the 
experience which he here gained of the worldliness of the 
higher clergy in the meetings of the cathedral chapter, is 
alluded to by himself, where he complains of the noisy 
squabbles of the procurators and advocates ; " which," says 
he, " any one will have it in his power to witness who is 
ever employed in their consistories, "f It was his parti- 
cular business to preside over the confessional, where 
doubtless would be manifested his great zeal for the spiritual 
good of souls, and where he had great opportunity to in- 
form himself more minutely of the good or bad in all classes 
of society, and of the religious wants of the people. That 
he did not fail to make the most of it is apparent from the 
observations which he has recorded in a work of his pre* 

* Taceo super hoc, de inyidia et snperbia talium, qnibns vexantur, 
cnin indignantur de commtmione frequente a plebejis, quia talibus ftii 
obnoxins shniliter, et me ipsam agitatom pluries inyidia recognovi, 
cnm similiter talem frequentem communionem sacramenti dissoadebam 
plebejis; adhuc non eram singnlari Inmine super hoc de excelso 
visitatus. 

t Lites, contenlaones, strepitns — , qnod videre poterit, qui in con- 
sistoriis illorum l^erit aliquando occnpatus. See the fiia^ent from 
the work of Matth. of Janow about to be mentioned, which wrongly 
goes tmder the name of Huss, in his work De Regno, Populo, Vita et 
Moribns Antichrist!, cap. 21, fol. 374, p. 2. 
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sentlj to be mentioned. He died before the end of the 
century, in the year 1394. 

The work from which we get the clearest insight into 
the spirit and influence of Matthias of Janow, is a piece of 
his own which still remains, in great part,* buried in 
manuscripts, entitled De Eegtdis Veteris et Novi Testamenti. 
The exegetical matter forms the smallest part of the whole. 
It is chiefly taken up with reflections on the history of the 
times and hints concerning the future, based on the rules 
of the Old and New Testaments, on the prophetical elements 
which they contain. Although there is a great deal in the 
details which is arbitrary, particularly in the apocalyptic 
calculations, yet grand prophetic glances into the future are 
also to be found. He portrays the utter corruption of the 
' church in all its parts, and explains the causes of it. Bis 
full intuition of uie present is here presented to view. It 
is not a coherent exposition : it seems to be made up of 
several independent treatises composed at different times. 
Hence we may notice repetitions ; certain fundamental 
ideas are erer turning up again. As a chronological 
characteristic we may notice, for example, that in one 
place seven years are supposed to be expunged after the 
beginning of the great papal schism which would bring it 
down to the year 1385 ; but, in other places, we find him 
referring to the synod held in Prague, in 1389, of which we 
shall speak hereaiter. Matthias of Janow himseK, speaking 
of the motives which induced him to write this work, says : 
** The Lord Jesus instructed me how to write all this which 
relates to the present condition of priests, that is, the carnal 
ones, and which throws light on the character of these 
times ; but what the end is in which all this is to result, he 
only knows who set me to work. And he sent me his 
spirit who shoots the fire into my bones and into my heart, 
leaving me no rest till I expose the hidden shame of the 
mother of harlots (the corrupt church as symbolized in 
Bevelation)." f . He has many things to complain of in the 

* All except the fragment above cited and published under the name 
of Hufis. Some interesting extracts from the work have been recently 
published by P. Jordan, in his paper, " Die Yorlaiifer des Hussitenthmns 
m Bohmen." 

t Dominus Jesus institnit me ad scribendum ea omnia, qusB oon- 
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clergy; that they were absorbed in worldly busineas, 
governed by worldly motives ; that they neglected spiritual 
things ; that the least of all their concerns was the study of 
the Bible and of the old church-teachers. He speaks of 
them as ** Men who knew nothing of the spirit of Jesus the 
crucified, who had never meditated day and night on the 
law of the Lord ; — carnal-minded priests. They are men/' 
he proceeds, " who are not wholly devoted to lie study of 
the holy Scriptures, who have not been instructed in them 
from their youth, yet, for all this, they boldly stand forth 
as teachers, because perhaps they possess a certain gift of 
elocution ; and they provide themselves with collections of 
sermons, postills for every day in the year, and so, without 
any further search into the holy Scriptures, they hold 
forth those current homilies, preaching with great ostenta- 
tion. They are people who know nothing about the Bible. 
Such persons do not preach from devotion, and from joy in 
the Divine Word, nor from zeal to edify the people ; but 
because this is the business assigned to them, or because 
they are fond of making a display of their skill in speak- 
ing, or because they are hnnting after popularity, and find 
gratification in being favoured and honoured by the people. 
So they have recourse to their collections of sermons, or 
put together fine words, and furnish out their discourses 
with stories, and with promises of large indulgences." It 
was already objected to the preachers of reform, to Janow, 
and men of a kindred spirit, that they exposed to the 
people, in the spoken language of the country, the wicked- 
ness of the clergy and monks, thus injuring their reputation. 
In defending himself against this reproach, Janow says, 
alluding to the words of Christ, (Matt. xvi. 6.) : " Here we 
find plainly refuted, those who in their sermons say the 
vices of the regular clergy and monks ought not to be 
exposed in discourses held in the spoken language of the 
country." The clergy and monks were not a little exaspe- 

tingiint statam prassentem Bacerdotiim, puta camalium, et qtue ex- 
plicant qnalitatem horum temporum ; ad quern antem finem hoc perve- 
niat, ipse solus novit, qui me ra id posuit ; et misit me spiritus ejus, qui 
mittit ignem in ossibus meis et in meo pectore, et quietum esse non 
sinit, quin revelem filium iniquitatis et perditionis, et quin denudem ao 
discoOperiam abdita decoris fomicariss mulieris. 
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rated by such admonitory discourses to the people. This 
preaching, they said, made them contemptible and odious 
to the people ; as if they themselves did not know or want 
to know the course pursued by Jesus the crucified ; for he 
purposely exposed before the masses of the people the hypo- 
crisy and wickedness of the religious orders of the teachers 
and priests, and exhorted his disciples to beware of their 
doctrines, although these priests were filled with rage and 
took the utmost offence at this. He offers as reasons for 
pursuing this course with the people, that it was necessary 
in order that the devout clergy and monks might not suffer 
injury from being confounded with those others, in order 
thit the piety of the former might shine forth more con- 
spicuously in contrast with the wickedness of the latter, in 
order that these latter might by such public exposure be 
led to repentance, in order that others might be put on their 
guard against the infection of their example. Like dis- 
tempered sheep they should be separated from the sound, 
lest other Christians should fiEill into the same corruption. 
In remarking upon the words of Christ relative to the 
sending forth of the angels before the day of judgment, 
(Matt. xiii. 41,) which he refers to the sending forth of 
messengers or preachers, in the last times, for the purpose 
of purifying liie church from its dross, he says :-It is to 
subserve also another purpose, to keep the simple people 
from following after ravening wolves, to make them certain 
of the guides whom they should adhere to, and of those 
whose counsels they should avoid ; and, again, to remove 
from the sinful laity every such ground of excuse for their 
vices, as they plead when they say to those who correct 
them, do not the monks and the clergy even the same? 
On the other side it was maintained, that even in wicked 
ecclesiastics their office should be respected ; no man could 
be permitted to set up himself as judge over them, contrary 
to the rules of order ; and, in proof of this, the appeal was 
made to Matt. xxii. 2, 3. To this he replies : — Such language 
of reproof is pointed expressly against hypocrites, who 
enter not by the door into the sheepfold. All such are 
thieves and robbers. Hypocrites will not punish and 
betray one another. They can be known as such only by 
the spiritually minded. They do not know thpmselves. 
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Christ, in the passage already referred to, (Matt. xvi. 6,) 
exhorts to watchfulness. Janow describes it as one of the 
cunning tricks of the arch-enemy to persuade men that 
Antichrist is still to come, when, in truth, he is now present 
and so has been for a long time ; but men are less on their 
guard against him, when they look for him as yet to come. 
"Lest," says he, " the abomination of desolation," (Matt, 
xxiv. 15,) should be plainly manifest to men, he has invented 
the fiction of another abomination still to come, that the 
church, plunged still deeper in error, may pay homage to 
the fearful abomination which is present, while she pictures 
to herself another which is still in the future.* It is a 
common e very-day fact, that Antichrists go forth in endless 
numbers, and still they are looking forward for some other 
and future Antichrist.*' As to the person of Antichrist, 
he afi&rms, that it was neither to be a Jew, nor a Pagan ; 
neither a Saracen, nor a worldly tyrant persecuting 
Christendom. All these had been already; hence they 
could not so easily deceive. Satan must invent some new 
method of attacking Christianity. He then defines Anti- 
christ as follows : *' He is and will be a man who opposes 
Christian truth and the Christian life in the way of decep- 
tion ; he is and will be the most wicked Christian, falsely 
styling himself by that name, assuming the highest station 
in the church, and possessing the highest consideration, 
arrogating dominion over all ecclesiastics and laymen; 
one who, by the working of Satan, knows how to make 
subservient to his own ends and to his own will the 
corporations of the rich and wise in the entire church; 
one who has the preponderance in honours and in 
riches, but who especially misappropriates the goods of. 
Christ, the holy Scriptures, the sacraments, and all that 
belongs to the hopes of religion, to his own aggrandizement 
and to the gratification of his own passions; deceitfully 
perverting spiritual things to carnal ends, and in a crafty 
and subtle manner employing what was designed for the 
salvation of a Christian people, as means to lead them astray 

* Ne tamen ipsa abominatio reyeletnr, fingit aliam aboidnatioiiein 
afEhturam, nt per hoc amplius immittat ecclesiam in errorem, quatenua 
sic horrendam abominationem venerans atque colens, nihilominus unam 
aliam futuram fabuletur. 
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from the trntli and power of Christ." It is easy to see how 
Matthias of Janow might intend under this picture to 
represent the entire secularized hierarchy. It was not to 
be imagined that Antichrist would form a particular sect, 
or particular disciples and apostles. Nor would he come 
upon the church preaching his own name, in the open and 
obvious manner with which Mohammed spread abroad his 
doctrines ; that would be a tyranny too strikingly apparent, 
not at all fitted to deceive mankind. Antichrist must be 
more cunning than all that. His organs must stand forth in 
the name of Christ, and profess to be his ministers. He 
was thus to deceive men under the mask of Christianity.* 
The multitude of carnal men, led on by the most subtle 
artifices of wicked spirits, had been brought to think that, 
in following fables, they were pursuing the right way ; to 
believe that in persecuting Christ's believers, or Christ and 
his power, they were persecuting Antichrist and the false 
doctrines of his agents, just as it happened with those Jews 
and Pagans who called Christ a deceiver, and put him and 
his apostles to death, supposing that by so doing they did 
God service. Thus, too, the actual Antichrists would dream 
of another Antichrist to come. Commenting on 1 John 
iv. 3,f he thus addresses the Christians of his time : " Every 
spirit who dissolves Christ, is Antichrist." Jesus is all 
power, all wisdom, and all love. Every Christian, therefore, 
who from design, either in great or in small, in a part or 
in the whole, dissolves this, dissolves Jesus ; for he destroys 
and dissolves God's power, God's wisdom and love ; and so, 
in the mystical sense, he is Antichrist. An Antichrist is 
every evil spirit, who in any way, directly or indirectly, 
opposes himself to the Christian faith and Christian manners 
among Christians." Although Christ is eternal, and there- 
1. re all opposition to the divine being may be regarded as 

* Non est antmnandum, qnod isdem antichristus congregaret edbi 
aUquam sectam sdngularem, vel discipulofl et apostolos, suis iniquis 
stodiis consentientes, sic nt notorie et pnblice ecclesiam invadet, atque 
verbo suo et praadicatione sui nominis in populis manifeste gentes per 
Be seducet, yelnti fecit Machometus in Saracenis ; non faciet tali modo, 
nam hoc fieret tyrannice solum et nimis manifeste, vel stolide et mde. 

t After the Ynlgate : Et omnis spiiitus, qui solvit Jesom, ex Deo non 
est Et hie est antichristus, de quo audistds quoniam yenit, et nunc 
jam in mundo est. 
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in a certain sense opposition to Clirist, still, in the proper 
sense, he thinks there was no Antichrist before the in- 
carnation.* Hence the devil, although a liar and murderer 
from the beginning, yet first began to be Christ's murderer, 
and Antichrist, at the beginning of the Christian church ; 
but not everywhere, but only in the church which is the 
body and the kingdom of Christ. Before the time of 
Christ's appearance, Satan did not need many arts to 
maintain his dominion over men. For Satan had already 
brought mankind once under his yoke ; and strongly armed 
he kept watch over his palace, (Luke xi. 21.) ; his goods 
were in peace, and he needed not give himself much trouble 
or use much deception. But when Christ appeared, and 
the Spirit was poured out upon men in sevenfold gifts, 
(compare Isaiah xi 2,) when everything visible and in- 
visible was made ministrant to their salvation, (where he 
refers to Bomans viii. 38,) the case was altered. And as the 
evil spirit was now disarmed and laid bare by Christ, he 
must summon to his aid the collective host of most malig- 
nant spirits, and employ their busy and cunning natures 
in the work of deceiving and warring against the saints of 
God. ^' And so he has continued to do, down to the present 
day. Nothing is weaker than Satan when exposed to the 
light.'!' He works through worthless monks ; carnal priests ; 
the wise of this world ; great teachers ; for these are his 
most efficient tools of mischief." Applying to his own 
times the pass«^ in 2 Thess. ii. 9, he seeks to show, that 
in thpse times, also, Antichrist deceived and drew men to 
himself by taAae miracles, wonders wrought by Satanic 
agency, thus turning the love of the miraculous to his own 
ehds. '* Our modem hypocrites/* says he, '* are so fully 
possessed of the seven spirits, that there is nothing they 
can approve, in deed or word, however otherwise profitable 
or commendable, unless they see signs and wonders. And, 
in truth, they ask for ^ignB more than even the Jews did ; 
thus showing that they are a still more perverse and adul- 

* Sed non fait antichriBtiu, quia tunc adhuc non erat Ghrifitas, quia 
secnndiim modum loqnendi logice, Ucet ista propositio sit vera, Ghristus 
semper fait, tamen hnc est vera, ante incamationem Filii Dei non fuit 
antichristos. 

t Nihil imbecillins diabolo denudato. 
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terous generation, than were the Jews in the time of Christ. 
This is hid from us, that for these many years genuine 
miracles have ceased to be wrought by IJie faithful ; and 
especially now, in the time of Antichrist, for the trial of 
their faith." He supposes that as faith was to maintain 
itself in the time of Antichrist, under trials, miracles could 
not be given any longer for its support ; false miracles only 
were to be permitted for the trial of faith. And then he 
says : '' But Satan and his instruments are allowed to 
perform miracles by demoniacal agencies, on account of 
them that perish because they would not receive the love 
of the truth." In another place, he says : God suffers many 
works to be done by the agency of Satan, that hypocrites, 
in spite of their lukewarm and sensual life, may receive 
honour from men, and other simple ones may be drawn 
over by such wonders to their side. And the more such 
wonders are done in the name of Christ, through images 
and relics of saints, or in holy places, the more dangerous 
they are, on accoimt of their greater influence in mislead- 
ing the simple into false doctrines, so as to neglect the 
truth of the sacraments of the church, and to surrender 
themselves to fables and human ordinances, and the super- 
stition of sellers in the house of God. Such delusions, he 
thinks, Satan was allowed to practise, particularly on 
account of those unthankful Christians, who were ashamed 
of the truth and hmnility of Christ, and of the opprobrium 
of his cross, despising the sacraments and especially the 
body and blood of Christ ; and even the holy Scriptures 
had become to them common and contemptible as if tbey 
were a fable, or a very lovely song.* Therefore had the 
devil obtained from the Lord so much power to deceive ; 
but only in secret, only in the mystery of Antichrist ; so 
that his ministers should lie in the name of Christ, and 
that their miracles should be wrought through the image 
of Christ, and through the bones and other relics of saints. 
" For, before God I ask you, how can any faithful Christian 
wonder, if Satan receives power to execute divine judg- 
ment on evil-doers, that his lying wonders should be 

* YerbTun Dei qnoqne et omnis scriptura divinitas inspirata facta 
lis est niinis communis et inveterata et leyis, tanquam fait fabolse vel 
canticum, quod dulciter sonat. . 
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wrought even througli images or the bones of the saints, 
when power was given him over Christ in the temptation?" 
The prediction in the second epistle to the Thessalonians 
(ii. 3) relative to the falling away which should come first, 
Janow supposes had been a&eady accomplished in the moral 
falling away. "Faith," he says, **is styled )?dbs/ormato, 
because it is made up of all the virtues. For it requires all 
other virtues in connection with itself, and is kept fresh 
and sound by every virtue.* Hence it follows, that a fall- 
ing away from the ^ith consists especially in the admission 
of every kind of sin, and the omission of* every kind of 
virtue ; *' and because we see, on the whole, at the present 
day, in the time of Antichrist, all the virtues neglected 
among Christian people."f He holds to a slow and gradual 
evolution of the two kingdoms of Christ and Antichrist, 
side by side. The destruction of Antichrist and the multi- 
plication of the true witnesses of Jesus Christ, were to take 
place in a gradual manner, beginning from that present 
time, till all should be carried into fulfilment. The time 
had ijegun in the year 1340 ; where we are to observe, that 
Satan had been gradually working, through Antichrist as 
his instrument, for a long period^ time, Ltrodncing evil 
under the appearance of good among the people of God, 
turning good customs into abuse, diSusing more widely, 
every day, his principal errors. While Satan, then, was 
thus gradually to introduce the mysteries of his Antichrist 
into the church, keeping his toils concealed; so, on the 
other hand, the Lord Chnst, gradually manifesting himself 
in his beloved disciples, was at length, before the final 
judgment, to reveal himself in a great multitude of preach- 
ers. The spiritual revelation of Christ, through his genuine 
organs, the spiritual annihilation of Antichrist by the same, 
and a new illumination of the church, were to prepare it 
for the last personal appearance of Christ, and precede that 
event. In this spirituad sense he understood much of that 

* Fides Jesu formata ideo dicta, quia componitor ex omni Virtute, 
yel quia correqnirit et integrator ex omni virtute. 

t Seqnitur, quod discessio a fide maxime sit per admissionem cujus- 
libet peccati et per omissionem cujusque Tirtutis, et quia in snmma 
hodie yidemus in tempore Antichristi fieri omissionem onmis Tirtutis 
in populo Ghristiano. 
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which is said conoeming the vixstory of Christ over Anti- 
christ, and concerning the signs of Christ's appearance. 
Thus following Militz, he referred what Christ says respect- 
ing the sending forth of the angels to separate the good 
jfrom the bad, to the sending forth of the true messengers of 
the faith, inspired preachers, who should effect a moral 
separation of the people in the corrupt church, so that the 
simple should no longer follow after ravening wolves, but 
know to whom they should adhere, and whose councils they 
should avoid, so that every excuse might be taken away 
from sinning laymen ; who were wont to say to their re- 
provers, Why accuse me of this or that sinful action ? Do 
not monks and priests even the same? Accordingly he 
says the expression that Christ will destroy Antichrist by 
the breath of his mouth, is not to be understood literally, 
but spiritually: that he will quicken, by his Spirit, lus 
elect priests and preachers, filling them with the spirit of 
Elias and of Enoch, with the spirit of zeal and of innocence, 
with the spirit of a glowing zeal and of penitence, with the 
spirit of activity and of devotion; that he will multiply 
them in number and send forth his angels once more 
through the world, to banish all troubles and grievances 
from his kingdom, the Spirit of Christ working through 
them, most inwardly and effectually, kindling life in the 
dry bones, quickenii^ anew the dead faith of many over 
the wide field of the church, so that the bones, clothed with 
flesh and blood, should awake to new life in the faith of 
the Son of God.* ** And boimd with each other in the 
unity of the life of Jesus, many should come together and 
be held in union by the cords of a glowing love ; and such 
the communities would love, and would follow." Speaking 
of the signs of these times, he says : " As John the Baptist 
pointed away to Christ, so these signs point away impres- 
sively with their fingers to Antichrist, already coming; 
they point to him now and will point to him stiU more ; 

* Quod Bominus Jesus inspirabit guos electos sacerdotes et prsedi- 
catores, replens eos spiritu Ellse et Enoch, spirita zeli et innocentisB, 
spiritu fervoris et poenitentisB, spiritu strenuitatis et devotionis, mul- 
tiplicabitque tales et mittet adhuc semel per mundum univerBum suos 
angelos, ut colligant de regno suo omnia scandala, Spiritu Jesu intime 
per eos operante et inflammante ossa arida, fidem mortuam multorum. 
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they have revealed him, and will reveal him, till the Lord 
shall destroy him with the breath of his month ; and he will 
consume him by the brightness of his new revelation, until 
Satan is finally crushed under his feet. The friends of 
Christ, however, will destroy him, will rob him of his trade, 
the company of the preachers of Jesus Christ, united and 
bound together by the love and wisdom which come from 
God." All holy Scripture, he says, predicts, that before 
the end of the world the church of Christ shall be reformed, 
renovated, and more widely extended; that she shall be 
restored to her pristine dignity, and that still, in her old 
age, her fruitfalness shall increase.* *' This is what most 
perfectly accords," he says, " with other passages of Scrip- 
ture, in the Gospels and the Prophets, which declare that, 
at the end of the world, the church of Christ shall be re- 
formed, that Sodom shall be restored to her former dignity, 
and that Elias shall come and restore again all things." 
We should here remark liiat Matthias, in this place, discards 
the old 'Opinion that the prophet Elias was to come literally 
to prepare the way for Christ's second appearance, which 
had its advocates among his contemporaries ; and maintains 
that this re-appearance of Elias was to be understood only 
in the spiritual sense; as he says: '^Thinkest thou that 
divine truth, in this passage, points to the person of Elias, 
or rather to some other one filled with the spirit o^ Elias 
and enriched with his peculiar gifts ? I believe, according 
to my own understanding of the place, that in these words 
the truth did not mean literally Elias, in the person of Elias, 
or not him alone, but rather the spirit and the power of 
Elias in the multitude of holy preachers 9iid teachers, 
through whom his overflowing spirit should restore all 
things, and that this coming was to animate the dry bones. 
Were the former Elias to come bodily from paradise, as 
some have fbr a long time believed he woiQd, it does not 
a|)pear how one individual could run to and fro through 
the whole world, and by his own pains and preaching be 
able to restore the whole company of the elect, for this 
would surpass his power ; but it is possible only through the 

* This passage recurs again in the paper De Begno etc. Antichrist, 
printed in the works of Hnss, (I. fol. 368,) except that in this copy a 
great deal is mutilated. i 
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omnipotent Spirit of Jesns, that fills the whole world, who 
requires for his work not so much that literal Elias, since 
he can raise up from the very stenes, from pagans and lay- 
men, sons of Abraham, many Eliases: unless perhaps it 
might be said, it would be of use for Elias to come in 
person, in order that ignorant and negligent men might be 
convinced by his testimony. Yet this argument, as it 
seems to me, cannot hold, because holy Scripture gives 
answer, in those words addressed to the rich man in hell. 
If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither would 
they be persuaded though one should rise from the dead 
(Luke xvi. 31). But suppose the case that Elias, coming 
in person, should give testimony to the truth ; yet this 
would diminish the value of faith in the appropriation of 
Christianity, or indeed destroy its whole significance."* 
We see, from these words, how profoundly this man under- 
stood the nature of faith as an interoal fact of the temper, 
the bent of the disposition to the godlike, where the act of 
apprehending in the act of surrendering one's self to the 
godlike, takes the place of a constraining evidence ; as an 
affair of the will, which cannot be forced by any power 
from without, by any proofs that convince the understand- 
ing. He then proceeds : " Holy Scripture abundantly tes- 
tifies that, in the last times, no miracles shall be wrought 
in proof of the truth ; for the faith in Jesus shall then have 
reached its perfection, and so shall be preserved. Hence, 
too, all miracles have ceased on the part of God's saints, 
and the fabulous portents and prodigies of Antichrist have 
multiplied. No reason therefore remains, why the person 
of Elias should take upon himself the labour of restoring 
all that is in the condition of decline." And in this same 
connection he mentions Militz as one in whom Elias had 
re-appeared. He says that the parables of Christ relating 
to the process of preparation for the kingdom of God, the 
' parables of the leaven and of the grain of mustard seed, 
would find their application, as in the primitive, so also 
once more and preeminently in the last times. 

* Et nunc dato, quod Elias personaliter veTiieiis veritaii testimo- 
mum porhiberet, et mde videtur, et in religione Gbristiana ezcolenda, 
tunc jam per hoc meritum fidei eyacuaretur, aut utique eidem detra- 
here tar. 
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We will now endeavour to portray more minntely the 
character of Matthias of Janow, by observing how he 
attacks the corruptions of the church in its different rela- 
tions and branches, tracing back these polemics to the fun- 
damental intuitions bearing within them the germ of the 
reformation as it was afterwards realised by Luther. He 
looked upon the church as an organism in which all the 
members should be connected with each other according to 
their several gradations, and should cooperate together, like 
the head and different members of the human body. But 
now the case was quite otherwise; when the popes had 
haughtily placed themselves above the bishops, and taken 
all 3ie power into their own hands, and stood in closer 
connection with the princes than with the bishops. ** In 
the communities," says he, ** the pope should first of all 
be leagued, and should be one hand with the bishops, and 
take special care that the bishops rightly discharge the 
functions of their office, and that they are quite familiar 
with those functions. But, in fact, he is more closely 
leagued with kings and princes, exalting himself above 
measure over those who, jointly with him, preside over 
the governance of the church. Besides this ; breaking up 
the regular and orderly connection throughout the whole 
body, he has usurped to himself the distribution of bene- 
fices which belonged to the bishops. Neither do the 
bishops stand in that beautiful relation in which they 
ought to stand to the parish priests ; but they place them- 
selves too far above them, and would rule over the clergy. 
Thus the parish priests stand at a farther remove from the 
bishops than is right or profitable for the church ; they 
are strangers and tmknown to them. The bishops them- 
selves have their most familiar intercourse with the 
barons of the land, with the princes, and with their own 
great canonicals, and the rich men of the world. They 
do not take all suitable pains for the good, useful, and 
wholesome placing of the parish priests, but are taken up 
with managing the affairs of the lords, and with other 
temporal and civil concerns ; while other bishops are so 
wholly in tMr own devotion, as to bestow but little atten- 
tion on their sons the parish priests. And hence arises 
great harm both to soul and body. Such sacrifices of 
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private devotion were not well pleasing to God. He 
describes the peace which they would conclude between 
themselves and God alone ; Hie long psalms ; the tender 
and perhaps tearfal devotion ; of all this he says : ^' Con- 
sider, how little acceptable it can be to the Lord, when 
he says to Peter, Lovest thou me more than these? 
^ohn xxi.), and, Feed my sheep ; but did not say to him. 
Obtain peace for thyself in thy private residence. So 
again, the hearts of the parish ministers and priests are 
not bound up in true union with their communities, but 
are divided from them by many vain and frivolous con- 
cerns ; especially do they hug closely to wealth, to honours, 
and their own emolument. For they too," he says of them, 
*'put themselves too much above their communities, «re 
too much estranged from them; have too much respect 
for persons." He says the people should be subject to 
the priests and the princes, to the former in spiritual, to 
the latter in temporal things ; but the people are disobedient 
to the clergy, not so much through the fault of the people 
or of the princes, as through the fault of the licentious and 
carnal priests. ** First," says he, "because we priests, 
descending to the love of this world, and given to fleshly 
pleasures, were robbed of the strength with which we 
were armed from above, as Samson of old was robbed by 
a harlot of his hair, we have become weak and foolish, 
like the kings and princes, and so contemptible to the 
people and to mankind ; and hence the fear and venera- 
tion of the communities towards us has been extinguished, 
and the people are already discontented with being sub- 
ject to' us and with obeying us ; so that where they cannot 
help themselves, they obey us only with disgust, because we 
are carnal and look only after our own comfort. Hence 
we have become pusillanimous and effeminate, exercising 
meditation but &intly and lukewarmly, and giving way 
from fear to those who invade our rights and liberties; 
and thus by degrees our authority and the weight of our 
influence has become nothing; the people have broke 
loose from it, since we take pleasure in the society of the 
friends of this world, and in having a share in whatever 
they love. And because we have not obeyed our God, 
with good reason we are not ourselves obeyed by those 
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who are under us ; and beoanse we have forgotten Jestis 
the crucified, the people have also forgotten our great 
power and our great authority ; and because we have re- 
jected the cross of Christ and its reproach which was our 
greatest glory, we have ourselves lost thereby our own 
good name. And because we sought the glory and honour 
of this world, the greatest abomination in the sight of the 
Lord Jesus the crucified, and of the church of the &ithful, 
therefore are we become objects of abhorrence to him and 
to his saints, and in particular to the holy church militant ; 
therefore has the left hand of the church, the secular arm, 
become too fskt, and gained too great an extension in its 
flesh, the fleshly persons belonging to it ; while the right 
hand, the spiritual authority and jurisdiction, is greatly 
wasted and weakened ; and therefore has the right hand 
of the church, which should be filled with spiritual trea- 
sures, suffered itself to be filled rather, like tibe left hand, 
with the pleasures and honours of this world. To unite 
both together was impossible, as no man can serve two 
masters." He refers to the commission of the apostles, 
who were directed to take nothing for their journey, and 
to Peter's words — Silver and gold have I none. He en- 
deavours to make it plain, by a comparison, how much 
depended on the character and ability of the pcHsh priest, 
** We are to notice here," says he, "that the arm, however 
strong in itself, is still without any great power of lifting 
or holding, imless the fingers of ihe hand are strong."* 
Wore the arm wounded, if but the fingers were healthy 
and strong, the hand would still be capable of doing a 
good deal, capable of > managing weapons, &c.f He uses 
&is figure to illustrate the great importance of the parish 
priests to the prosperity of the church ; and the necessity 
of multiplying them. Even though the popes and the 
bishops should be negligent, weak, or in other respects 
incapable, as they often really were, yet if this company 

* IJnde hie est adyertendum, quod onmis maniis, quantmucimqae sit 
fortis et robusta in brachiis sms, tenere tamen multa non potest vel com- 
prehendere, nisi per sammitates manns, vel per fortes et integros digitos. 

t Et si digiti essent sani et fortes, manente alias tamen manu laasa in 
brachiis et vnlnerata^ adhuc tota manos esset capax anuorum Tel 
boQorum plurimonun. 
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of the devout priests, who were brought into immediate 
intercourse with the communities themselves, remained 
sound and capable, the folds of Christ would neither be 
scattered, nor neglected, nor subjugated by their enemies ;* 
because the Lord Jesus, through whose power alone these 
priests bring forth fruit in labouring for the salvation of 
souls, stands by them equally as well, replenishing his 
fellow-labourers and faithful ones, in equally as peculiar 
and direct a manner, with all l^e fulness of his grace 
and power, "f It is evident, from these words, that al- 
though Matthias left the papacy with the entire hierar- 
chical fabric untouched, yet an altogether different view 
of the nature of church governance lay at the basis of his 
ideas concerning the best condition of the church. The 
guidance of the church by means of the word, proceeding 
from the lips of the parochial clergy, was with him the main 
thing. He thought lightly of all the rest. 

One reason of the corruption of the church appeared to him 
to be the overloading it with human ordinances, the exces- 
sive multiplication of ecclesiastical laws. Let us hear what 
he has to say on this subject. The multitude of commands 
and prohibitions is a wily trick of Satan to bring men under 
his yoke, and to entangle their souls ; since it invariably 
happens that the inferior clergy will, among the communi- 
ties, do many things which are forbidden by their superiors, 
and omit to do many things which are prescribed by the 
ordinances of their superiors ; especially when these or- 
dinances are become so multiplied, that to know them all, 
it would be necessary to provide one's self with many large 
volumes and to expend a great deal of money and Ume in 
studying them, ere it would be possible to have an. exact 
knowledge and understanding of the whole. For by what 

* Dato casu, nt plorimum fieri assolet, quod jam brachinm episco- 
porum Romanomm Tel alii episcopi inyeniantar negligentes, debiles 
Tel quoyis modo Tulnerati, tiunen si hssc multitndo sanctonun sacer- 
dotiim applicata immediate plebibus integia et fortis manserit, tmic 
gregea Christi Jesn adhuc non negligentur neque diflpergentor neqne 
ezpngnabnntar ab inimicis. 

f Quia Dominus Jesus ipsis assistit spque bene et seque proprie et 
immediate cum suis coOperatoribus et suis fidelibus cum omni pleni- 
tudine gratiarum et yirtute, cujua solius potestate isti sacerdotes fruc- 
tum affemnt et in salute animarum proflciunt et operantur. 
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possibility could every individual clergyman become owner 
of the Decretum and the Decretals, the sixth book of the 
Decretals and the Clementines ? The tmderstanding of all 
this is so difficult, that hardly would a man of good abilities 
find it in his power to obtain a complete knowledge of the 
subject in three years. How can a pastor, occupied with 
looking after the spiritual welfare of the community en- 
trusted to his care, find time for so tedious and exact a 
study, and make himself so familiar with those laws, that 
the decisions on every point should be ever present to his 
mind?* And yet this would be absolutely necessary for 
each individual, if he would avoid being entrapped in many 
things by Satan, and at length condemned as a transgressor. 
And while the parish priests are thus burdened, they on 
their own part burden the laymen, the communities, the 
heads of households, with extortions and human ordinances, 
devised for the purpose of gain ; and deprive them of many 
of the liberties pertaining to divine worship. ** And if one,* 
says he, '* should act dififerently from what these ordinances' 
require, he knows that he must incur the anger of God and 
his saints, or the anathema. They have enthralled the 
conscience of the people, declaring the transgression of their 
rules to be a mortal sin ; for in these days they lay more stress 
on a fSiilure to observe minutely the order of the liturgy, 
than on the sins of lying, of a sleepy indolence, or covetous- 
ness, or anything of the like nature ; so that men now-a- 
days are more afraid to transgress one of tbese human ordi- 
nances than the commandments of God himself." *' The 
more ordinances there are," says he, ** the more frequent 
are transgressions and the stronger the temptations to trans- 
gress. ]V either do they consider how these multifarious 
ordinances force the multitude to despise them and the 
commandments of the Lord at the same time ; which arises 
from the fact that he whose mind is turned on many things , 
is so much the less fitted for single duties; and from 
the fact that such ordinances, since they relate to sensible 
and outward things, appear to the communities in a pecu- 

* Qnomodo curatus occnpatus in operibtu salutis in plebes commissas 
potest ipsas ita per longa et diligentissima studia incorporare et ipsas 
familiares, sibi ita reddere, ut ^utelibet pnncta in lis contenta semper 
et ubique ad mantim habeat et m prompta. 
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liarly clear light, and inspire in them reverence ; while the a 
commandments of God are spiritual, and God who ordains I 
them is a Being whom they cannot see. Such ordinances, 
therefore, owing to the constant presence of the lawgiver, 
make a greater impression on the multitude than the com- 
mandments of the invisible God. Then, ^gain, these com- 
mandments appear to carnal men as every-day matters ; 
while those human ordinances, being something new,. make 
a stronger impression on the minds of the people. Again, 
men are fond of seeking their salvation in such sensible and 
corporeal things which lie near their capacities, and lose 
sight of the Crucified, who alone is the salvation of souls. 
And they settle it fast in their consciences, that they can 
be justified by such visible things, though the spiritual love 
of Christ may be absent from their hearts. He seeks to 
show how this multitude of laws, and this extemaUsation of 
religion, lead men away from Christ. "In these days," he 
says, ** Satan has done much to draw away Christians from 
Christ ; for in these days men are ashamed even to mention 
Jesus the crucified, or him who was spH upon.* Nay, they 
abhor to hear such truths ; and they vehemently censure 
and persecute the persons who thus confess Christ. And 
such things have already been introduced into the pulpit ; 
so that those false prophets despise and persecute the men 
who confess Jesus who was crucified and spit upon, and say 
it is quite enough to pronounce such words once a-year ;f 
and the same isJise prophets extol to the skies their stately 
ceremonies and ilieir ordinances addressed to the eyes of 
the people, and pronounce anathema on every man who 
does not punctiliously observe them. Satan does all that 
lies in his power to bring it about that the memory of Jesus 
Christ should be obliterated from the hearts of Christiana." 
Appealing to the apostle Paul, he maintains, that many laws 
avail nothing ; ** for man's unbridled wickedness, ever striv- 
ing to exoeed weight and measure, will not be kept in check 
by human laws and ordinances, when it always despises 
the laws of Grod ; for it is continually breaking over the 

* Idoirco hac via Satanas xnnltain hodie .profecit in Ohriatiaiioram 
abdiictione, nam hodie jam Ghristiani horrent nominare Jesom cruci- 
fixnm vel Jesom conspntum vel snspensum in patibulo ant horrende 
qccianm. f ^t dicant, quod sufficit talia semel in aono nominare. 
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latter, and the more, with greater effort, greater pride and 
oontempt, in proportion as it meets with obstacles to hinder 
it. Let not precepts and prohibitions, then, be multiplied 
in the churoh ; for by means of them the devil has acquired 
a great power of involving the people in greater guilt; 
partly because, as has been said, he takes occasion from 
these ordinances to tempt them, and partly because these 
ordinances enmore men's consciences, and make the sins of 
the imrighteons still heavier." He acknowledges that evil 
doers ought to be punished on account of their transgression 
of the commandments of the Lord, and ought to be restrained 
from the commission of sin, by terror ; that those should be 
tamed and subdued by terror who still remain at a stage 
little superior to that of brutes, who have no understanding 
of that which is good.* But the righteous, they who are 
actuated by the Bpirit of Jesus the crucified, stand in no 
need of multiplied human commands and prohibitions; 
because the Spirit of God guides and teaches mem, and be- 
cause they practise the virtues and obey the truths of God 
spontaneously and cheerfully, like a good tree, which 
boings forth good fruit of itseli^ God ever supplying the 
power iram above t\ because such, made free by the in- 
dwelling Spirit of Christ, generally feel themselves cramped 
and confined by the multitude of ordinances, even in the 
performance of virtuous works." He illustrates this by the 
case of the Jews who would have prevented Jesus from 
healing the sick because it was the sabbath-day ; also by 
the case of the Pharisees, who would have kept Christ from 
plucking the ears of com on the sabbath ; and by the reply 
which he made to them (Matt. xii. 7). ** No man," says 
he, " can possibly invent laws suited to every contingency 
and relation ; the Spirit of Gkxl alone can do this, who 
knows all things and holds them together ; and inasmuch 

* Iniqiri tamon indigent poena vel yindicta pro sniB peccatis et pro 
tnin8^re8iionepriBceptorumD<niimieoriiin; impediendisuntasnumalis 
oonaiibin^ vel in .eonim .prava Toluntate per hujnsmodi prascepta pro- 
hibitiva^ aun.paraat yiam jiutitiaB ad vindictam ezaeqaembm propter 
terrorom beatiaram, in quious non eat bonorum intellectua. 

t Si vero sunt jiisti et acti Spiritu Jean cmcifbd, tunc hi non indigent 
mandatis -et contradictionibns hnmanis plurificatua, torn quia docet eos et 
dncit Spiritos Dei, torn quia Toluntarie et dmlciter Tirtutes et veritates 
Dei operantnr, tanquam b<»ka arbor per se froctus bonoB prodnoeni^ D>eo 
deflBoper dante. 
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as this spirit is present everywhere and to all men, the 
spirit of man also, which is in himself, which with the 
Spirit of Christ alone knows what is in man. This spirit 
of man, which is everywhere in men, which everywhere 
searcheth the man as such, has the knowledge of his powers 
and of his wants, this alone can give to each man befitting 
laws and establish them." He brings in illnstration of this 
the ten commandments, which are plain to every one, even 
the dullest of imderstanding, so that no man can pretend 
that he is embarrassed by them ; and Jesns the cmcified, 
who is the power of God and the wisdom of God, has in a 
certain manner briefly summed them up in a single precept, 
requiring love to God and our neighbour ; for love is ttie 
fulfilment of the law, and love is the perfect law of liberty. 
*' All other and multiplied laws of men," he says, '* are 
superfluous and inadequate. They ought not to be called 
traditions, but superstitions. No man can frame a law 
adapted to all times and places and circumstances, which 
is not contained in that one precept. To the class above 
mentioned, he reckons the laws regulating fasts, seasons of 
prayer, the number of h3rmns which are to be sung, and the 
like. To them he ascribes frequent disquietude of con- 
science, which arose from the fear of having transgressed such 
laws. Confession to the priests served to illustrate the 
same thing, who made it much more a matter of conscience 
to have committed a mistake with regard to ecclesiastical 
hours, than to have transgressed any one of the laws of God. 
He wishes things might be so ordered that no other fear or 
punishment should ever be held up before subjects than in 
reference to the words of Jesus Christ and his commands. 
All other inventions of men should be regarded simply as 
counsels. At the same time, however, while he thus refers 
everything to the law of Christ as the only valid law, he 
defends himself against the objection, that by so doing he 
would overturn all human law, and says : " I have not been 
so. presumptuous, I protest, as to attack the decrees and ordi- 
nances of the holy fathers and of the approved councils, 
who, actuated by lie Holy Ghost, have so done and ordered 
all that has been done and ordered by them ; but my attack 
is directed against those who, instead of being inspired by 
the love of Christ, strive and have striven, under the impulse 
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of their passions, to glorify themselves, and who take more 
delight in the glory of their own name, than in honouring 
the name of Jesus who was crucified." Thus human laws 
were to be recognised only as such, and the commandments 
of God to remain in their dignity, and as such to be reve- 
renced and obeyed. This the faithful apostle of Christ, who 
might well serve as an example to all disciples, had won- 
derfully illustrated in himself: for Paul (in 1 Cor. vii.) 
distinguishes what he says in his own name from what he 
makes known as a precept of the Lord. *' Mark," says he, 
** with what discrimination and moderation he speaks to his 
flock, so as nowhere to impose a necessity and nowhere to 
inspire fear, except for the precepts and words of Hie Lord 
Jesus Christ." He places in contrast with this the form of 
the papal buU : Jubemus mandamus, &c. Following diiectly 
after this is a prophetic utterance : ^* I speak to all ; ]et him 
who is capable of receiving it, receive it. So have I gathered 
from the holy Scriptures, and I believe, that aU the above' 
named vcorks of men, ordinances and ceremonies, would he utterly 
extirpated, cut up by the roots and cease ; and God dhne mil be 
exalted, and his word will abide for ever ; and the time is close at 
hand u^ien these ordinances shall be abolished.*'* In another 
place he says : ** All rules are one ; they, proceed from one 
principle and aim at one end. They do not obtain their 
authority from themselves, nor are they observed in the 
church of God on their own account ; but they are insepa- 
rably included in tJie same holy law of Christ, which is in- 
scribed by the Holy Spirit on ihe hearts of believers, which 
binds many widely-se\>arated nations in union with one 
another, and makes all dwell with one set of manners in the 
house of Jesus the crucified. f While the one commandment 
of Christ, and his one sacrifice preserved in the church, 
greatly promote unity, so, on the other hand, the multitudi- 
nous prescriptions of men burden and disturb the collective 

* Et puto, quod omnia prssnotata opera homintim, cierimoniie et 
traditiones fiinditus destmentur et cessaDnnt, et exaltabitur Deus soIub^ 
etTerbnm ipsius xnanebit in SBtemmn, et tempos illud jam instat, in quo 
ilia eyacuabmitur. 

t RegulsB omnes sunt nnnm et ex imo ad nnnm, non antem per se 
celebratse et auctoriaatiB in Dei eccleeda, at definitse seorsim, sed inclussB 
indivicdbiliter in una eademque sancta lege et regula Christiana a 
Ghrifito Jeeu tradita per Spiritiuu Sanctom in cordibus Udelium doBcripta. 
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body of the church of Christ." He is continuallj falling 
back on the principle, that unity among men can only come 
from the word of God ; a forced uniformity would of neces- 
sity produce nothing but divisions. He endeavours also, 
in his own way, to establish this principle speculatively. 
Gk)d alone is the infallible and self-«ufficient being, needing 
no rules from without to govern his oonduot. His own will 
is his rule, and his wisdom is the immutable rule for that. 
This supreme rule is the Father himself; the Son of God is 
the rule for all creatures. This primal type and this role 
is the Word of the Father ; the Father worketh everything 
through him ; cmd after the s€Lme analogy, the Holy Spirit 
is the beauty and the proportion of this rule, which nowise 
differs in essence from that primal type ; hence the Holy 
Spirit and the Word are the only true rule for all that 
relates to man ; hence, therefore, the Father is the shaping 
principle, from which aU things proceed; ihe Son the 
shaping principle towards which all things aim ; the Holy 
Ghost the principle in which all things repose ; and yet 
there are not three rules or forms, but one. Hence he infers 
that the highest rule, by which everything is to be tried, is 
Christ, that single rule, which is alone necessary and alone 
sufficient for aU apostles and every man that cometh into 
the world, in all matters, in every place, and at all times ; 
not only for men, but also for angels, because he is himself 
that truth and wisdom which works mightily from one end of 
being to the other. God imparted to all essences a tendency 
and direction to their ultimate end, and in their just relation 
to that consists their perfection and the perfection of the 
universe. This is the inmost determining rule for each 
essence, but it is a thing not different from the essence 
of the object itself. The rule by which all things are 
governed is a different matter. This, holy Scripture caUs 
by various names, God's word, God's will, &c. Although 
this is the common rule for all, yet it is the rule pre- 
eminently for rational beings ; because other beings cannot 
conscientiously apprehend it, nor freely appropriate it as 
their own.* . Then he comes upon the idea of positive law, 

* Qnoniam omnes res alisB a rationalibns creatniia, quamvis ab hac 
veritate et secundum earn gubemantur pro sua natura vel forma, tamen 
cianfifim non cognoBcmit, neque habent m sois operatLonibus electionem. 
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and says : ^' This has not been able to refarm rational beings 
who have fallen from the truth inwttrdly inscribed on their 
hearts ; but rather became an occasion of still greater de- 
partures from order, and internal hardness through sin. 
Sin, he remarks, with allusion to the well-known words of 
the apostle Paul, became still more sin than it was before, 
from the very circumstance that it was now forbidden not 
only by the law within, but hj another from without.* For 
the more men are provided with means of grace, the more 
knowledge they have, the greater in the same proportion is 
their guilt, when, on account of sin, these means and this 
knowledge are despised. God now finally determined to 
communicate to man his will in the most perfect manner, 
by teaching him, through the Holy Spirit, all truth in a 
living way ; and here he cites the words — It is the Spirit 
that quickeneth, the flesh proflteth nothing ; and outwardly 
he set before him his will through the revelation of the in- 
carnate Word ; reminding man of his duty in a way the 
most cogent aAd the most effective, both f4m within, by 
the incarnate Word that dwells in us, and from without, 
by his divine works standing before our eyes ; from, within, 
by grace and love, from without, by the sacraments which 
contain and produce grace. This internal inscription of 
the truth upon the heart, includes in it the two preceding 
revelations of it (he means, without doubt, positive law 
and the law of conscience), and has vivi£ed and reformed 
them."f After having spoken, as already before, of the 
simplicity of the ten commandments, and of the fact that 
these had been summed up in the one commandment of 
love, he observes that Jesus, who simplifies everything, had 
abolished the multitude of sacrifices and ceremonies, and 
substituted in their place the one heavenly sacrifice : this 
was so ordered for the purpose of preserving unity in the 
church. Even the apostles had subsequentiy imposed no 
new ordinances, or but very few, and they had given no 
other commandment than the love of God and of our neigh- 
bour, which last they had sought chiefly to commend, to im- 

* Mnlto maglB enim peccatnm peccantis tunc eiat, quam prius, quift 
jam de intus et foris peccatnm prohibebator. 

t HsBc itaqne yeritatis inBcnptio collegit in se ambas praBcedentea, 
easque Yivificavit et reformavit 
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press, and to spread abroad among the nations. Hence' 
Christ had left no written law for those who came after him, 
though he might, in various ways, have done so during his 
lifetime ; but he only gave his good Spirit, the Spirit of the 
Father in the hearts of the faithful, as the alone living and 
perfect law, and the all-sufBcient rule of life. So, too, the 
apostles had given but few laws, since they doubtless knew, 
that the law of the Holy Spirit sufficed, which teacheth all 
truth, always, everywhere, in the most internal and imme- 
diate way. This led him to explain himself on a matter 
which seemed to be at variance with these views, viz. the 
apostolical ordinances of the assembly at Jerusalem. We 
will cite this remarkable passage, which contains a great 
deal of good sense. " The apostles let themselves down to 
the weakness of the new converts from Judaism ; and by so 
doing they softened, in some measure, the hostile tone of 
feeling entertained by the Jews towards the Christians ; and 
they would show, thereby, their reverence for the ancient 
law, that the synagogue might not seem to be cast aside so 
all at once ; for the ancient mother, who was now dead, 
should be buried in a respectful manner."* Having spoken 
next against the multiplying of laws, because of the diffi- 
culty which the laity must experience of knowing them all, 
he adds : *' For this reason I have myself come to the settled 
conclusion that it would be a salutary thing, and calculated 
to restore peace and union to Christendom, to root up that 
whole plantation, and once more sum up the whole in that 
single precept, to bring back the Christian church to those 
sound and simple beginnings where it would be needful to 
retain but a few, and those only the apostolical laws. For 
I believe, before my Lord Jesus the crucified, that the law 
of the Holy Spirit, and the common fathers, the parish 
priests, the pope and the bishops, parochial clergy and 
their assistants, all these are sufficient for the right guidance 
of the communities, and that they are sufficient for each 
individual, sufficient to resolve every question, and to decide 

* Condescendentes infinnitati fratrum novitiorum ex Judaismo conver- 
sorum, et per hoc compescentes aliqualiter Christianorum injuriam, et 
propter reverentiam legis veteris, ne tarn cito refutatayideretur synagoga, 
quia mater antiqu ).ta, jam mortua cum reverentia deduceretur ad sepul- 
crum. 
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all matters before the judicial tribunals and the tribunal of 
conscience. From these principles he thinks it possible 
also to demonstrate that monastic orders are not needed for 
the governance of the church. 

Though Matthias did not take any open stand against 
the hierarchical system, yet he appears nevertheless to have 
been a forerunner of Protestantism in this, that he every- 
where holds distinctly up to view the immediate reference 
of the religious consciousness to Chri£)t, and makes the trtie 
unity of the church to rest solely upon that foundation. 
But of the many passages relating to this point which 
might be cited, we will select only the following : '* It is 
Jesus Christ himself, who with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit ever dwells in his church and in each, even most 
insignificant portion of it, holding together, sustaining 
and vitalizing the whole and all the parts, directly and 
from within giving growth outwardly to the whole and to 
each, even the most insignificant part. He is, therefore, 
himself the spirit and life of his church, his mystical body.* 
Jesus, the crucified, is the vine ; and all the branches pro- 
ceeding from him and abiding in him, have and ought to 
have respect to him alone,f and other foundation can no 
man lay than that is laid." This immediate reference of 
the religious consciousness to Christ being placed at the 
head, everything else must take its shaping accordingly ; 
and we recognise here the germinal principle of a new 
spirit, destined to burst asunder the old forms under which 
the Christian spirit had been shackled and confined. He 
says, ** All unity presupposes a reference to some prin- 
ciple." J But that which forms the unity of the church is 

* Jesus est solus, qui cum Patre et Sancto Spiriiu toti ecclesi» snsd 
et cuilibet parti ejus et minutiasmisa semper assistens totum et quam- 
Ubet ipsius partem immediate atque intrinsece continet, sustentat et 
yivificat, dat incrementum toti et cuilibet et minimsB parti ejus, quaprop- 
ter ipse est spiritus et vita suae ecclesiiB et sui corporis mystici. 

t Ad quam ipsum solum habent et debent habere totaliter suum 
respectum. 

X Universitas dicitur ab uno aliquo, ad quod omnia snpposita uni- 
yersitatis habent ordinem et attributionem, et nisi sit tale unum prin< 
cipale, a quo reliqua omnia et tale quid, quod posset formare de multis 
uniyersitatem et conseryaxe, non imitas neque uniyersitas, eed dispersa 
diyersitas esset. 
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the one God, one Lord, one Master, one religion, one law, 
one oommandment.* " All ChriBtianfl who possess the 
spirit of Jesns the omoified, and who are impelled by tiie 
same spirit, and who alone have not departed from their 
Grod, are the one ohnroh of Christ, his beautifdl bride, his 
body ; and they are not of this world, as Christ is not of 
this world, and therefore the world hates them. The unity 
that has proceeded from Christ he places in contrast witibi 
those anti^nisms among men and nations that have grown 
ont of their apostasy from Gk)d. '' Difference creates the 
differences among nations and their mutual alienation 
from each other, just as, on the other hand, unity in the ac- 
knowledgment of one God contributes especially to bring 
about unity among nations." This, he observes, was a thing, 
well understood by the ancient kings, and especially by 
the Bomans, who — which is undoubtedly a mistake so far 
as it concerns the Romans — endeavoured to bring all the 
nations which they subdued to the worship of one God 
such as they would have him to be. '* Idolatry/' he says, 
'* and apostasy from the true God, is not now merely what 
it was in earlier periods, gross idolatry in the proper sense ; 
but the setting up of an idol in the mind and the affections* 
and placing such an idol in the temple of the Holy Ghost ; 
that is, to love the present world, and that which is in the 
world, just this is apostasy from God, and idolatry." 
"Since," he says, "it is already the day of light and of 
truth ; since in Jesus Christ the suprome God has already 
come so near to men ; nay, the greatest xmion has taken 
place, of God with men and of men with God, because it is 
no longer Grod afar off, but a God near at hand, dwelling 
even now, in the most intimate manner, in the souls that 
are worthy of him ;t since God has already appeared on 
earth, and walked with men, the very fact that Christians 
should suffer themselves to be engrossed by the cares ot 
this world, that they should let their love and their imita- 
tion be directed to any other than Jesus Christ, the true 

* Hind yero tale imnm, faciens unitatem eccledsB Ofst onus Deiia» 
onus DominTifl, uniiB Magister, una religio, nna lex, nnnm prsBceptum. 

t Qnia jam est dies lucis et yeritatis, propincmitas summi Dei ad 
homines in Christo Jesu, imo imio maxima Dei ad homines et 
hominnm cum Deo, quia jam factns est non Dens de longinquo, sed Deus 
de prope, imo Deus jam intime inhabitans animas digims se. 
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God, or that they should make the home of Iheir souls in 
this world rather than in the Lord their God, or that they 
should cling with their affections more to the world than to 
Christ, is plainly a falling away, an apostasy from God 
and a preference for idols in the spirit and temper of the 
soul, is already a separation from union with the body of 
Christ, and a becoming incorporated with the body of Anti- 
christ, of the god of this world." Considering the matter 
from this point of view, he is of the opinion, that what 
St. Paul says of the apostasy of the last times, might 
already be applied to his own time. He says of his con- 
temporaries : *' They would attain to justification, and be- 
lieve they can obtain it by many labours, with much 
expense, in the performance, even to satiety, of all the 
newly-appointed ceremonies ; and yet Christ is become to 
their hearts as one dead ; they have nothing of his spirit, 
they see and know him not. Hence they perform all their 
isolated works according to the letter, and in a spirit of 
fear according to the law : but they know nothing of the 
true liberty, ©f the freedom which is in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. Hence they appear to be little if at all different 
from the scribes and Pharisees, among the ancient people 
of the Jews, on whom our Lord Jesus Christ often de- 
nounced woe ; and the apostle Paul has often reproached 
such persons with apostatising from the Christian faith. 
And all holy Scripture, all Christian faith proclaims, 
preaches, and confesses, that Jesus Christ the crucified alone 
is the one Saviour, and the end of the law for righteous- 
ness to every one that believeth ; that he alone is all power 
all wisdom for every Christian ; he himself the alpha, the 
beginning and the end, and that every one who is longing 
and striving to be a just and virtuous man, must first of all' 
and immediately put on Christ himself and his spirit, be- 
cause he is himself the way, the truth, and the life. After 
him alone, first of all, and with the whole heart, we should 
seek ; begin to glorify him and to carry him in our souls, 
who alone hath redeemed us at that great price, his precious 
blood. He charges it upon his contemporaries that when 
they separated faith from works in their mistaken search 
after self-righteousness, they substituted in place of the 
genuine Christian morality, a morality which they had 
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learned in the schools of ancient philosophy. *' Because 
they did not like to retain Christ crucified in their know- 
ledge, the Son of God gave them over to a reprobate mind 
(Bom. i. 28), to expend their efforts in building up their 
own righteousness ; and they think they shall be able to 
attain to a virtuous life after the methods of Aristotle, of 
Plato, and the other philosophers, by their own efforts and 
virtuous habits."* On the basis of these general views he 
forms his conception of the church in its true sense, as a 
community taking its outward form from a principle within 
itself, by its common reference to Christ ; he styles the 
church the body of Christ, the community of the elect.']' 
For as he makes the Augustinian system his point of de- 
parture, he everywhere gives special prominence to the 
antithesis of elect and non-elect. Placing that immediate 
reference of the religious consciousness to Christ at the 
head, he is forced, even though he leaves the entire hier- 
archical system untouched, still to admit those conse- 
quences, by which the hitherto separating wall between 
priests and laymen must be broken down, the idea of the 
universal priesthood revived, Christianity made to appear 
as a principle of purification from all that is of the world, 
the priestly character restored to the entire life, and the 
distinction of an inferior and a higher position in Chris- 
tian life, the severance of the consUia and the prcecepta done 
away with. ** Every Christian," says he, ** is already an 
anointed man, and a priest ;" — where he refers for proof to 
the well-known passages of the New Testament relating to 
this point. Attacking from this position the over- valua- 
tion of the monastic orders, and denying the spiritual su- 
periority which they arrogated to themselves, he says, 
" There are many, standing in the opinion of the multitude 

* Ut cum magnis laboribus saorom stadiomm velint suam JTistitiam 
statuere, et per omnia ad modum Aristotelis aut Flatonis ceterorumque 
philosophorum se posse ad yitam virtuoflam pervenire per studia propria 
et virtutes nsuales. 

t Ecclesia electorum est unicnm proprie et solum corpus mysticum 
Christi Jesu. Words of Janow from the work already cited in the 
fragment published under the name of Huss, cap. 10, foL 370, p. 2. A 
similar passage is also found in the work which has not as yet been 
published : Ecclesia electorum, qus proprie et solum est corpus mya- 
ticum Christi. 
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at the very summit of holiness and of Christian religion, 
who reply to those inquiring after the shortest way to sal- 
vation, that there is no other except to serve Christ after a 
perfect manner in this or that order ; so certain is it to every 
one, that a person belonging to such an order is seldom or 
never condemned, and that he who enters such an order is 
as speedily delivered from all punishment and guilt, as if 
he were bom anew of water and the Spirit. He who 
questions this, exposes himself to an irreconcilable war." 
He vigorously attacks this opinion, the supposed opposition 
between spirituals and seculars. ** It is evident, that to 
style Christians the uxtrld and seculars is a calumnious mis- 
representation." He cites the words of Christ, — "That 
which is bom of the Spirit, is spirit." " One of the great- 
est trials that Christ's chosen can meet with is this, that 
when a Christian, whatever he may be, man or woman, 
virgin or widow, is heartily inclined to do penance for his 
or her sins, and to serve Jesus Christ in an orderly manner, 
if such a person lives in the midst of the Christian commu- 
nity, and thus consecrates his life to Christ with a view to 
live more perfectly in the simplicity of the spirit, and for 
suitable reasons does not enter one of those monastic orders, 
he must at once suffer persecution from them and from his 
own associates, must be looked upon as a heretic, and be 
called by the vulgar a Beghard, a Beguine, a Turlepinus, 
or by some such reproachful . epithet. Such an one must 
be called up and put on trial, to determine whether he is a 
heretic." From this and similar utterances of Matthias we 
find, what is confirmed also by other indications in the 
history of these times, . that those who distinguished 
'themselves among the laity by a more earnest and strict 
piety than common, and more especially societies com- 
posed of such persons, were very sure to be objects of 
jealousy, to be stigmatised as heretical, and persecuted by 
the monastic orders ; while, on the other hand, they were 
derided and treated with abuse by the conmion nominal 
Christians. Beghards was a nickname applied in the same 
way at that time as Pietists at a later period, by an ambitious 
clergy, zealots for the letter of orthodoxy, and by the 
vulgar people of the world. After this, Matthias of J anew 
says : " Wherefore the men of Christ, who live in the midst 
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of onr present Cliristians, must either enter into some mo- 
nastic order, or else do their works of charity only in 
secret." In a passage where he places the laity on a par 
with ecclesiastics as to their title to daily or frequent com- 
munion, of which we shall speak more particularly here- 
after, ho says : ** Although the priest or minister of tho 
church has precedence over the holy laity in this, that it 
belongs to him to offer, to consecrate, and to distribute the 
body of Christ, yet they are equals as it regards the enjoy- 
ment of the Holy Supper ; and although the priest has a 
nobler and more eminent vocation in the church than any 
layman, yet every layman who, in a right and holy manner, 
fulfils his calling or his service in the church, is alike useful to 
the priest and to the church, because at his own proper posi- 
tion, a position quite as necessary for Christ's body, he serves 
Christ in his vocation, and therefore earns from him his 
daily bread, if he does but live just as uprightly and faith- 
fully to the Lord Jesus, and as long as he perseveres, as he 
should do, in the vocation to which God has called him. 
As the priest, singing, praying, and administering the sa- 
craments thereby serves our common Lord, Jesus Christ, 
and is therein useful to the church ; so the peasant in 
ploughing, and pasturing his cattle, as long as he stands 
£Ei£t in the common love, serves the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
is necessary and useful to his family or to the holy church. 
The same holds good of other laymen such as tradesmen 
and artisans in civil society.* For as it would fare ill with 
the church of God to be without priests or soldiers, so 
neither could she dispense with, or even subsist without, 
peasants and men of other occupations. As the manner 
of calling and the works of the former are necessary, so 
too are the various callings and works of the latter. And 
as the calling of the former and its exercise comes to them 
from Jesus Christ, so the various callings and employments 
of ihe latter have come from God and Christ ; fiie calling 

* Sicut sacerdos psallens et orans atqne ''sacramenta administrana 
per hoc serrit communi Domino Jesn Ghristo, et in eo est ntilis ecclesiA, 
ita rusticns arando et sua pecora pascendo manens in communi caritate 
similiter in eo Ipso optime servit Jesu Christo, et est utilis et necessarins 
ipsius familiffi vel ecclesin sacrosaBctiB, et ita de aiiis singulis laicis 
mechanicis in republica. 
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of the latter, indeed, is more primitive and more indispen- 
sable than that of the former, since the occupation and 
practice of husbandry and of the other trades existed earlier 
than that of the priest. Countrymen and soldiers do not 
exist for the sake of priests, but priests for the sake of the 
peasantry and the soldiers." He endeavours to show, that 
the term saint is to be applied to every Christian, whose 
life answers to his name, although there are different 
degrees in the application of this name, as there are in pro- 
gressive sanctification. ** The term Christian," he remarks, 
*' denotes a man sanctified by baptism; which, by another 
name, is called unction ; hence the Christian is one 
anointed. So one is called a saint in virtue of that sancti- 
fying grace,* which is realised by a meritorious life and the 
virtues. This sanctifying grace, however, and the first 
baptismal grace are substantially the same; the only dif- 
ference being that sanctifying grace consists in the good 
use of that first grace.f And thus every Christian, so far 
as he is such, is a saint ; since he has been sanctified by 
the first baptismal grace; just as every saint must, by 
reason of his holy walk and virtues, be a true Christian. 
All who have been sanctified, have been sanctified by the 
anointing of grace, and the sprinkling of the blood of 
Jesus ; and hence it follows, that every Christian is a saint 
and every saint a Christian ; and, as one cannot have the 
use of grace without its habit, so one cannot be a Christian 
and at the same time not a saint. Do not object to me the 
bad Christians, who have lost the first grace by reason 
of their misuse of it ; for these are not Christians— save as 
the term is improperly imderstood — any more than the 
painted figure of a man is a man. But if you object that 
the baptismal sign and the fides informis are to be found 
even in bad Christians, and that this is enough to entitle 
one to the name of Christian, I answer, that the mere sign, 

* The gratia gratnm faclenB. 

t Nee differt in alio, nisi quod gia1ia^»tnm faciens est bonus osiis 

fntiflB gratis dat» sea gratias prime, mien St. Panl says, " By graca 
am what I am," he makes tiiis refer to that objective Rrace which 
may be used in different ways according to the different bent of the 
will, the gratia gratis data ; but when St. Panl says, ** and this grace 
was in me not in yaiq," he makes this refer to grace in the second, sub- 
jedaye sense. 
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if the grace be not present, is not enough either to make 
one a Christian, or to entitle one to the name of Christian ;" 
where he introduces the following comparison : " A hoop 
hung out before a house " (this, in Bohemia, must have 
been the sign of an inn) *' still does not make the place an 
inn, if there is no wine in the house." Those, he supposes^ 
who merely made profession of Christianity, with whom it 
was no more than an outward mask, their lives testifying 
against their profession, deserved rather to be- called anti- 
christians than Christians. But though every Christian is 
a saint, every Christian is not equally so ; but there are 
different degrees of holiness among a Christian people. 
" While man remains in the present life, the way of pro- 
gress in holy living is ever open before him, this entire life 
being either a progression or a retrogression." He attacks 
here those mystical Beghards, condemned in the year 1311 
at the council of Yienne, who held that man may, in the 
present life, reach the stage of perfection, that he may be- 
come absolutely sinless, so as to be incapable of further 
progress in grace ; arguing that if continual progress were 
possible, one might become more perfect than Christ. Now 
he supposes that though degrees of progressive develop- 
ment infinitely different are conceivable, yet the fathers 
have distinguished three principal stages : that of begin- 
ners, that of the progressive, and that of the perfect ; or, 
the married, widows, and virgins. He rebukes the pride of 
the clergy. Did a man offend a clergyman, ihe bolt of excom- 
munication was pointed at him forthwith ; but did he injure 
a layman, the wrong doer escaped with impunity. *' By 
the just judgment of God we are," says he, " fallen like 
Lucifer." In the contempt poured upon the clergy, that 
is, he recognises a merited divine judgment. So in animad* 
verting upon the false distinction of spirituals and seculars, 
and hierarchical self-conceit, while he gives distinct pro- 
minence to that fellowship of the community of saints which 
excludes every selfish feeling, he remarks : " This union 
cannot be restored, unless those are first excluded, who 
are sunk in self-love, and in place of them the number of 
those is multiplied who are zealous for that union of the 
church, and, which is still more, who serve the cause of 
C hrist rather than their own interests." He points not only 
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at such as sought their own advantage in earthly things, 
but at those too, who in the spiritual life made their own 
interest alone the end, far removed from that love to 
common Christendom consisting of the perfect and the im- 
perfect, the righteous and the weak. They, he says, who 
begin with despising the common manners of their fellow- 
Clmstians, who begin with extolling in particular their 
own societies and brotherhoods, as compared with others, 
mar by this course the unity of the Christian church and 
disturb Christian peace. They begin by thinking highly 
of themselves, and would exalt themselves above the 
common mass of Christians, hold themselves to be the only 
spirituals and apostolicals, and call the great mass of other 
Christians Babylon and the world ; they pretend that they 
alone fulfil the counsels of Christ, that the people neither 
can attain nor ought to attain the same perfection. Nor is 
it necessary to salvation ; they are only . bound to it by 
their vows. Thus from the position which he uniformly 
maintains, the great principle of the oneness of the Chris- 
tian life, Matthias of Janow carries on his attacks against 
the false distinction of clericals and seculars, and, at the 
same time, against a distinction grounded upon the same 
views, which had stood good for so many centuries, and 
had been adopted by the scholastic theology into the con- 
catenation of its system, whereby it was more firmly es- 
tablished, the distinction of concilia and prcecepta. After the 
words above cited, he remarks : " Applying all this to them- 
selves alone, and excluding the people, they set up them- 
selves as objects of the greatest veneration, thereby pro- 
moting in the rest of the people great freedom of the flesh, 
the relaxation of all Christian discipline, and great self- 
deception on the part of the simple, who plead in excuse 
of themselves, we are worldly people, living in the flesh ; 
we may be permitted to have this or that.*' And if there 
happen to be in Christian communities persons who seek 
to reach, according to their measure, evangelical perfection 
in their mode of life, as poverty, chastity, obedience to 
their spiritual superiors, the other ordinary Christians will 
soon persecute them. He illustrates this by the same facts 
which which we have noticed already, that the monks from 
jealousy persecuted such persons under the name of Beg- 
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hards and Beguines, telling them that if they wanted to 
lead a life of that sort they should become monks, ^hat 
have you to do with the world? What have you in 
common witli the people of the world ? " Hence it comes 
about that among the common laity, no pious people are 
to be found." He complains that those who were devout 
among the laity were suspected ; and yet they were best 
quaUfied by word and example to advance and confirm 
the progress of others. And since such saints were the 
people's neighbours, were regarded by them as equals with j 

whom they associated in the daily business of life, they i 

might easily provoke imitation in everything ; which could * 

not happen in the case of the monks, who stood so far apart 
from the people in their calling, and in their modes and 
habits of life.* The conduct of these devout people being 
looked upon by the others with suspicion, carnal and luke- 
warm Christians were led to cherish the delusion, that it was 
well with them ; in spite of their worldly and lukewarm af- 
fections they still thought themselves sure of salvation, ob- 
serving that all who sought to live godly lives among the 
Christian people were despised by the monks. They were 
flattered in this their delusion by citations from Scripture 
falsely interpreted. He gives the following as an example : | 

" There is no better thing than to lead a moderate life, and 
not to dififer too much from the rest of the world ; for no men 
are worse than those who would be righteous overmuch." ] 

With this zeal in maintaining the universal priesthood of 
the faithful, the equality of Christian worth and dignity in i 

all orders and professions, Matthias united the deepest | 

interest in another object, one which then formed a weighty 
point of controversy between the different parties concerned J 
the question relating to the frequent or daily communion 
of laymen. While in the seventeenth century, in the 
Catholic church of France, it was thought an indication of 
greater Christian seriousness, greater zeal for true conver- 
sion, to invite laymen to abstain for awhile from the 
communion, in order to prepare themselves for the more 

* Et quia per id, quod sunt tales sancti, yulgo intiino propinqui pares 
in vita et commixti in contubemio, imitabiles faciliter in omnibus, quss 
nequaquam sunt vel possunt esse in monachis et religiosis, qui extent 
nimis longinqui in vita sua et prof essione a plebibus. 
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wor^tliy participation of it, and avoid the mistake of using 
it as an opus operatum, the case seems to have been exactly 
reversed in the period of which we are speaking. The 
party who were most zealous to awaken the laity and pro- 
mote their Christian advancement, of whom Matthias of 
Janow may be considered a representative, were urgent for 
inviting the laity to this frequent participation, inasmuch 
as this sacrament was the best means for promoting Chris- 
tian growth, for exciting and strengthening faith : but the 
opposite party feared lest the laity should be put on a level 
with the clergy. Matthias of Janow took the liyeliest 
interest in this controversy. He was ever falling back 
upon it, and indeed wrote a paper on the subject, which is 
incorporated in the greater work already mentioned. The 
stamp of his whole peculiar Christian bent is impressed 
upon these polemical transactions ; and it deserves to be 
noticed that he uniformly expresses himself as if he thought 
the laity also were entitled to partake of the communion in 
both kinds. Many of the arguments which he adduces 
admit of being equally applied to show that the laity may 
partake of the cup as well as of the bread, and ought not, 
in this respect, to be placed lower than the clergy ; and we 
cannot doubt, that the recognition of the equal right of the 
laity in this matter also, lay at the bottom, as he every- 
where tacitly assumes it. '* It is," says he, ** doing God and 
Christ the greatest wrong, for one to deny himself or others 
the frequent partaking of the body of Chnst." He assumes 
that God, who in the highest sense belongs to all, and is in 
the highest sense good, and incapable of any respect to 
persons, must take delight in all who are willing to receive 
him.* He cites the passages where Christ invites men to 
his fellowship. He appeals to the analogy of the Old 
Testament, to the daily sacrifice, which corresponded to 
the Lord's supper ;^ here, too, were bread and wine, just 
as both must be together in the holy supper.J He com- 

* Qoia Dens snmme commnniH et snmme bonus sine acceptatione 
personamm, in omnibns, qui eum snsciplunt, vult delectari. 

t The jnge sacrificium. 

% Propter quotidianam frequentiam et propter ducdUatem utriusqtte 
spedeit panis etvini, a quibns hoc sacrjficlnm integratur. Here we may 
perceive that the necessity of the two kinds is expressly assumed. 
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plainiB that, in his time, this daily sacrifice had ceased, as 
the vain people had generally, or for the most part, for- 
saken the daily or frequent enjoyment of the supper, and 
approached it but once, or hardly once in a year ; and then, 
in the case of many, it was done not from devotion, but 
only from hypocrisy, or a sort of constraint, which each 
laid on himself; and it was already looked upon as an 
abuse, to be always participating in the Lord's supper. 
There had arisen a Judaizing set, who tried to dissuade the 
people from the practice of daily communion. He declaims 
against priests so destitute of all love towards the Christian 
people,* who cruelly kept away the hungry and thirsty 
flock fh)m provisions which were their own,f and who set 
themselves to oppose others who took delight in feeding 
the poor. He reminds his opponents of Gamaliel's lan- 
guage in the Acts of the Apostles. The effects of frequent 
communion among the laity were appealed to in defence of 
the practice and as a proof that the thing was of God. In 
those priests who exhorted the people to frequent commu- 
nion, he sees true Christian love; and speaks of their 
animating influence on the laity. Desire for the frequent 
enjoyment of the communion, he said, was on the increase 
among the laity ; and it would continue to rise higher in 
proportion to the fervency of devotion among the Christian 
people. We here meet with a remark relating to the in- 
cipient renovation of the religious life, which deserves 
notice. "It is already well known," he says, "that the 
spirit of devotion and the glow of charity is reviving 
among the commimities, and the words of our sermons rise 
to life again, because the Spirit of Jesus works in them." 
He repels the insinuation, that the celebration of mass, in 
which all partook spirituaRy^ the spiritual participation of 
the Lord's supper in faith, is enough. It might suffice for 
an angel, but not for men, composed of bouL and body. If 
that were true, there was no need of the incarnation of the 
Son of God, and the institution of the holy supper itself 
would be superfluous. He who voluntarily deprives him- 

* Impii, qui refagiunt, cum plebibus laborare, sine fcedere, sine pia 
ad popidnm affectione. 

t Flebejis esaziantibus et sitlentibTis saum cibum et potom crudeliter 
deneganl 
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self of the bodily enjoyment of the holy supper, deserts 
also to be deprived of the spiritual enjoyment of it, " For," 
says he, **the experience of every year teaches, that they 
who come to the commnnion but once a year, or but sel- 
dom, do for the most part fail also to participate in the res 
sacramenti; for such persons come to the ordinance in the 
spirit of bondage, and remain strangers to the holy joy, the 
sober bliss of the spirit of Christ."* They show it by this, 
that they look forward to that day and that hour in a spirit 
of slavish fear, instead of hailing it with joy. They are 
only driven to the observance by the custom of their 
church and the prescription of their teachers; and they 
rejoice when the season is over, and do not wish for its 
return, thinking they are now free to live as they list* 
They who esteemed themselves nnworthy, and abstained 
from the communion through humility, should be encon- 
raged the more ; because they truly humbled themselves, 
they were worthy of being exalted by God. Christ came 
to bring down the lofty, and lift up the lowly. He thinks 
that as worldly priests cared notJiing for the laity, and 
never invited them to the frequent enjoyment of the holy 
supper, it would be no rashness in the latter to demand the 
enjoyment of this bread which was meknt for them. He 
refers to Christ's words : He that is not tmth me, is against 
me ; he that gathereth not with me, scattereth abroad. But 
that man is not with Jesus, who, though bound to do so, 
yet neglects to provide for the salvation of those souls that 
seemed placed in his way. Was it objected, that the dig- 
nity of the priests wduld suffer by so doing, he would 
answer : ** The man who speaks thus plainly evinces that 
he is a man actuated by a zeal that is without knowledge, 
for he censures as an impropriety, what he would certainly 
wish to take place if he were animated by the good Spirit 
of God." He appeals to the words of Moses, who wished 
that all might be prophets. But these, filled with the spirit 
of envy, would be lords. "When they complained of the 
zeal of the laity to enjoy frequent communion, they re- 
sembled the Jews who said, " Perceive ye how ye prevail 

* Accednnt enim timore seirili, et in nnllo tales gnstant spirittuile 
gaodium vel aliqiiid dulcedinis spiritus Jesa« 
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nothing ? behold, the world has gone after him !" (John xii. 
19.) He affirms that many of the laity were not inferior in 
virtue, in meritorious works, in love of the sacraments, to 
the priests ; it was here also true that soldiers, harlots, and 
publicans went into the kingdom, of heaven before the 
scribes and Pharisees. Though laymen should partake 
daily of the Lord's supper, yet they would not for this 
reason be placed on a level with the priests ; for the laity 
would still be the people, and the priests would, by virtue 
of their calling, still be set over them. If, they said, the 
priests would be less reverenced, the direct contrary would 
prove to be the fact, because the people, in the case sup- 
posed, would be more attached to their priests, would cling 
to them more closely as they received from them greater 
benefits and more frequently, as the sheep cluster around 
their shepherds from whom they receive their food; so 
because the priests would be compelled to labour more for 
their communities, to hear their confessions, and to bestow 
on them the sacrament, whence would naturally spring up 
greater love and gratitude towards them ; and because this 
love in them would be renewed, the Lord being in the 
midst of those gathered together in his name, he who pro- 
duces in the hearts of subjects the obedience due to their 
superiors; and because it is the first and most excellent 
fruit of this sacrament to bind the church (which is Christ's 
body) and its members, each in its own place, with Christ. 
Such was the power of this sacrament to make the multi- 
tude of the people om. It was now objected that the case 
of priests differed from that of laymen; because priests 
were, by their office, obliged continually to hold mass; 
hence tiiey were the more excusable if they were not 
always prepared to partake worthily of the supper. To 
this he replies : they sinned not the less, but far more by 
their unworthy participation, because the character, the 
position and calling of unworthy priests, were a great 
grievance. He attacks those famous men who had taught 
in their writings that women in particular ought to be dis- 
couraged from frequent communion; he opposes to them 
the Christian principle that all such distinctions are an- 
nulled in the new creation ; as it is said, One Father, one 
Spirit, one faith, one Iiord, one baptism for all. Weakness 
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was no reafion for Buch exclusion ; for God had chosen the 
weak things of the world to confound the things that are 
mighty. He next speaks against the prohibition put forth 
probably in the year 1389, by the synod of Prague, against 
the frequent communion of the laity ;* and remarks : 
''Those modem hypocrites, doctors and prelates, who 
live without God, know not what they are about, and what 
sort of an ordinance the continual sacrifice of the Lord in 
the church is." It was so called, .not because the priests 
continually celebrated and enjoyed it, but because the holy 
church offers and enjoys it in common. He appeals to 
Christ's words, which are addressed to all : Take and eat. 
He .retorts the objection drawn from the words of the 
apostle Paul respecting unworthy participation. ITie 
apostle does not discourage Christians generally from daily 
partaking of the holy supper, but the unworthy, that they 
might make themselves worthy of it, suid take more pains 
to sanctify themselves for it. He admonishes them; he 
does not dissuade, but teaches in what way they ought to 
present and enjoy this sacrament. 

On this subject Matthias of Janow composed an express 
treatise in the form of a letter. He explaias why he 
complied with his friend's invitation that he should write 
something on the matter in question. " For," says he, "I 
bethink me thou must be concerned for the welfare of thy 
neighbours, and especially of the common people, since 
thou art desirous they should all be more often united to 
Christ by partaking of his precious body and blood ; which 
certainly must come from thy good heart through the 
working of the Holy Spirit ; for I was also incited to write 
something on this subject by the false zeal of some." He 
then mentions the various motives and reasons which 
influenced those who opposed the daily communion of the 
laity. " Some," he says, *' carry an outward show of zeal 
for the Lord, yet not with knowledge ; and they pretend 
that they would thereby preserve the reverence which is 
due to the sacrament. These," he says, '* entertaining too 
carnal views of the sacrament, fear where there is no 
reason for fear, lest our Lord Jesus should suffer anew, in 

* See further on p. 336. 
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this sacrament, some riolence, or contempt, or injury; 
whereas our Lord having once died, death hath no more 
power over him in any way; for, in giving his now 
spiritaal body, which is no longer capable of suffering, to 
the whole world and to each individual, richly to enjoy, 
he nevertheless suffers no change in himself. They evince 
their sympathy wilh the Lord Jesus too foolishly in this, 
that they are so hard towards their neighbours. They are 
cruel towards the members of Christ. Those foolish and 
un&ithful servants, who are set over but a few things, are 
friends to those who lead bad lives, and by their bad 
lives every day throw contempt on the sacrament, and 
they fovour their party. Others fear to extend this sacra- 
ment to the people, lest they should hazard the safety of 
their own souk." Christ, however, had presented the 
sacrament to the unworthy Judas, and the church had 
never decreed that any not unworthy could be kept back 
from the enjoyment of the holy supper. He a-rgues, on the 
other hand, that even though the laity should partake of 
the communion but once a-year, there might still be many 
among them unworthy. '* Others," says he, ** do not enter 
upon any such auguments, but contend only from love of 
strife and the heat of passion, against the frequent com- 
munion of the laity." He next mentions those who proudly 
despised the poor among the people, and were afraid that 
by frequent communion they would be put too much on a 
level with themselves.* He quotes some of their charac- 
teristic language : ** Those Beghards and Beguins are 
striving hard to put themselves on a level with the priests." 
He says of them : " They desire not to know that to all 
Christ's faithful it has been said. Ye are a royal priesthood ;" 
and he brings up the passages referring to this point in the 
Apocalypse. In attacking the wall of separation erected 
by the hierarchy between clergy and laity, and bringing 
distinctly up to notice the work of the Holy Spirit among 
laymen, he does not forget to apply the same principles of 
reasoning also to the female sex. He notices the fact that, 
in his time, there were women of distinguished piety, whose 

* Hi sunt, qui ferme quemlibet de plebe dedignantur, bestias et Bi- 
baldos paaperes plebeios audaciter lumcupando. 
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lives presented a strong contrast to the corrupt world. 
" As before," he says, " in comparing laymen with monks 
and priests, it was remarked that our Lord having rejected 
the wise of this world on account of their pride and hypo- 
crisy, would the more abundantly reveal his salvation to 
the little ones among the people; so, in comparing men 
and women, something similar might be said with regard 
to the recipiency of the latter for the gifts of Christ. 
Whereas men commonly, at the present time, conscious of 
their natural gifts, do not know how to humble themselves 
and to bear the reproach of Christ ; or if they have the 
advantage in some gifts of grace, directly ascribe it, in 
their self-complacency, to efforts of their own, and so do 
not prove loyal to the Lord Jesus Christ; therefore God 
and Jesus Christ, forsaking such men, transfers his trea- 
sures to women ; for he has chosen the weak things of the 
world to confound the things which p,re mighty (1 Cor. i. 27). 
And hence women are to be found in these tunes, virgins 
and widows, who zealously do penance, hasten to the holy 
sacraments, and take the kingdom of God before the men, 
who are occupied with the vanities of this world. Hence 
we may observe, how the ordinary women fill the churches 
at prayers, occupy the seats at sermons, present themselves 
before the priests for confession, seem to be fall of sobs 
and tears, receive daily, in constsuit devotion and with joy, 
the holy supper, forsake the pomp of the world togeflier 
with its pleasures, are ever abounding in love to Christ, 
ever thinking on the cause of the Lord, and joyfully and 
thankfully receiving manifestations and visions of the Lord. 
Thus the women are a hundredfold more rich in spiritual 
blessings, in these times, than the men." He then refers 
to the examples of Hildegard, of Brigitt in Sweden, and of 
many other women whom he had known in Paris, Eome, 
and Nuremberg,* and of still more in Prague ; " and how 
I admired the Lord Jesus in his works. "f ** They," says he, 

* We are here reminded that Nuremberg was a seat of the Friends 
of God, and of Margaret Ebnerin and her connection with Henry of 
Nordlingen. Vid. Hermanni Opuscula, p. 331, seq. Perhaps there 
was some connection between the Friends of God in this distnct andf 
the friends of reform in Bohemia. 

t See Jordan, Yorlaufer des Hussitenthiims in Bohmen. S. 62. 
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'' who admire the rich men oi this world because they can 
gain a good deal out of them, are priests to whose eyes the 
mighty monarch of this world appears as one to be feared 
and reverenced, even though he be a man of crime, but who 
abuse and despise them that fear God. When a rich man 
comes to such, and asks them to hear his confession, or to 
offer him the sacraments, oh how readily and cheerfully do 
they bestow them on him ! But when the poor of ihe flock 
beg them to hear their confessions and give them the com- 
munion, they do it with dif&culty and after long delay, and 
as if they were tired of the business ; but if they demand 
the sacraments of the church repeatedly, these men begin 
to mutter that they give them the headache, or to complain 
that they take up too much of their time, and finally the 
poor are repelled away, not without signs of impatience." 
He maintains that " every Christian to whom the frequent 
or daily spiritual participation of the body of Christ is 
granted, will also be in a suitable frame for the firequent or 
daily enjoyment of the communion, because he who is 
worthy of that which is granted only to the holy, is also 
worthy of that which is granted alike to the bad and the 
good. This spiritual participation through devotion and 
£uth, is a thmg which God alone produces in man; as 
Christ himself says : It is the spirit that maketh alive, the 
flesh proflteth nothing. But in the distribution of the holy 
supper, which serves to the increase of grace in those who 
worthily partake, the minister of the church is the co- 
operating agent." Again : " What the Holy Ghost has 
wrought in a human soid, no man should destroy. But 
the fervour of devotion is what the Holy Ghost has wrought, 
and hence the hungering and thirsting after the frequent 
enjoyment of the Lord's supper. For assuredly this thirst- 
ing after the sacrament, which arises from the devotion of 
faith, is itself a work of the Holy Ghost," and he cites the 
words of Christ in which he invites every one that thirsteth 
to himself. "This thirsting," he observes, "is certainly 
one way in which the Father draweth to the Son. This 
work of the Holy Ghost, this drawing of the Father to the 
Son, is what he would destroy who presumes in any way 
whatever to forbid it." Kef erring to the words of St- Peter 
in Acts X. 47, he finely remarks : '* Who will dare refubo 
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the bodily sacrament to those, on whom the spiritual grace 
has been bestowed by God himself? Hence it follows, 
certainly, that every Christian who has that faith in Christ, 
which works by love, may often worthily receive the body 
of Christ; every one who believingly attends mass, and 
who devoutly, with heart and lips, confesses himself a 
sinner, is worthy of it, and it is for his benefit that ho 
should partake at the mass of the body of Christ," But 
few, and those notorious sinners, should be excluded from 
the communion ; as, for example, adulterers, harlots, usurers. 
But such persons when excluded should be publicly named ; 
so that the faithful may understand that no fellowship is to 
be had with such in the sacraments, and avoid the conta- 
gions of their bad example. They, too, who give public 
scandal by their vices ought on ev€iry Sunday to be publicly 
and solemnly named, and debarred from the sacraments.* 
He places in the same class such as go indecently or too 
extravagantly dressed, which is an evident mark of pride, 
so that no reasonable ground of excuse can be offered for it« 
He refers to an ordinance relating to this matter put forth 
by the archbishop of Prague,f and to another by pope 
Urban VI., ihe promulgation of which had been witnessed 
by himself during his residence in Italy, j: He affirms that 
beginners and those moving forward in the Christian life 
stand in more need of the sacraments than the perfect, 
for instance the saints in bliss. He compares the com- 
munication of Christ in the holy supper with milk offered 
to babes. Thus the incarnate Word lets himself down to 
man's wants and weaknesses, mystically communicating 
himself to them under the outward forms of bread and 
wine.§ Thus it happens that the believer, who partakes 

* Quales sujit, qui deportant calceios rostratos iu pedibiifi, aunim et 
argentum robis, conmti in pedibus in baibis et omnes indnti yeste 
bottata et peregrina. 

t Jam nostnh temporibus archiepiscopns Fragensis Johannes pnblice 
excomnlmiicaii prsBcepit hnjnemcxu filios Belial^ qni defendebant rostra 
in calceis et comutas yestes et impndicas ; nam tempore, quo scribo, 
coram Jesa som testis illius, et stabam ante foras templi, vetans tales 
anathemate percussos diyinis officiis interesse. 

X See above, page 277. 

§ Gorpns Domini et sanguis est lac datum pueris, ut sugerent, lac de 
petia oleumque de saxo durissimo, quia yerbum caro factum est, ut 
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onlj of bread and wine, and, by this act in itself considered, 
experiences no spiritual enjoyment, bnt is brought in con- 
tact with the forms of bread imd wine only with his senses, 
cannot fail by earnest striving to attain to such a frame as 
to imbibe the sweet spirit of devotion into his inmost soul, 
and to taste and see how good the Lord is ;* and thns he is 
nourished and strengthened and refreshed in spirit. This 
is, for mankind, a rock ; a rock of refreshment for him to 
whom it has been given to suck honey out of the rock, and 
oil out of the flinty rock : a flinty rock to carnal-minded 
men, who perceive not, in this venerable sacrament, the 
things of ^e Spirit of Grod; ''and for this reason they 
lightly esteem it, and take no pains to secure the frequent 
enjoyment of it ; they make no haste to this holy supper." 
It is the flintiest rock to the Jews and the Greeks, to him 
who believes not, and says, How can this man give us his 
flesh to eat ? (John vi.) " But to us, who are in Christ 
Jesus, and believe God, and in him- have tasted the good 
word of the Lord, to us it is sweet indeed as the mother's 
nourishing breast." The laity were oft^i more wortiiy, by 
reason of their free spontaneous longing, than mere priests 
by vocation. The faithful, god-worthy longing of such 
laymen was evidenced by this, that nothing could keep 
them back ; they forsook eveiything in this world, their 
homes, their yokes of oxen,! their wives. ** All that was 
gain to them, they counted as loss, that they might so vnn 
Christ, by often and gladly partaking of his body and blood." 
He goes on to describe the longing of these pious laymen, 
and to show what sacrifices they made to satisfy it. " They 

homo sic panem angelorum manduearet, sicque digessit Terbum caio 
factum, et miro modo composuit in encharistia, lit essent manna ab- 
sconditum et omnia mnltitiido dulcedinis sacramento sub epeciebmi 
panis et vini abscondita, quemadmodum lac puero matris ejus celatum 
est in mamillis, et veluti puer nullum vestigium lactis yidens suis oculii^ 
laboriose sugens ubero, in intimis suis dulcedinem p^cipii; quuuloque 
pascitur et valde delectatur. 

* Ita prorsus quilibet fidelis nulla suavitate speciem Jesu ab eo m 
hoc sacramento percipiens, sed solum species panis et yini sensibus suis 
tractans, turn per conatus et laborem interioris hominis sugit hunc 
devotionis spiritum suavem in medullis suae anim«, et degustat, quam 
suavis est Dominus. 

t Doubtless with allusion to the excuses offeied in the parable of tb.e 
marriage supper. 
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demand it humbly of their priests if it caa he done ; and, if 
refused, they press them with still more importunity, 
begging, adjuring them, and requiring it of them till they 
grow tiresome. And when they find themselves repulsed 
in every way by the inferior clergy, from ignorance, negli- 
gence, or pride, they apply next to priests ^f a higher de- 
gree, to the bishops and their o^Qoials, and never cease, 
timid afi they may be, unpleasant as they may find the duty, 
to urge and entreat, that they would procure for them a 
more frequent presentation of the Lord." ^e affirms that 
no unworthiness of the Christian, if he be but conscious of 
it, and make confession of it, can unfit him for the frequent 
or daily enjoyment of the communion. The contrary rather 
holds good. If a person deems himself worthy or holy, 
and boasts of being so, this makes the Christian unworthy ; 
for it is pride and the worst kind of hypocrisy.* Any 
Christian who in this present life held himself to be worthy 
of the daily communion, Qud professed as much of himself, 
whatever position that Christian might hold, and however 
much he might surpass others in virtue, and who looked 
upon others as imworthy, that man was alone and especially 
unworthy. The holy supper appears to him to be the 
highest act of worship, one with which nothing else was 
to be compared ; and if it was objected Uiat yet the cele- 
bration of the high festivals consisted in song and prayer, 
and the grand and imposing variety of holy ceremonies ; 
he replied, Still all this was not to be compared with the 
act of partaking of the festival of the Lord in spirit and in 
truth. All this, says he, song, prayer, preaching, is but a 
preparation for the festival, and a certain participation in 
the fellowship with Christ ; but after all it was not the true 
and spiritual festival of Christ, for it was not the bread 
that came down from heaven. He says : " Nominal Chris- 
tians, worldly Christiaiis, those of a carnal mind, who have 
not the Spirit of Christ, never partake freely, with great 

* Est hie advertendum, quod onmis mdlgnitas in Chiistiano allega- 
bilis undecxinque, sd est cognita et confessa in veritate, non facit enm 
indigniim quotidiana vel crebra communlcKne, sed magis e contrario : 
omnis dignitas moralis credita vel confessa de se ipso dignitas vel sane* 
titas, ilia nimis facit indignum Christianum, qnia est superbia et hypo- 
crisis pessima^ cceca et mendosa. 
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desire and thankfal heart, of the body of Christ; but, as 
often as they come to the sacrament, it is done with con- 
straint, through the force of a custom observed from child- 
hood, or from slavish fear." He compares the way in which 
the Christian assimilates this spiritual food and l^es it up 
into his being, with the assimilating process in the case of 
natural food. " The sinner," he says, " is at the first unlike 
Jesus Christ ; but, by degrees, fgister or slower, the life €ind 
spirit of the sinfal man become transformed into the spirit 
and life of Jesus Christ, and pass into the most intimate 
union with him, no longer to be separated by any human 
power." Ho cites a remark from St. Augustin, where the 
latter represents Christ as saying, in relation to the holy 
supper, It is not thou who art to transform me into thyself, 
as the food for my body, but thou art to be transformed into 
me. " And this is preeminently the way in which God is 
glorified, and wonderfully appears in his saints, that that 
Word, from whom all things have sprung, in whom and bt/ 
whom are all things, — of whom it is said, that he shall at 
last be all in all, — does in this way draw back again and 
transform all things into himself."* He then complains 
that the holy supper should in his own days be so commonly 
neglected among Christians, that they no longer earnestly 
endeavoured to have their spirit transformed into the life 
and Spirit of Christ, but rather hindered it. It seemed to 
be their great end and aim to have a comfortable and quiet 
life in the world. They did not strive to be transformed 
into Christ, but longed and laboured, as much as in them 
lay, that Christ should be transformed into themselves; 
they sought not to become like to Jesus Christ, but desired 
rather that Jesus Christ should be like to themselves if 
which was the greatest imaginable wrong, the very sin of 

* Qaod illud yerbum, ex quo onmia, in quo omnia et per quod omnia^ 
quod ultimo dicitur esse omnia in omnibus, tali modo et via in se ipsum 
iterum convertit et digerit omnia. 

t Nee satagunt, digne vitam suam comalem et spiiitnm suum vacirani 
et inanem converti in vitam et Spiritnm Jesu Ohristi, quinimo impediunt, 
quia de &cto ad hoc se ponunt, ut bonam vitam, seu delicatam et quie- 
&m habeant in hoc mundo. Non laborant in Christum commutari, 
sed cuplunt et quantum in se est, facinnt, Christum in se ipsos conyerti« 
non desiderant esse Christi Jesu similes, sed Christum Jesum cupiunt 
esse similem sibi ipsi^ 
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Lucifer. It was a thing tinworthy of this glorious sacra- 
ment, to think of compelling men to partake of it. This 
never should be done except in the case of those weak 
Christians who ventured not to come. He blames those 
that advised people of a wicked life to keep away from the 
sacrament ; for it could in nowise profit them to persevere 
in their wicked life, and, for this reason, continue to be 
strangers to the remedy which was the safest for them. 
Such unworthy persons, therefore, should rather be advised 
to leave off their wicked life, and in company with the 
saints go frequently to the Lord's festival. He declares 
his disagreement with the advice commonly given that 
every man should examine himself, and, if he found himself 
unwortby, abstain from the Lord's supper. In opposition 
to this, he cites the words of St. Paul, 1 Cor* xi. 28, and 
lays emphasis on the phrase, Let a man examine himself, 
and so let him eat, — not, and so let him abstain, lie seems 
also to infer from these words, that this self-examination 
was to serve only as a preparation to enable one worthily 
to partake of the holy supper. He notices another objection : 
It suffices to receive the holy sacrament but once ; for at 
this one time we receive all. To this he replies : God has 
given it to his Son alone, to have life in himself so as never 
to be in need of receiving it anew ; but for all creatures it 
is not enough to have received life once ; the life thus re- 
ceived, in order to be preserved, needs to be constantly 
communicated anew from above ; and in order that it may 
be thus communicated, in order that the natural life in 
created beings may be continually renewed in them, they 
require food. But, this holds good too of the true, divine, 
and blessed life. It is not enough that it should have once 
been communicated from above through the medium of 
faith and baptism ; for the maintenance of the same, it was 
requisite that it should ever be given to them anew from 
the Father, by the Son, in the Holy Ghost, through the 
medium of the Lord's supper.* " Alfliough," gays he, " our 

* Est diligeuter notaadum, quod Beus Pater soli unigenito Filio dedit, 
▼itam habere in eemet ipso ab »temo et substaailaliter, et nulli altersa (? ) 
creatorse, sed quia omnes creaturso accipieut participationem suss v tss 
a Deo per Filium in Spiritu Sancto, et quod omnes creaturse accepta Tita 
a Deo, specialiter vita beatifica et perpetua, de qua hie sermo, necesse 
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Lord gived to Christians the beginning of a life of graoe, a 
blessed life, through faith, as it is written, The just sh^ 
live by faith, and through baptism ; yet he has in his in- 
finite wisdom ordained this sacrament, and directed Chris- 
tians to repeat it daily, or at least often, for the purpose of 
preserving or continuing this life of grace. The Christian, 
well-grounded in the faith, ought to know that Jesus the 
crucified is the beginning and the end of his life of grace, 
in the general and in the particular, because, without him, 
he can do nothing."* We may understand £tx)m these 
words how Matthias of Janow apprehended the relation of 
the holy supper to baptism ; that through the Lord^s supper, 
the divine life onc« received in baptism, should be re- 
newedly and ever more completely appropriated in com* 
munion with Christ, till it should thoroughly interpenetrate 
the entire human nature. 

Accordingly, to the objection that since eternal life is \ 
communicated in the Lord's supper, it is enough to have ! 
received it once, he replies : " This does not follow ; for i 
God, in his infinite providence, has not so ordained it ; but 
rather thus, tliat the man who seeks it, and in spirit par- 
takes of it daily, should possess it." He employs the fol- 
lowing illustration: "The sun continually gives out his 
light and communicates that element to our eyes ; but he 
that would take the sunlight into his eyes and enjoy the 
blessing of it, must have his eyes turned to the li^t, and 
be susceptible of its influences ; and he must constantly re^ 
ceive the light from the sun, or as often as he would use 
it. But if he shuts his eyes, or from some accident ceases 
to receive the light constantly radiating from ihe sun, he 

habereiit, earn accipere a Deo suo, et quod non sufficit eemel accipere 
yitam suam a Deo in prsasenti, sed necesse habet continue respicere, et 
pro yiia sua couservanda et continuanda, et Beum solum requirere ad 
noc. Igitur per hoc Deus omni creatursB viventi secundum suam ape- 
cialem sapientiam atque suavitatem ordinayit cibum et apposuit, ut sic 
per cibi sui proprii crebramvel continuam sumptionem continuaret d^ 
lectabiliter et suaviter suam vitaih. 
* Licet Dominus dat principium yitjB gratuitss et beatificsB Ohristianis 

Eer fidem, sicut scriptum est : Justus autem mens ex fide vivit, et per 
aptismum, tamen cum hoc ex immensa sua sapientia et bonitate ordi- 
navit, hoc sacramentum altaris et statuit Ohristianis iterandum quotidie 
aut alias ssepe ad eandem vitam gratisB conservandam et oontinuandam. 
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shortly loses the whole, nor is a particle to be had till he 
turns once more to the sun." He calls the holy supper 
the food, which has been prepared for and given to men 
wounded, weak, and blind, to unclean sinners, to those 
who sigh and mourn over their sins. He complains of the 
clergy who were not willing to distribute to these the food 
designed expressly for their use, but reserved it for angels, 
waited for angels, waited for such as led an emgel-like life, 
to come and appropriate it ; or who would only partake of 
it for themselves, because they were called the angels for 
the people, or were set over them as such ; when the truth 
was, they were neither like the angels, nor set over them, 
but had been taken from that sinful race of man, and were 
set among sinful men, and over them. *' Such bad stew- 
ards,'* he says, '* crush to the earth, in their way of pre^ 
scribing an^ of administering pen;noe, ^ little ones 
in Christ, by a wisdom which, as it comes not from the 
Spirit of our most loving and bounteous Saviour, must 
needs be called a fleshly wisdom. It was their £ia.ult that 
such persons fell back into sin, torn away as they were, so 
cruelly and violently, from the breast of their mother. He 
taxes them, namely, with troubling the consciences of 
these persons by 'requiring of them too severe a life, and 
laying on their necks intolerable burdens. He condemns 
the current opinion that it was quite sufficient for Christian 
laymen, if, after the preparation of the feusts, they partook 
of the communion once at Easter festival. " When those 
days are over," says he, "they soon forget the whole, and 
fall back again into their old vain habits of life. They 
relax from the holy discipline they had commenced, and 
begin once more to put themselves on a level with this 
vain world, so that the man is scarcely if ever to be found, 
who, after having gone through his penance and received 
the holy sacrament, perseveres in the right way, and 
worthily reforms his life according to the requirements 
of Christianity." To such outside repentance he applies 
what Christ says of the evil spirit driven from a man and 
then returning with seven others still worse than himself. 
The poor people are thus led to suppose that things for- 
bidden are to be avoided only on fast days, that at these 
teasons alone penance is necessary to be done, and that it 
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snffices, for salvation, to confess one's sins and receive the 
body and blood of the Lord, without once thinking of his 
passion, or volimtarily suffering with him. " But with all 
this, they hold fast to the freedom of the flesh, conform in 
all else to this world, love the world and that which is of 
it the whole day. The same Christian people," he says, 
** think they are safely in Christ when, in c€a*nal security, 
they have observed, according to custom, the things of 
religion, without any of the true life and spirit of Jesus 
the crucified. Oh, blindness of Israel !'' he exclaims, '* oh, 
fatal mistake I which, if it were possible, might deceive 
even God's elect ; oh, deceitful and partial spirit of Satan ; 
and alas ! for the sufferings of the saints, who truly repent, 
who on account of this communion are insulted and de- 
spised by their seemingly pious brethren, and accused of 
heresy!*' He then refers back to an example which had 
been cited against him, to the case of those old eremites, 
who could only receive the holy supper at rare intervals, 
and remarks : '* With these persons, it was altogether 
another affair; they had lived an angel-like life; and 
what, might be true of them, could not be applied to those 
who were placed amid the conflicts of the world. Those 
eremites had no priest to distribute the Lord's supper to 
them. In such cases, the Lord Christ is ever wont to sup- 
ply, by his own presence, the absence of priests. To the 
objection that a special preparation is necessary in order 
to worthy participation in the communion, he replies : The 
preparation of souls for this festival does not require a 
forty-days' fast ; for the spirit of a Christian must be one 
ever pressing onward, never retrograding ; one ever rising 
in aspiration and prayer to God ; ever open to divine im- 
pressions. ** But even suppose the spirit not to be in this 
right state of preparation ; yet it may transport itself at 
once into the proper frame. For spirit and will are not 
boimd to time or to place. For to these conditions men's 
bodies are subject, but not the soul and spirit ; the latter 
perform their actions in a sphere out of spa.ce and time."* 

* Quodsi forte est spiritus in eo non prssparatus, tunc spiritus potest 
sabito prsaparari, turn quia spiritus sen mens aut voltinias non roquirit 
tempusy non looum ; his enim corpora simt subjects, non mens» non spiri- 
tus hominis, sed omnino suas operationes agunt extra tempus et locum. 
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** The activity of the spirit, and especially when turned 
npon spiritual tilings, excludes the train of successive mo- 
tions; for it proceeds from that which is incapable of 
division, and relates to that which is incapable of division 
and above space and time, which introduce succession.* 
Next, a worthy preparation cannot proceed from the spirit 
of man, but must proceed rather from the spirit of Christ, 
which is omnipotent, and in which, therefore, no division of 
successive moments can find place in matters pertaining to 
its o^vn essence, namely, spiritual things. What is said 
in holy Scripture of the paschal lamb once offered, has 
reference only to the one sacrifice offered by Christ ; but 
far from us be the thought that Christians are to celebrate 
the memory of Christ's passion only once a year, — a re^ 
membrance which ought, on the contrary, to be uninterrupt- 
edly present to their minds." f He supposes the case of a 
priest who should say to a person wishing to receive the 
communion. Go away ; for to-day thou art unworthy ; and 
come back worthier to-morrow or in a week : in the place 
of such a person he would reply, I know I am unworthy ; 
therefore it is that I come beting and trembling to thee ; 
because thou hast received in my behalf from my God and 
Jesus Christ the power to render me worthy who am un- 
worthy, since by thy prayer thou canst absolve me, and 
by giving me my portion of our daily bread, canst change 
me into the same ; and all that pertains to the making me 
worthy of that bread I have already, in my perfect will ; 
for to will is present with me, but how to perform that 
which is good, I find not. But all that which the spirit 
must further produce out of me and in me, I hope to find 
in that daily bread. Therefore I beg of you to give me 
this day our daily bread, and am in haste for it. Thus 
strengthened and enlightened, and made alive in Christ, 
I shall in him find a way to accomplish what is already 
present in my will. But if thou deemest me not worthy 

* Turn qma actus mentis et spiritns, prsecipue quoad divina^ sunt 
sine motn successiYO, quoniam sunt indivisibilium ad indivisibilia supia 
locum et tempus, quae deferunt successionem. 

t Absit autom hoc a Ghristianis, quod debeant solum semel in anno 
agere memoriam dominicsB passionis, quae continuis momentiB deb^et 
in ipsomm pectoribus demoiari. 
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Uhday to Teceive from thee the daily hread, as I am to-dai/ 
imworthy, so neither wilt thou present it to me to-morrow 
because neither to-morrow, nor the next day, nor ever, so 
long as I live in this body of death and sin, shall I be 
worthy enough of this our heavenly bread, so far as that 
itself is concerned. He stands up for the pious laymen 
who demanded with importunity the daily communion, 
and vindicating them from the reproach of rashness, 
declares it rather a work of the grace of Gknl and of 
necessity. '' As regards the former," says he, '* I assume 
it to be well known, that the longing to pcuiiake of Christ's 
body and blood, from feiith and love, does not spring from 
flesh and blood, and cannot spring from them ; but only 
from the operation of divine grace or from the spirit of 
Jesus Christ." He proceeds to speak of those who, bowed 
down under a sense of their sins, dare not come forward to 
partake of the holy supper, and remarks that persons in 
this temper of mind, who are so deeply penetrated with 
the sense of their own unworthiness, are the most worthy 
of all. " Hence that person," he says, *' is in the end filled 
with still greater love and ardent longing for the Lord 
Jesus, who at the very time he fedls into such divers 
temptations, flies to the Lord Jesus, and hurries to his 
sacrament, and though all would frighten him from it, still 
answers : Against him only have I sinned, and done evil in 
his sight, and therefore I fly to him alone ; for though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in him, and though he thnist me 
down to hell, stiU I know that even in this he does what 
is best, for he cannot do wrong ; and I trust that he will 
also bring me out the pit. He who alone casteth down to 
hell, and bringeth up therefrom." In this he sees the 
character of true love, which casteth out fear, which is 
stronger than death, which many waters cannot quench 
nor floods drown. When in opposition to these views was 
held up the necessity of submission to ecclesiastical order, 
the direction of Christ to his disciples to observe and do 
whatsoever was bidden them by those who sat in Moses' 
seat, he answered : " Yes, if they build up the communities 
and put forth godly commands : but if they knowingly pull 
them down, and teach men to sin, we are by no means 
bound to obey them in these things, but ought rather to 
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follow the inward anointing, which teacheth all things, or 
the spirit of Jesus Christ, who is everywhere, and espe- 
cially in God's children, whom he himself directly guides, 
as the only teacher and true shepherd." It was necessary 
to obey God rather than men, to try the spirits to see 
whether they were of God. He afl&rms, that the primitive 
priest, following Christ's example, had always ^rs^ taken the 
holy supper himself, and then distributed it to the others 
in order. Such had continued to be the practice from the 
time of the apostles for the period of a thousand years, 
until in these more recent times, through the increase and 
spread of sin, this perpetual sacrifice had been abolished. 
To the objection that the spiritual participation was suffi- 
cient he answers: *'It is something greater, something 
more permanently for the saving good of the Christian to 
eat and drink the incarnate Word in the most inward and 
real manner, than to hear and believe his words. The 
truth did not declare that He who speaketh or he who 
heareth my words, the same shall abide in me and I in 
him ; but Christ repeatedly says : He that eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood remaineth in me and I in him." 
It was objected by opponents, that the holy supper would 
by too frequent use become too every-day an affair, and 
lose its true significance. To this he replies: "Never 
will Christians grow weary of it : on the other hand, the 
longer they intermit it, the more will the holy longing for 
it abate in them, and the pains which they would other- 
wise take to enjoy it diminish. Another delight, the lust 
of the flesh, will take possession of the soul, darken it, and 
cause it to forget that holy joy in the sacrament. By 
worldliness the spirit is rendered daily more unfit for 
receiving the holy supper." This truth he finds typified 
in the behaviour of the Jews with the manna : when they 
longed after the fleshpots and cucumbers of Egypt, the 
manna was no longer relished ; and when they arrived in 
the land of promise, and began to busy themselves with 
cultivating the fruits of the earth, the manna was taken 
from them. A simple spiritual participation was sufficient, 
and might be substituted for the bodily, where the longing 
was present, but for unavoidable reasons could not be 
satisfied. *' By special privilege," he says, V not according 
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to the common rule, Clirist liimself brings abont in tbe 
most hidden manner the spiritual participation of his body 
by those of whom he knows it to be true, that they 
worthily long to partake of his body, and would gladly 
receive it every day, and pray for it, in their prayers to 
God in the Paternoster and in those of men, the ministers 
of the church, — Christians who, when they cannot enjoy 
the privilege of the sacrament, mourn and sigh over the 
deprivation with an unendurable hunger and thirst — such 
and such alone does the spirit of Christ visit directly, 
when and where he pleases, causing them by virtue of his 
own grace to manducate spiritually and bodily, sometimes 
in the mass, sometimes after the mass, morning or evening, 
by night or by day, in a secret and invisible manner."* 
He reaffirms it over and over that pious laymen stood in 
no respect whatever inferior to the priests as proper sub- 
jects for the enjoyment of the Lord's supper, but fre- 
quently surpassed them in holy simplicity and innocence. 
In partaking of that sacrament the most important quali- 
fication was great simplicity of faith; hence all human 
science served rather to distract and dissipate, to destroy 
devotion, fervency of the affections, and stability of faith.f 
It is evident from the passages above cited that Matthias 
of Janow constantly presupposes no difference to exist, as 
to the privilege of tiie full enjoyment of the holy supper in 
both kinds, between priests and laymen ; and he expressly 
points to the sacrifices of the Old Testament as antetypes 

* Tills dico spiritus Jesa mandacationem soi corporis spiritaalem ex 
singulari privilegio, non ex communi pacto et ordinatione solusmet 
operatur iatime, quos ipse videt, quam dlgne affectant Ghristl corpus 
mandncare et vellent omni die, et hoc rogant et apud Deum in oratione 
dominica et apud homines et ministros ecclesisB, et si fieri ipsis sacra- 
mentaliter non potest, dolent et ingemiscunt, fame et siti vexati, in 
spiritu suo et necessitate male patientes ; talibns igitur solum occnrrit 
spirit Jesu Christi, et plurlmnm si vult et quando vnlt et cnm ynlt, ex 
sua ^;ratia faciens ipsos corporaliter spirituaUter manducare, aliquando 
in missa, aliquando post missam, post prandium, de mane, de vespere, 
in nocte vel in die, latenter et occulte. 

t SimpUcitate sancta et innocentia, quo ad hoc ipsis plebejis suffra- 
gante prsecipue circa beatificum altaris sacramentum, ubi requiritur 
maxima simplicitas sanctce fidei OhristiansB ; et omnis scientia humana 
ideo magis ibidem yenit ad dissipationem, devotionis et carltatis de- 
structionem et in credendo firmitatem. 
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of this sacrament in as far as both forms belonged tx> its 
completeness and integrity;* and, as he says, that the 
whole multitude should taste the sweetness of the sacra- 
ment that is hidden beneath the species of bread and wine, 
it follows that in his view the whole multitude should 
partake of both forms of the Lord's supper.f 

Matthias of Janow, as we have already remarked in 
passing, mentions among the signs of the time which in- 
dicated the degeneracy of the church, and announced the 
coming in of Antichrist, the schism between the two 
popes ; and in common with many of the best men of his 
age he regarded this schism as a symptom of the dis- 
tempered condition of the church, and an admonition from 
God designed to bring men to the consciousness of her 
corruption, and to awaken the longing for her regenera- 
tion. This schism he ascribes to the pleasure-pursuing, 
pomp-loving, worldly spirit of the cardinals. **It never 
arose," he says, ** from any love which the cardinals had 
for Christ and his church, but from their love of them- 
selves and their love of the world4 Nor did this schism 
tend ultimately to the injury of the church, but was 
rather a benefit, inasmuch as the kingdom of Antichrist 
would thereby be more easily and more speedily de- 
stroyed. Those days would be shortened for the elect's 
sake. Besides, the church would get rid of the numberless 
multitude of hypocrites. He affirms, too, that it was only 
the external appearance of the church which could be 
afiected by this schism, her essential being was raised 
above its influence. ** The body of the omnipotent and 
altogether indivisible Jesus Christ, the community of 
saints, is not divided, neither indeed can be divided : " — 
that church whidi, by virtue of its eternal and immutable 

* Sacrificitun legis fait hoc sacrificiiim propter dualitatemti^rtiM- 

que specieit panis et vini, ex quibiis hoc sacrincium integrator. 

t Et onmis multitudo dulcedmis sacramento sub q)eciebiis panis et 
vini abscondita; and, in the passage above quoted, the important 
words in this view : Omnes Ohristiani, ^uotquot ibidem congregati, 
somebant communiter de iUo pane coelesti a ministerio et de calice, ita 
quod primus sacerdos accepit, dehine dedit omnibus. 

X Com non ex eo schisma hoc factom est, qnod dilexissent Christum 
Jesum et ejus eccleeiam, sed ex eo, quod se ipsos amaverunt et hune 
mundum. 
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fmity, depends wholly on tlie nniiy of Gk)d, and of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and of his spirit. As he discovers in 
the prevailing selfish element the cause of all divisions of 
the church and of all her oormptions, so it seems to him 
tiiat restoration of church unity and a reformation of the 
church can proceed only from the overcoming of that 
selfish element. He says, the blissful unity of the church 
can never be truly restored, until men governed by self- 
love are removed entirely out of the way, and their places 
filled by those in vastly multiplied numbers who overflow 
with zeal for the true unity of the church, — men who seek 
not their own but the things of Jesus Christ ; which self- 
seeking he applies not to those alone who seek their own 
in the things of this world, but to those also who in 
spiritual things are seeking only to set up themselves and 
^eir party, looking down with contempt upon all others.* 
As one symptom of the fall of the church, and a premoni- 
tory sign of the last times, he considers the various op- 
positions of party, of which each would claim Christ ex- 
clusively for itself; — the party of the Roman popes among 
the Italians, the party of the popes at Avignon among the 
French, the Greek church, the different orders of monks, 
spiritual and secular fraternities. Everywhere the cry 
was: Lo here is. Christ, and lo there is Christ. The 
church was no longer a city on a hill, conspicuous to all, 
but split into three parts.f But although he reckons 
schism generally among the signs of corruption, yet the 
greatest right belonged in his opinion, comparatively 

'*' Ego illos hie piito magis se ipsos amantes et quee sua sunt inqui- 
rentes private, qui non tarn in rebus corporalibus et variis, quaB sua 
sunt qu8Brunt, non quoB prorimorum vel communitatis Christi fide- 
Uum, sed et in rebus spiritualibus et primariis ts^tum sua commoda 
inquirunt, exsortes ab amore communis fratemitatis Christian», qua 
oompoaita est ex perfects et imporfectis, ex justis et inimois. 

t Civitas ilia magna orbis Ghristianorum in tres partes de isncto est 
conscissa, sive Bomanos ad meridiem, GrsBcos ad orientem, Fianci- 
genas ad oocidentem. — ^Ecce obscuritas solis et lunsB, ut et civitas 
posita supra montem abscondita et obnu^ilaia, quod videri non posedt. 
— ^Hodie dicunt Francigen» cum suo occidental! comitivo : hie est 
Christus, Italici vero et Uomani ad meridiem affirmant dicentes : imo 
hie est Christus et non alibi. Et ecclesia GrsBcorum ad orientem aase- 
verat pertinaciter dioens: non ibi nec^ alibi, sed hie nobiacum est 
Christus. 
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Bpeckking, to Urban VI. ; and lie regarded it generally as 
a work of Satan and Antichrist, tibiat Clement VI. should 
gain such power against the lawful pope; and that so 
many persons distinguished even for intelligence could be 
deceived. "Antichrist," he says, **has exalted himself 
against the true pope. Urban VI. He has persecuted and 
killed the saints; and attacked the entire church with 
such party spirit and craft, that he has drawn wholly over 
to himself the sacred college of the cardinals and made 
other colleges wavering, and the whole body of the wise, 
as, for example, the univei*sity of Paris and other universi- 
ties." 

We have already observed, however, since the time of 
Militz, the antagonism between a reform and anti-reform 
tendency among the clerg^*^ and laity had been continually 
evolving itself. Matthias of Janow was, without doubt, 
at this time the centre and nucleus of the reform tendency ; 
as we might easily infer, indeed, that he would be, from 
his principles thus far unfolded; and he himself, in 
various places, mentions the existence of this antagonism : 
"They," says he, "who are apostles and preachers of 
Antichrist, oppress the apostles, the wise men and pro- 
phets of Christ, persecuting them in various ways, and 
boldly asserting, that these ministers of Christ are heretics, 
hypocrites, and Antichrists.* And since many and mighty 
members of Antichrist go forth in a countless variety of 
ways, they persecute the members of Christ who are few 
and weak, compelling them to go from one city to another 
by driving them from the synagogues, (excluding them 
from the fellowship of the church). Whenever one of the 
society of such Christians ventures to be somewhat more 
free of speech, and to live more worthily of Christ than is 
common, he is directly called a Beghard, or by some other 
heretical name, or merely set down as a hypocrite or fool. 
If he do but in a small degree imitate his crucified Master, 
and confess his truth, he will experience at once a fierce 
persecution from some side of the thick body of Antichrist. 
If thou dost not live just as they do, thou wilt be judged 
to be nothing else but a poor superstitious creature or a 

* Membra fortia et miilta Antichristi. > 
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faAse guide." This antagonism became strikingly manifest 
at the remarkable synod of Prague, of the year 1389, when 
the dominant party pronounced against the principle of 
reform : that synod by which, as it is said, Matthias of 
Janow was compelled to make a recantation — particularly 
of the principles he held in relation to the full participa- 
tion of the laity in the Lord's supper. There may be 
some question with regard to the nature of the explana- 
tions which he made on this occasion, and which were 
interpreted as a recantation. Tt is evident, at least, that 
subsequently he continued to inculcate the same principles, 
and was zealously opposed to that synod. Let us listen to 
his own words on this subject : '* Alas I several colleges 
and the multitude of those who style themselves masters 
and men of wisdom, lay it down as an ordinance of God 
in the church, that images of wood, of stone, and of silver, 
and such like, are to be prayed to and worshipped by 
Christians, though holy Scripture is in plain and express 
contradiction thereto : " — ^where he appeals to the law of 
the Old Testament. He ingenuously rejects, as we have 
already shown, the testimony cited from Thomas Aquinas 
and otiier schoolmen, in defence of this image-worship. 
Simply on account of this was the reproach of idolatry 
cast upon the church by Jews and Pagans. '' Although a 
sophist and logician might perhaps defend himself against 
the arguments used by the Jews, without doing violence 
to his conscience and his faith, yet the unlearned people 
of the Christian communities are imdoubtedly overcome 
by them, and seriously injured in purity of Christian 
fiaath." The allusion here is to the artificial interpreta- 
tions and distinctions, employed among the Greeks since 
the seventh century, and among the Latins since the 
triumph of image-worship, to defend this image-worship 
against the reproach of idolatry, and to reconcile it with 
the purely spiritual worship of God ; a method which the 
synod of Prague seems also to have employed. But 
Matthias of Janow, a man so watchfully observant of the 
wants of the people, knew how little capable the simple 
laity were of comprehending all this, and how much the 
purity of faith among them must accordingly suffer injury 
or be disturbed thereby. Hence he remarks : * * Teachers 
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say a great deal in the schools, which ought never to be 
so preached before the common people; though holy 
church has tolerated images and figures, and teaches that 
they may be venerated, yet she has never taught that they 
should De prayed to or adored." Then, after having 
shown the corrupting influence of an extravagant image- 
worship on the religious life, and of the custom of extol- 
ling the miracles wrot^ht by them, he remarks: '*Yet 
there are at the present day many great and famous men 
who hold that such things are of use to the simple ; nay, that 
it is useful to preach such things, because men should 
piously believe, that such things are of God. God, then, 
accor^boig to what they affirm, has, in these times, passed 
by his saints and his chosen, and turned his regard to 
images of stone. And as God has ceased to perform his 
wonders in his own name and by his word, he now works 
them through wood and stone.* Or does a holy and faith- 
ful Gody perhaps, display his power by these images and 
other such lifeless things ? And would he thus, by making 
that power depend on such images, secure an entrance among 
his Christian people for the idolatry of the pagans ? Or 
would he, by this, show favour to Satan, that the latter, 
making himself like Gk)d, might, by lying works, be able 
to appropriate divine honours to lumself? Or is it 
perhaps permitted the great enemy, in punishment of 
untluo&kful Christians, to enter into all forms of seduction 
and fstlsehood, carrying out through the instrumentality 
of men that seem to others very pious and holy, but are 
not so in fEust, his work of seduction by performing his 
signs and wonders through them? They have decided 
and ordained by synodal decree that it should be preached 
to the people that they ought piously to believe a divine 
power resides in wooden images and painted canvas.*' 
And he goes on to say : " Who can fail to perceive, how 
corrupting this must be to the rude and sensuous people, 
when he but considers that the people of the laity at the 
present day, who have not the spirit of the Lord Jesus, 
are not at all able to rise in spirit to spiritual things ?" 

* Igitnme propterea, quod eessavit Dominus Jesos miracula et vir- 
tutes suas in nomine sao et per Yerbnm operari, jam per lapides et 
ligna operator ? 

VOL. IX. Z 
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And he adds: Because some preachers of the church of 
Christ and of his cross, have not disputed the propriety of 
the thing in general, that men should have images, but 
have attacked by sound Christian dootrine the fables and 
inventions of men and the deceptions of certain indi- 
viduals,* therefore the above-mentioned men of wisdom 
have assailed these preachers, held them up to public 
scorn, and sought in every way to compel them to utter 
falsehood ;t then they have taken advantage of their 
silence for the present to circulate these stories, the truth 
of Christ being thus trampled under foot. J " How then 
can that man," he says, '* who sees that the truth stands 
thus, and judges cop'ectly of individual facts, say or be- 
Heve otherwise than that those times of Antichrist are at 
hand, when he finds that such an ordinance has resulted 
from the long deliberation of our wise men, teachers and 
doctors of theology and of the canon law, in a solemn and 
&mous assembly? Hence not a man was found among 
them, to stand forth ingenuously in defence of the truth." 
'* All that now remains for us," he says, '* is to desire and 
pray for reform by the destructioii of Antichrist himself, 
and to lift up our heads, for our redemption draweth 
nigh." He remarks, again, about that synod of Prague, 
that the masters who endeavoured to draw away the laity 
from the frequent participation of the Lord's supper, had, 
in fact, forbidden by a synodal decree that this sacrament 
should be given to the faithful who demanded it oftener 
than once a month. These are his words : ** Alas ! for my- 
self, they have forced me by their importunate clamour at 
that synod to agree that the faithful generally shotlld not 
be invited to daily communion.** 

* Quibusdaiu pnddicatoribus ecclesue Ghristi et ejus crncis, eo qnod 
non quidem imagines habendas, sed fabulas et talia fictitia homi- 
num atque deceptiones quorundani sunt aggresed impugnandum per 
doctrinam sanam Christi. 

t Mox hi praefati sapientes, comprehensis ipslB prflsdicatoribus, eosdem 
ludibiio publioe expoatos omnibus modis ipsos mentiii compellere 
sunt conati. 

X Dehinc silentium ipds pro tempore posuemnt, ut proinde fabulsd 
supra descript»,.promotionem habeant et processum, yeritate Ghristi 
Jesu siccine in platea corruente. 


§> BM Catatop it! 
NEW BOOXS AT EEDFCED PEICES, 

VUWJBBXD OH SOLD BT 

HENRY G. BOHN, 

YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


m OOMPLETS CAIALOaUK OF HIW BOOKS AND EmtAINDias, III 100 TXQVL MAT 

BB HAD OBATIS. — » «*« 


• » 


AH tJu Books advertUed in thepruent Catalogvo «r# n4aify boarded in elotJL 

or hound. 


nra ABTS, ARCHITECTURE. SCULPTURE, PAINTING, HERALDRY 
ANTIQUITIES, TOPOGRAPHY, SPORTING, PICTORIAL AND HIGHLY 
ILLUSTRATED WORKS, ETC., ETC. ^ ^u uiMOLX 

'"''l^fm^^l c?orh.^«L?ST- ^ ^' ^***^ ^^'^^^^ "»* ^- M4KTELL8' GEOLOGICAL 

BARRiNQTON'S FAMILIAR INTRODUCTION TO HERALDRY in a Seriwi nf 

the .ame, with the pl.tei mostly coloured, gilt cloth (pub!"t?2. eif)^?;. ' ^'^' *** 

trated by 16 b«aatUUl Uae Engra^ngt by Cha*m« Hkath, cloth, gilt edgei, (pib. at U. U.), 
th« same, morocco extra, gilt edgea, if. 

UK, COMOULO, »c.. ltnp.ri.1 •vo.^ott |u\lJj«"(V;r.tli'i^',7S'' °"""' '""l'- 

"°2&T?5«?i;!?i,?^^Sl^ KSRa.Pi5IIS *«P ARTISTS OF GREAT 
"•FlE.?.^„^li7?„?^7?<gu,H|f Vf NS; «_Kcto™U Diq,l,y of tie A.troi,»micl 

Washivvtov lATiKe: JM«m. V n?w.ii w "* H*«*orfcal and DeacriptiTo AcoMuilflr 1^ 


CATALOGXTB OF J7EW BOOKS, 


BOOK OF WAVERLEY OEMS. A Senei of M highly-finished Lme EnKrarmgs of Um 
UMt interesting IneldenU «nd Scenes In Walter Seott's NoTels, by Ubath, nirDBir, noiX8» 
■ad otfavn, after PlctoMs I^Lbsxjb, 8totbam>, Coonft, Howiuu>, fte^ «ttii illa>ttmtiv« 
letter- prees, 9m. (pub. at It. 11«. M.), clotli, elegutly gflt. It*. 

BROCKEDON'S PASSES OF THE ALPS. Svols.inedinmito. Containing 109 beuitiftil 
Engravings (pub. at \0L lOi. in boards), balf-bovad morocco, gilt-edgea, ZL ISi. 6d. 

SRITTON'S CATHEDRAL CHUTCH OF LINCOLN, 4to, 16 fine plates, by Lb Ksux. 
(pub. at il. St.), cloth, U, it. Boyal ito, Laig* PAP«r, doth, U. Il«. <hr. 1837 

This volume was published to oaosplete Mr. Bdtt«a*a Cathedrals, and is wanting In moat mt 
the sets. 


BRYAN'S OICTiOHARY OF PAINTCRS AMD ENQRAVER& Vor Edition, oor- 
rected, greatly enlarged, and continued to the present time, by O-xonos STAinsT, Esq., com« 
plete in one large Tolnme, impl. Cro, numerous plates of monograms, »L it. 

BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, Stothakd's lUnstrated Edition. 8vo, with 17 
•uuisitely beautiful Ukistratioiis «flcr this delightful Artist, executed obSImI hy OoodiAX* 
ana others, also numerous woodcuts, cloth gilt (pub. at U, 1«.), lit. 


the same, Ihdia PKOors, cloth gilt (pub. at Si. it.), U. It. 


BURNETTS ILLUSTRATED COITION OF SIR J09HUA REYNOLDS ON 

PAlNTINa, 4to, 19 fine plates, cloth (pub at il, U.U !<• 1«. IMS 

■I the same, large paper, royal 4io, proof impressions of Plates, dofh (pub. at 4<. 4s.), Si. Ss. 

BYRON'S TALES AND POEMS, FiNBKir's lUnstrated Edition, with 46 Engravings <m 
steel, Svo, cloth extra, gilt e^tea (pub. at 1{. Is.), ids. 6d. 

CANOVA'S WORKS, engraved in outline by Hoses, with 1>escription8 snd a Biognqshieal 
Memoir by Cicogimn. 8 vols., imp. Svo, US pistea, and line portrait by Wovthingtaa, half* 
bound morocco (pub. at 6/. 12«.), U. 5t, 

CARTER'S ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF ENGLAND. Illustrated by 108 Coppov 
plate Engravings, comprising upwards of Two thousand specimens. Edited by Jokv Brit- 
TOV, Esq. Royal folio (pub. at lil. 12«.), half-bound morocco, 4L 4s. 1837 

CARTER'S ANCIENT SCULPTURE AND PAINTING NOW. RCMAINING 

IN ENGLAND, from the Earliest Period to Ahe Eeign of Henry YIII. With Historical and 
Critical Illuvtraiions, by Doucb, Oovait, Mb trick, Dawsow, Turwbr, and Bkzttow. 
Royal folio, with 12S large EngraTlngs, many of which are bfautifolly coloured and several 
Illuminated with gold (pub. at Hi. 15*. ), hatf-bouad morocco, 9L 9t. 1838 

CARTER'S GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, and Ancient BnUdings in England, with 120 
Views, etched by himself. 4 toIs, sqoaze l2mo ( pub. at il. it.), half morocco, 18* 1834 

CATUN'S NORTH-AMERICAN INDIANS. 3 vols. impl. Svo. 860 Engravings (puh. at 
Si. 12*. M.), cloth emblematicaUy gUt, 1/. lot. ■ ■ 

CATTERMOLE'S EVENINGS AT HADDON HALL. 24exqnisite Engravings on Steei 
irom deaigns by himself. Poet Sro (originally pub. at \L lit. Od. ), gilt cloth, gilt et^es, 7«. Set. 

^AXri??!L%'^.1 iVJ-^STRATED HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR OF 

THE 1 IMES OF CHARLES I. AND CROMWELL, with 30 highly- flalxlied Engrarings oa 
Steel, after Cattrrmolb, by Solm, Wuxjcors, and «»ther int rate Artists, imperial SrOk 
cloth extra, gUt edges, li. Is . f r ^ 

CHAMBER LA I NE'S IMITATIONS OF DRAWINGS from the Great Mastera in thA 
Royal Collection, eosraved by Bartolossx and others, impL fbL, 79 Plates (pub. atUI. ISr.), 
half bound morocco, gilt edges, U, 6t. 

CLAUDE'S LIBER VERITATIS. A Ck>llection of 800 Engravings in imitation of the 
oxiginal Drawings of Clavub, tf Earldk. 8 vols. foUe (pub. at Sl<. IS*.), haU^Mmad 
morocco, gilt edges, 10^ lOs. 

CLAUDE, BEAUTIES OF, 24 FINE ENGRAVINGS, containing some of his choicest 
Landscapes, beautit'uJly Engrared on Steel, folio, with descriptive letter-press, and Portrait. 
in a portfolio (pub. at 8*. 18s.>, U. 9t. 

CONSTABLE'S GRAPHIC WORKS,many of them now first puhliBked,compnaing forty 
larjfe and liiglily-flniuhed Meizotinto Engravings on Steel, by Datid Lucas, with short de.> 
scnptive letter-press, extracted from Lxsi,xx*a Lifb of Constable, Ibllo, hatr-bound moraeeoL 

giU edges, 3i. :3s. (id. * ^^ 

CONSTABLE, THE ARTIST, (Leslie's Memoin of) inchiding his Lectures. 2nd Editkni 
with 2 beautihil Portraits, aad the plate offspring,'* demy 4to, cloth (pub. at IL Is.), IS*. 

Cl^SVELTS PICTURE GALLERY. With anintrodnctionhyMBB.JAiaaoN. Boyal 
4U>, 90 Plates beautifuUy engraved in outline. India PiooA (pub. at U. 6k), halUMraad 
morocco, extra, 91. St. 

COOKE'S SHIPPING AND CRAFT. A series of 06 hriDiant Etchings, comprising 
«ui'*w r«i£*S**l<.'fiI.*s2!"* •**^*"«^ Mcurats Sepreientotloas. Boyal 4to (pnb. at 


i 


I 




PUBUWHD «ft SOftA »r H. Ck BOBN. 


COOKE'S ^CTURESQUE SCENERY OF LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 50be«a^ 
■BfiCoxKAir. BojAlilarProoACpaK •«»<.), gilt cloth, aL 2*. 

CONEY'S FOREIGN CATHEDRALS, HOTELS DE VILLE. TOWN HALLS, 
AlfX> OTHBK mntAKKABlB BVILDINOS IN V&AN^CS, HOLLAND, GBBMANt! 
AND ITAX.T. 22 Om lug* PtatcB. layMtel feUo (pub. *t lOL M*. J» lutf^uroceo, gUt edg«i, 
K. 13*. ed. 184S 

eOHONA'npN OF QeORCIE TMC fOtlRTH, 1^8s Gboboii Nattoi, m a Sericaof 
Above 40 BulgnHlcMit PalBtings of tli« PwicMatoa, CflMnmalai, and Baaqnet, eompicheadiitg 
ftitliAil porttaHa of many of tlia dUtJugnUlMd Igedivlil«»ato wbo were pveaent; with tai&toricd 
and descriptive Ictter-prcas, atlas fbUo (pub. at Mt. lOt.), half-boand norocco, gilt •'iges. 
Itf. 12». 

COSTUME AND HISTORY OF THE CLANa ^^gk« Sobxeski SrouigBG SrviKT, 
and CHARI.XS Edward Stvart, imperial foliOt comprUiiur 240 page« of letter-press and Sg 
finely executed Lithographs, eiimsen ckrth boards (puo. at S<.' 0s. ), Sw. 3*. JBnUn. 


the tame, wtKh the Ptetea most beaatttUUy Orionred, hatfoboaad morocco extra, gOt 
edges, 81. te. 

COTMAN'S SEPULCHRAL BRASSES IN NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK, tending to 
iU«stnte the Eccteatatical, ttitttary, and CivU eoMame offtiffaier ages, with letter-imiA 
dascriptioaa, eu., hj OtAvaox TvaJEBR* Sn S. NUarucx, etc 173 Plates. Tb« enamelled 
Brasses are splsjidMiy lltaminated, StoIs. fanpl. 4to, haif^heuad aoce«co*gUt edges, tL ta. issg 
the same, large paper. Imperial UUo, hatf rn ej o eae, gUt ed«ea, tL 8« 


COmftAirs rrCHINQS Of ARCHITICTyilAL MMMNS m rarioas eoontiei hh 
BngUnid, vith LettOT^pasaa Ihasailptloaa by Rigsmax. 3 vols, imterlat iblio, containing 247 
highly spirited Etchings (pnb. at 24'. ) , half morocco, 8A 8«. 183g 

OANtELL'S ORWNTAL 80ENUIY AND ANTMMilTICS. the wigbul miff&ificent 
•diMon, MO splMiiM colowed fteve, on the laxgeat sn]e» of the AjKhttaetnre, Antiqnitiea, and 
Laadanpe Sceaory of inaiiiiwlsn. 4 vole, in ^ etophttst feUo (pah. at tM.), etogantly halT- 
hMuul moraeee, aai. ifla. 

OANIELL'S ORIENTAL SCENERY, 6 ^ols. in S, small Mo, 160 Plates (pub. at 
Mi. ISs.), hatf.honndmMwcco, «(.«a. 
This is redopai tmm th^pfMcdhit hng*irock, aad ia aao o l o M e d . 

OANIELL'S ANttiATIft MATURE Iwhiff Flctaiesq[M BelkMatiou «f the nost iiit»^ 

rektbg Suhiects from all Branches of Natural History, ISS BagfaviiMa* Kith Letterpresa 

. TtMriTiiil isaia wmll M> (f«hw aiUL Ms. >» half mmvcca (anilbm vith the (Mental 

Scenery) S<. 3t. 

DON QUIXOTE, mCTQRlAL EWTION, Tnmslatea by Jabtis, carcftilly revised. 
With a copious original M emdir of Cervantes. lUnstrsted by upwards of 820 beautlAil Wood 
Engravings after the celebrated Designs of To«t Jouankov* iocludlng 16 new and beautlAil 
large Cms, by Aucstxoxo, now first added. S vols, royal Sro (pub. at at, lot.), cloth gilt. 
U.as. 

OULWICH GALLERY, a Seriet of SO beantifiilly Gelourea Plates, from the most cde- 
hrated Pletwae in thtoJUmaAable C^UectlWA. executed by B. Cocnumwr (Custodian.) All 
mounted on Tinted Card-boud in the mamier ot Dimwings, Imperial IbHo, including 4 very 
Isrge addklonal Platea, pnhttdied separately at from 3 to 4 gvineas cash, aad not befoi* 
tocloded in the Series. In a lunduans poitfoae* with moroceo back (pub at 40i.), hk. !««. 


*' This is one tfthe most splendid and intereaUipf of kh« Brltlah JHctwe QaUerles, and has 
for some years been quite unattainable, even at me full price." 

ECCLESTON*S INTROIHiCTION TO ENQUSH AfmQUnnE& tliiek Sro, witli 
numevouB woodnit^ clotii (puh. aft U. Is.), ta 

EGYPT— PERRING^ nFTY-EIQHT LARGE VIEWS ANt> ILLUSTRATIONS OF 

THE PYllAMIDS OP OIZBH, ABOU BOASH, &c. Drawn from actual Survey and 
AdmeaawreaMnt. Witt KeSee and BafttmMsa ta Cel. Vyae** ipeat Work, also to Denon, ths 
gieat French W«rk on Egypt, Boaelttat, Bahsoni, Bwnkhardt. &br Gaidaer WUkinaon, Lane, 
and others. 3 Parts, elephant folio, the size of the great French ** Egypt* " (pub. at lU. lb.) 
In printed wrappers^ 3i. S«. ; half bound morocco, t{* 14x. Od. 184S 

ENGLEFI ELD'S ANCICIIT VASES. cbrawB sad encnnred bj H. Uo9m» imjierial 8vo^ 
ai flue plates, 12 of which are now first publishedt cloth lettered (pub. at U. ISi.), 13s. 

ENGLEFICLD'SISLC or WIGHT. 4to. Mkri«Plat6S»«ienved1nCooKS,aiidaGeo. 

logical Map (pub.7<.7<.), eloth, U. S$. ^^ UlS 

FLAXMANS HOMCR. Svmi^^vt bsagtiftg OssMwgitiww to tteUiABaiidODTsnT, 
aagraved vadw Flaxkav's fampectioa, by raau, Mom»» sad Bi.aj». 3 vola. oblong Ibli* 
(pttb.at«i.S«.^baaida2l.aik 130ft 

fli 3f. tSk Stf.), heaids U. lib ' * US* 

b2 


cxtjlloovb of -kew books. 


FUOCMAN'S HESiOD. Thirty-Beven beantiful Compotitioni from. Oblong folio (pobm 

at 2L 19t. 6c/.), boArdi 1(. 1«. UlT 

** Flaxman't uaeqaalled ComposltloM tnm Homer, iBcehjIai, and He«io4, hara Umm 
been the admiration of Eurepa; of tkeir ■Implicity and beauty the pcnb quite lacapabla er 
conTeTing an adequate imprenton."— Sir Humuu Ltnortnrt* 

PLAXMAN'S ACTS OF MERCY. A Seriea of Eight Comporittona, in tlic maimer of 
Ancient Sculpture, engraved in imiUtion of 11m origlua Dnmfaga, by F. C. Idtwis. Oblonc 
ibiio (pub. at 2^ St.), balf-boond morocco, ICe* USl 

fROiSSART. ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS OF. Serenty-foarFUtes, printedia 
Gold and Coloura. t toIs toper-royal Svo, bait boaad, aneut (pub. atti. lOt.), 3/. lO*. 

■ tbe same, large paper, S toIs. royal 4to, balf-bound, vncut (pub. aft IM. !«•.), S/. 6«. 

GALERIE DU PALAIS PITTI* in 100 livmisons, forming 4 tliick vols, snper-royal folio* 
cor.taiiiiiig 500 fine EngraTinge, executed by tbe first ItaUan Artiste, vltb de&eriptlTe letter- 
press in French (pub. at 5M.),SI<. FUrnnce^ 1S37— 4» 

■ I the same, bound In 4 vols, half-uoroeeo extra, gflt edges, tU, 

■ the same, x-abob VAPsm, niooy sxxoab xhb lbttsss, 100 Unalsoaa, Imperial foil* 
(pub. at 100/.), soj. 

■■ tlte same, bound in 4 Tolf. half-moroeeo extra, gflt edges, tU. 


CELL AND GANOrS POMPEIANA, or the Topography, EdiiieeS. and Omamenta of 
Pompeii. Original Series, contaiatag the Besnlt of all tbe Ezcavalioas prevtoas to 1819, new and 
elegant edition, in one vol. royal Sro, with upwards of 100 beaatinl Una SngraTiaj^s by 
OooDALL, CooKX, HxAXB, Ftb, ftc cloth cxtra, U. la. 

GEMS OF ART. 86 FINE ENGRAVINGS, after Bja[BUAin>T, Cutf, Bbtfou>9, 
Po vssiK. M uMiiLO, Txxixma, Co&kxsszo, Vaxsbbtsxsb, ftlio^ proof tanprenloBa, iu pori- 
foUo (pub. at U. St.), 11. 11«. Cil. 

GILLRAY'S CARICATURES, printed from tlte Original Flatei, all engrared byhirawlf 
between 1779 and 1810, comprising tbe best PolUieal and Humorous satires of the Reign of 
George Uie Tliird, in upwards of 600 highly-spirited EngraTings. In 1 large vol. atlas fblio 
(exactir uniform with the original Hogarth, as sold by tbe adTcrtiser), balf-bonud red morocca 
cxtra, pit edges, 81. U, 

GILPIN'S PRACTICAL HINTS UPON LANDSCAPE GARDENING, with some 
Aematko on Doaiestic Architecture. Royal Svo, Flates, cloth (pub. at U.), 7«. 

GOETHE'S FAUST, ILLUSTRATED BYRETZSCH inSebeantiMOntUnes, royalito 
(pub. at 1/. !«.), gilt dotb, 10*. M. 
llxis edition contains a translation of the original poem, with hJatorlcal and deacrfpthra notes. 

GOODWIN'S DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. AScricaofirew Dcsigna for Mansions, 
Villas, Rectory-Houses, Parsonage-Houses ; BaUItPs, Gardener's. Gamekeeper's, and Park- 
Gate lodges; Cottages and other Residences, in the Grecian, Italian, and Old English %ts]m 
of Architecture ; with Eatlmatea. S Tola, royal 4to, 96 Plata* (pub. at M. 9«.), cloth, 2/. is*. 6d. 

CRINDLAY*S (CAPT.) VIEWS IN INDIA, SCENERY, COSTUME, AND ARCHI- 
TECTURE ; chieily on the Western Side of India. Atlas 4to. Consisting of 36 moat bcauti- 
fuliy coloured Plates, highly finished in imitation of Drawings; with descnptlTe Latter-press. 
/Pub. at 12/. 12t.)i half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 8/. 8*. |glO 

This Is perhaps the most exquisitely-coloured Tolume of landscapes erer produced. 

HAMILTON'S (LADY) ATTITUDES. S6 hold Ontline EBgravinga, TCyal4to, linp 
cloth, lettered (pub. at U lU. 6d.), 10s. «<L 

HANSARD S ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF ARCHERY. Being the complete History and 
Practice of the Art: interspeiaad with numerous Anecdotes; Ibnntnga complete Manual for 
Die Bowman. 8vo. Illustrated by 38 beautiful Line EngraTings, exqulauely finished, by 
Enolsuxajit, PonnvnT, ate. after Designs by SxjuPKAXon (pub. at U. lis. 6c( ),gUt cloth. 
10*. 6<f. 

HARRIS'S GAME AND WILD ANIMALS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. large imperial 
folio. 80 beautifully coloured Engravings, with 30 Vignettes of Heads, ttlns, £e. (pub. at 
1 U. Vf, ) , half-morocco, tL fit. 1114 

HARRIS'S WILD SPORTS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. Imperial 8to. Sfl heautiAdly 
coloured EngraTings, and a M^p (pub. at U. Ss. ), gflt cloth, gUt adgca* ll> 1«> liM 

HEATH'S CARICATURE SCRAP BOOK, on 80 sheets, containing npwards of 1000 
Comic Subjects, after Bxtvovb, CnvxxaHAVK, Pku, and other aaoiueBt Caiicaturista. 
o):long folio (pah. at 21. U.\, cloth gUt, 19«. 



ficer.ea in London ; Sayings and Doings, etc. ; a series of hmnorous Illustrations of ProTerbs, 
etc. As a large and almost Infinite storehouse of humour it stands alane. To the younc 
artist it wottla be fbund a most Taluable eollectloB ol studioa; and to tbo flunfly euols a 
aoMtant source of tuMxeoptloBabls amoacment. 


PITBLISHED OB SOLI) BY H. Q, BOHK. O 

HERVErS fT. K.) ENGLISH HELICON; or POETS of the Nineteenth-Century, 
•to, lliaitnited with IS beautital Steel EngnTlngi, clotb, gilt edges, (pab. at 1/. l«.}f 9t. 

HOGARTH'S WORKS ENGRAVED BY HIMSELF. 153 fine Plates, (incladin<r the two 
well-known "suppressed Plates,") with elaborate Letter-press Dnscriptions, by J. Nichols. 
Alias folio (pub. at SO^), half-bound iBorocco* gilt back and edges, with a secret pocket for 
suppressed plates, 71, 7«< 

HOLBEIN'S COURT OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. A Scries of 80 exquisitely beantifol 
PortrAits, engraved by Baktolossx. Coofbr, and others, in Imitation of the oriiria&l 
Drawings preserved in the Royal Collection at Windsor ; with Hixtorical and Bio^rai^hical 
Letter-press by Edmuitd Lodge, Esq. Published by Johk Chaii bbrlaikx. Imperial 410, 
(pub. at 152. U$.)t half-bound morocco, full gilt back and eilges, SI. 15«. 6d. ISia 

HOFLAND*S BRITISH ANGLER'S MANUAL; Edited by Edward Jessk, Esq.; or 
the Art of Angling in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland; including a Piscatorial Account 
of the principal Rivers, Lakes, and Trout Streams; wiih Instructions in Fly Fisihine, Tntlling, 
and Angllnv of every Description. With upwards of so exqui»Ue Plates, many of which are 
highly-finished Landscapes engraved on Steel, the remalnaer beautifully engraved on Wood. 
8vo, elegant in gilt cloth, 12«. ' 

HOPE'S COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS. JDInstrated in upwards of SSO benntifully- 
engraved Plates, contaming Representations of Egyptian, Greek, and Romau Habits and 
Dresses. 3 toIs. royal Svo. New Edition, with nearly 20 additional Plates, boards, reduced 
to 3/. 5«. 1841 

HOWARD (FRANK) ON COLOUR, as a Msaks ov Akt, being an Adaptation of the 
Experience of Profieisors to the practice of Amateurs, illustrated by 18 coloured Plales, 
post Svo, cloth gilt, 9t. 

In this able volume are shown the ground colours in which the most celebrated painters 
worked. It Is very valuabio to the connoisseur, as well as the student, in paintaig and 
water-eolour drawing. 

HOWARD'S (HENRY, R. A.) LECTURES ON PAINTING. Delivered at the Ro3'al 
Academy, with a Memoir, by his Son, Fkakx Howard, large post Svo, cloth, 7«. M. 184S 

HOWARD'S (FRANK) SPIRIT OF SHAKSPEARE. 4«3 fine Outline Plates, illustrative 
of all the principal Incidents in the Dramas of our national Bard, ft vols, Svo, (pub. at 14/. s*.) 
cloth, 21. 2«. 1SS7— 33 

*»* The 483 Plates may be had without the letter-press, for illustrating all 8to. editions of 
Shakspeare, for IL lit. 9d, , 

HOWITTS (MARY) LIVES OF THE BRITISH QUEENS ; OE, KOTAL BOOK OP 
BEAUTY. Illustrated with 28 splendid Portraitii of the Queens of England, by the first 
Artists, engraved on Steel under the direction of Chajilxs Hxath. Imperial Svo, very richly 
bound in crimson cloth, gilt edges, IL Il«. 6d. 

HUNTS (LEIGH) BOOK FOR A CORNER: fllustraterl tritli 80 extremely beautiful 
Wood Engravings from Designs by B-vimm and Faakklik. Post Svo., cloth, i*. IKSI 

M^DIX.8 EXAMPLES OF TUDOR ARCHITECTURE ADAPTED TO MODERN 
HABITATIONS. Royal 4to, 87 Plates (pnb. at 91, St.), half morocco, 1^ 4s. 

HUNTS DESIGNS FOR PARSONAGE-HOUSES, ALMS-HOUSES, ETC. Roral 
4to, 31 Plates (pub. at U. is.), half morocco, l««. isa 

HUNTS DESIGNS FOR GATE LODGES, GAMEKEEPERS' COTTAGES, ETC. 

Royal 4to., 13 Plates, (pub. at 1/. 1«.), half morocco, 14«. iSii 

HUNTS ARCHITETTURA TCAMPESTRE; OK, PESTGNS FOR LODGES, GAK- 
DENERS' HOUSES. Bxc, IN THE ITALIAN bTYLE. 12 Plates, royal ito. (pub. at 
1^ Is.), half morocco, 14«. 1827 

ILLUMINATED BOOK OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS. Square Svo. 24 Bcrden illmni- 
nated in GoUand Colours, and 4 beautiftil If inlatures, richly Ornamented Binding (puh. at 
lU St.), Iftf. 1848 

ILLUMINATED BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK. By Mrs. Owkn. with a History of Needle- 
work, by the Covsttbss of Wiltok, Coloured Plates, post Svo. (pub. at 18«.), gill cloth, St. 1817 

ITALIAN SCHOOL OF DESIGN. Consisting of 100 Plates, chiefly engraved by Davto* 
roKzi, after the original Pictures and Drawings of Ovbrcixo, Michael Akoelo, Domexi- 

CHIVO, AXKIBAX.E, LVSOVICO, and AOOSTtKO CAaACCI, PlETEO DA CORTOXA, CAEIA 

MAnATTi, and others, in the Coliection of Her Majesty. Imperial 4to. (pub. at lOl. vu.). Iialf 
morocco, gUt edges, V. U. Igia 

lAMES' (G. P. R.) BOOK OF THE PASSIONS, royal Svo, illnstrated with 16 splendid 
Line Engravings, after Drawings by Edward Covrbovld, STSPHAxorr, Cjialov, Kshitt 
MXADOWS, and Jxxxnrs ; engraved under the superintendence of Charles Heath. New 
Md Impzovtd sditien Qum% pubUahed), stegaol in giU cloth, gilt tdgM (pah. at U. lU. fi«L>, 


Ci^TArOGlTB OF HEW BOOKS, 


JAMESON'S (MAS.) BEAUTIES OF THE COaRT OF CMAIItES THE SISOOtIO, 

witk their Porto alta after 8u Pxnm Lsxz uid otbm ■ariwr Palattn; miMtnkkic th» IMwtiw 
of Pei-ys, Evsltv, Claksvoov, tie A new edition, coneiderablY cnUrfcd, vith an Intro-, 
dvctorr saaay and additional Anecdotes. Inpertet Svo, illoatzaiea by 21 WaakUU Pnirta>i 
•omprliing tbe nbole of tke celebrated Miite off P«iatiBsa bgr Lxx.T, Breaerred la tke Wfauboc 
Oellery, ud aavenl tnm Um DcmmUr^ QaweeMr^aaA AltiMtr Calteriaa, oxIm gitt clotli, 
U. to. 


■ tbe Mme, Imparl*] tro, wttk India groqf iiap rw ri oMi extn gUt clotb, gUt edget, «. Ite 

JONES'S (OWEN) ILLUMIMATED BOOKS OF THE NHOOLE AGES^ wttk Histo- 
rlcal and DescriptiTe letterpeeae bgr Vrnm. Hvimnorre. IlkwCtmted bgrS» lafge P1atea» aplen- 
didly printed la gold and colDura, comprising aoaw of tka flMMt SMm^tee of lUmainated 
Mauiiscriptaof tbe Mtddl* Age*, particalarly Itallaii — d^eiicb. Atlas falla, banfcnmely 
balf-boand morocco, gilt edges (pno. at liU, Kit.), 9L It. 


iaN6SBOROUOH*S (LOm» ANTIQUITIES OF MEXIGO, connrMBg Fac^nfles 
of Ancient M eslran Patntiags aad Bicroglypbica, f leeenred l» tbe Boya) Ubmriea ef Paris, 
BerHn. Dnadca. Tleana: tbe Tatleaa aad tbe BentUa If asewa. at Koaie : tbe lastlUrte at 


BerHn, Dresden, Tleana; tbe Tatleaa aad tbe BevgUa Unseam, at Borne ; tbe lastlUrte at 
Bologna; tbe Bodletaa Ubrary a* Oafovd; aad varbMs otben; tbe greater part iacdited. 
Also, the Monuments of New Spain, by M. Dupaix, iututoated by npwards oT lilM elatorata 


and bigbly intercatlnc Platea« accurately conied fiaom tbe origlaala» by A. Aauu, imlk iaapa- 
rlal fono, very naaMy naif bound mor oc c o, gfit edges {j/^. at 1401. ), SBi. 

the MBM, 9 vols. VXnkXHB P«AXU BSAVXmiAX OMOV^ISrlMtf boi 


gilt edges, (pub. at Sio^.), tat, 

the two Additional Volumes, now first published, and fiirmlBg tba ttb aad Mh of llie 


whole wort, may b« bad sepante)^, to eomplfete tbe temar seven, bt zed boards, as fbnBferly 
done up, 17L 12i. 

KNIGHTS CHENIIY OALLYl ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE OF FTALY, 
PROM THE niTB OP CONSTANTIJVB TO THB FiPrBBNTH CENTURY. With an 
Introduction and Text. Imperial folio. First Series, eontalnlaf 4* beaatiftef and hfgb^ latc- 
restinfc Vhf ws of Bccleslastleal Buildings In Italjv mmmik ot wbl^ ase expeasivcly lUnmiaated 
in gold and colours, half-bound morocco, 9L to. IMS 

Second and Concludbig Series, containing 41 beantiftil and highly interestin|r Views of Eccle- 
siasUcal Buildings in Ititlv, snaogcd in Cbsenotogisal Otdes; wMi D sa ci | p l i »a Letter^fvass. 
Imperial folio, balT-hound morocco, iL St. IM4 

KNIGHTS PICTORIAL LONDON. 6 vols, bound la 3 thick handwrnA ▼oti.^iapexial 
Cto, illustrated by SM Wood Engravings (pub. at S£. Is. ), cloth gOt)»tl. Ok. U41-44 

LANOSEER'S (SIR EDWIN) ETCHtMOS OF CABNIVOBOUS ANIMAi&^Cmm. 
prisina 38 subiscta, ebleOy early worha of tUi talented Aitist, etched Iw his bcotbar Tkowas 
or bis Father, (soma bUberto uapubUsbed), wilb l e tt ea pe ees D assn ipti an s , t«yal itau^ elotb, 
M. It. l»3» 

LONDON. — WILKINSON'S LONDHM ILLUSTRATA: OB, GKAPBIC AKB 
HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of tbe SMat latescetia^ and Cndeaa Arcbitactucal Moau- 
meats of the City and Suburbs of London and Westminster, e. g , Monasteries, Churches, 
Chsiltshle Fonndathme, Palaces, Halla, Cenrta, Precessions, Plaeea of early Amuseiacnta^ 
Thestrea, and Old Hoaass. 1 «als. faaperial 4ta, eentaialag 307 Copaerptete Bnaratfaga, with 
Historical and DescrlptiTe Letter-prees (pub. st 2(U. to.), hslf-bound morocco, to. to. U19-S9 

LOUDON'S EDITION OF REPTON ON LANDSCAPE QARDENINQ AND 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE. New Edition. SM Wood Cute, Poitcait, thick Sto, clotb 
lattetod (pub. at U. Itib), iSt. 

MARCENYDE GHUY. CEUVRES DE, contenantdifferenBMorceanxdiriBtoiies.Por- 
traita, Paysagcs, Batellles, ete., wltb above 90 remavkahlf fiae Bafnravtnn, after Pataktiags fay 

- PovssM, VAV9YCX, RxJin&AXDZ, and others, inetadinf Porteaita of Charles I., tbe Maid of 
Orleans, «c. line impressions. Imp. 4te, half hound morocco (pub. at Si. to. ), U. Mt. f*fiB, ifu 


NIARTtN'S CIVIL COSTUME OF ENGLAND, tnm t]i» QmoiMst to t^ Present 
Period, flrom Ttapestnr, M8S., fte. Royal 4to, n nates, beoatlftilly lUnmlaated in Gold and 
Colours, cloth, gilt, U. Um. 6d. IMS 

MEYRICKS PAINTED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT ARMS AND ARMOUR. 

a Crltleml Inquiry Into Ancient Armour as it eslsted In Europe, but parttcularh' In Rngiand, 
flrem the NecaMn Coaouett to the Beiga of Charles TI., wltb a Otossary, ete. by Sm SA]tVK& 
KvtR If XTXicx, LL.D., F.S.A., etc., new aad greatly improved Bditloa, cerreeted and en- 
larged througboot by the Author himself, with the aisUttsJUje of Literary aad ABthaaariaa 
Friends (Albxrt Wat, etc) S irols. Imperial 4to, ilhiatratcd by more tbaa loo Pistes, 
splendidly illuminated, moatly In gold and BilTer, rxfaibliing some of tke ftacst Spachacus 
ttxisJinginEnglsnd: also anew Piste of the Tournament of Locks and Keys (pub. at Sii.) 
kal/>boandawtasM,giitadCBB» IM. 10*. xtiA 

Sin. Wjusxnn Soon Jnatly dsac r l b s t ttis CoDMtlon a» ** nm neoMr ABjaau nnjcnvAx.** 


■EYRICK-S ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT ARMS & ARMOUa 

in the Collection of ChMdrich Court, 150 EngraTings by Jos. Skxltov, S vols, folio (puli 
•I 111 lii.),balfnioiuceo,tepedfessUt,«<. I4t. td. 


FtJBLISHSB Oft SOLD BX S« O. 80KN. 


IIIUJIMGEN3 AMCJENT IMEDITBO HONUMENTS; cow i riii ii y Painted Grade 
▼aMa» Statue*, Bnata, Bm Baliwfa, and other KomSm of akredu Ait. It Jacgc and bemtifal 
SngfTATiof*, mostly coloured* with Letter-preM Descriptions, Imperial 4to. (pub. at M. 9t.) 
lexveoo, 4L Um. M. K~ 


N 


Snarai 
katfmi 

MOSES'S ANTIOUE VASES* CANDELABRA, LAMPft TRIPODS, PATERA. 

Tazzas. Tombi, MiuiseleiUBS, Sepulchral Chambers, Cinerary Uma, Saccqphagl, Cippi, and 
oaer Omamenti, 170 Plates, several of which are coloured, with lietter-press, by aopb, 
small 8T0. ( pab. at ^.St.), doth, lA «•. U14 

MULLERS' ANCIENT ART AND ITS REMAINS, or a tfamnl of the ArdueoloKy of 
1 Art. By C. O. Mullkr, author of ^'Histo^ and Antiquities of the Doric Bace." l^ew ealtion 
J Iky WsKCKBrn, translatted by JoBir Lxxtch. Thick 9wo. cleth tottered (pub. at Ms. ), It*. 

MURPHY'S ARABIAN ANTtQUITIES OF QPAIM; lepretarfnK, in 100 very highly 

DEX, LAin>B«SB, Gk CooKB, Ac, the most 


Anisbed line Engravings, by Lb Keux, Fivdex, 

remarkable Bemaint of the Architecture, Scu'ptcre, Paintings, and Mosaics of ttie Spanish 
Araba now existing In the PeninBUla, inerading tin magnfftcent Palace of the Aihambra; tiie 
celebrated Mosqoe and Bridge at Cordova; tlte Royal Villa of 'OeaerallSe ; and the Caiade 
Carbon : accompanied by Letter-press DescriiHiens, in 1 vol. atlas Calio, original and brilliant 
Impressions of the Plates (pub. at 4>f), half morocco, tSl. U«. 1*19 

MURPHY'S ANCIENT CHURCH OF BATALHA, IN PORTUGAL, ^^^^ '^^'O^' 
tions, Sections, and Yiewa of the : with Its Bistorv and Description, and an Introductory 
Discourse on GOTHIC ARCHITECTURS, impedal Iblio, 27 fine Copper Plates, engraved 
IqrIiOWKT (pub. at U. 8t.), half morocco, U. 9$. 179S 

NAPOLEON GALLERY ; or, IHiistratioBS of the life amd Times ef the Emperor, with 
99 Etchings on Steel b> RSTxi.L,and other eminent Artist^ In nae thick volume, poet tvo. 
(pub. at 11, 1*.), gilt el tfa, gilt edges, lOs. td. 

NiCOLAS'S (SIR HAii 8JS) HISTORY Of THE ORDERS OF XNIQHTHOOO 

OP THE BRITISH 1; «P1RB ; with an Accoant of the Medal^ GroMea, and Clasps which 
have been conferred for Naval and Military Services; together with a History of the Order ot 
the Guelphs of Hanover. 4 vols, imnarlal 4to, apteflwUdflr printed and illustrated by numetoua 
fine Ifoodeuts of Badges, Crosses, COUara, Stars, Medals, Ribbands, Clasps, fcc, and many 
large Plates, illumloated in gold and colours, including full-length Portraits of Clueen Victoria, 
Prince Albert, the Kiag of Hanover, and the Dukes of Cambridc* and Suasex. (Pub. at 
141. 14fc), cloth, with morocco becks, U. Ite. 9d, *«• Complete to 1847 

the same, with the Plates richly coloured, but nat Ulnminated, and witheot the 


extra portraits, 4 vols, royal 4to, cloth, il. 13«. M. 

** ttr Banis Kioolaa 1ms produced the flrst comprekensve History of the British Orders of 
Knighthood ; and it is one iff ike moet tlaborateiif p r tp mrtd and tptgndidlii printed worke tkat ever 
Ueued from the preu. The Author appears to us to have negleetod no souices of Information, 
and to have exhausted them, as far a& regards the general scope and purpose of the inquiry. 
Sha Ocai^kieal Illustrations are such as become a work ef this character upon such a suliject; 
at, of course, a lavish cost. The reeonrces of the recently revived art of wood-engraving have 
been combined with the new art of printing in colours, so m» to produce a rich effect, almost 
Ttvalttng that of the monastic IliomAnations. Sucka book U ture of a plaee in every great Ubrory. 
It contains matter calculated to interest extensive classes of readers, and we hope by oar 
speetmen to excite their curiosity."— Quor/^Wy Review, 

m^lOLSON'S ARCHITECTURE; ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 218 
Plates by Lowkt, new edition, revised by Jos. Own.T, Esq., one volume, nyal Svo, 
1/. lis. &<. 184S 

Por classical Architecture, the text book of the Profession, the most nsefal Ooide to the 
Student, and the best Compendium for the Amateur. An eminent Architect has declared it to 
he " not only the most nseral book of the kind ever published, hnt ahaolutoly indispensabls to 
the Student.^' 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GERMANY DURING THE REIGN OF FREDERICK 

THE GREAT; including a complete History of the Seven Years' War. By Fraxcm 
KVOI.BH. Illustrated by Adoith mbvzeim Royal Svo, with above 500 Woodcuts (pub. at 
U. 8t.),elothgttt, 12*. 1845 

PICTORIAL GALLERY OF RACE-HORSES. CoBtamiag Portraitaof all the Winning 
Horses of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger Stakes, during the last Thirteen Yean, and a 
History of the principal Operations of the Turf. By Wix,dbaxb (George Tatteraall, Esq.). 
B«yal Svo, containing 95 beautiful Engravings of Horses, after Pictures by Cooper, HEBRiva, 
Haboocx, Alxxx, Jtc. Also AiU-length coaracterlstle Portraits of ceiebrated living Sports- 
men (** Cracks of the Day"), by SamonB (pub. at2{. 2«}, scarlet cloth, gilt, 1/. 1«. 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE AND ITS REVOLUTIONS, (comprisina; ths 
period 1789 to 184S), by Grorox Loko, with fine Portimits, and numerous large woodcuts, 
after Designs by Habtbt. Large Imperial svo, cloth (pub. at 1/,) Ut. 

PICTURESGUE TOUR OF THE RIVER THAME& in iU Western Goane, mclodiiig 

particular Descriptions of Richmond, Windsor, and Hampton Couit. By Joiiv Fishxa 

jfURXAT. Illustrated by upwards or 100 very hit^ly-flnlshed Wood Engravings by Oa^xv 

SxiTH, Braxstoh, Lakdsixs, Lixtok, and other eminent Artiste, Royal 8V0. (puh. 

at U. it,), gUt cleth, 8«. ed. 1848 

The most bcautlftil volume of Topographical Llgnograplis erer produced. 


8 CATALOOITE OT NEW BOOKS, 


PINELU'S ETCHINGS OF ITALIAN MANNERS AND COSTUME, mdadingbfi 
Canival, BandltU, He., S7 Plates, Imperial 4to, half-bouad noiocco, Ito. Bmte, ItM 

PUQINS GLOSSARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL ORNAMENT AND COSTUME: 

letUiur forth the Origin, Hiitorr, and Sisnificatlon of the various Emblems, Devicee, and 
Symbolical Colours, peeuliar to Christian Designs of the Middle Ages. Illustrated bj ncarljr 
•0 Plates, spleodldiy printed In gold and colours. Bojal 4(o, half noiocco extra, top edg«s 
gilt, 6/. 6*. 

PUGIN'S ORNAMENTAL TIMBER GABLES, lelccted ftom Andcnt Examples ia 
England and Norman*!^. Eoyal4to,M Plates, doth, \U U. 183t 

PUGIN'S EXAMPLES OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, ■elected from Ancient 
Edifices in England; eonsiiting of Plans, EleTations, Sections, and Parts at large, vith 
Historical and Descriptive letter-press, iUastrated by 22ft EngnTingt by Lb Kxvx, 3 vols. 4to, 
(pub. at 12/. 12s.) doth, M. 6«. 1*3* 

PUGIN'S GOTHIC ORNAMENTS. 90 fine Plates, drawn on Stone by J.D. HiJiDiiro 
and others. BoyalMo, half morocco, 3/. 3«. ISM 

PUGIN'S NEW WORK ON FLORIATED ORNAMENT, with 30 Plates, splendidly 
printed in Gohl and Colouxs, royal 4to, elegantly bound In cloth, vith rich gold ornaments, 
(pub.atsi.3«.)> V'5«. 

RADCLIFFE'S NOBLE SCIENCE OF FOX-HUNTINGr for the tue of Sportsmen, nwal 
•vo, nearly 40 beantlAd Wood Cuts of Hunting, Hounds, lie. (pub. at 1^ St.), cloth gilt, 
10». td, !»• 

RICAUTI*S SKETCHES FOR RUSTIC WORK, indnding Brfdecs, Park and Garden 
Buildings, 8a«U and Furaiture, vlth Descriptions and Estimatea of the Buildings. New 
Edition, royal 4to, IS Plates, cloth lettered (pub. at ISa.), ISs. 

RETZSCH-S OUTLINES TO SCHILLER'S "FIGHT WITH THE DRAGON." 

Royal 4to. containing 18 Plates, engraved by Mosas, stiir eorers, la. Sd. 

RETZSCH'S ILLUSTRATIONS TO SCHILLER'S " FRIDOLIN," Boyal 4to, contun. 
ing 8 Plates, engraved by Mosxs, stlif covers, 4«. 6d. 

REYNOLDS' (SIR JOSHUA) GRAPHIC WORKS. 300 beautiful Engravings (compris- 
ing nearly 400 sulijects,) after this delightful painter, engraved on Steel by 8. W. Bbtvolds. 
S vols, folio (pub. at S«/.), half bound morocco, gilt edges, VU. ISs. 

ROBINSON'S RURAL ARCHITECTURE; being a Series of Designs for Ornamental 
Cottages, in 96 Plates, with Estimates. Fourth, greatly improved, Edition. Boyal 4t» 
(pub. at 4/. 4«.), half morocco, 2/. U, 

ROBINSON'S NEW SERIES OF ORNAMENTAL COTTAGES AND VILLAS^ 

ft6 Plates by Hakdzito and Ax.LOX. Boyal 4to, half morocco, 2/. 2«. 

ROBINSON'S ORNAMENTAL VILLAS. M Plates (pub. at 4/. 4«.) half morocco, 21. 6#. 

ROBINSON'S FARM BUILDINGS. 66 Plates (pnb. at 8Z. 2«.) half moroceo, U lU 6A 

ROBINSON'S LODGES AND PARK ENTRANCES. 48 Plates (pub at 2J. 2«.), half 
morocco, 1{ li«. 6</. 

ROBINSON'S VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE. Fourth Edition, with additional Plate. 
41 Plates (pub. at \L ISt), half bound uniform, XU ««. 

ROBINSON'S NEW VITRUVIUS BRITANNICUS; or. Views, Plans and Elevations 
of English Mansions, vis., Wobum Abbey, Hatfield House, and Hardwicke Hall: also 
Casslonury Hon«e, by Johx Bxittoit. imperial folio, ftO fine Engravings, by l*^ Kxtrx 
(pub. at 16<. 16«.), half moroceo, gilt edges, 8^ iSs. sd. 1847 

ROYAL VICTORIA GALLERY, comprising S3 beautifal Engravings, after Pictures at 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, particularly Bkxsrakdt, the Ostadkb, Tbxibrs, Gkrard 
Dovw, Both, Cuvp, BKyKOi.i>8, Titian, and Bubens ; engraved by Orbatbach, S. W. 
Bbtvou>8. PRvsatTRY, BvRVKT, lic. f With lottoT pross Iqr Likxbix, royal 4to. (pub. at 
4i. 4«.), half moroceo, 1/. 11«. Set. 

SCHOLA ITALICA ARTIS PICTORI/E, or Engravings of tbe finest Pictures in the 6a]. 
leries at Borne, imperial folio, consisting of 40 besntiftil Engravings after Michael Anabia, 
Bapiiaei^ Titiak, Ca&acci, Oirioo, Parjcigiavo, etc. by Volpato and others, line Im- 
pressions, half-bound moroceo (pub. at lo^ is*.), %%. U«. 6d. Momae^ ISM 

SHAW'S SPECIMENS OF ANCIENT FURNITURE. 76 Plates, drawn from existing 
authorities, with descrlpUons by Sir Saxvei. B. Mstrick, K.H.. medium 4to. plain (pah. 
atS<.2«.), U. ll'.Sd. ^^r w 

the same, with a portion of the plates coloured, medium 4to. (pub. at 4f. 4«.), s/. I2r. grf.). 


—— the same^ imp«ilal 4to, laige paper, with all the Plates finely coloured, (pub. at 8^ St.) 
M- St. 

-^ the name, imperial 4to. laiye paper, tUi Oie whole of the Plates eztn finished ia eSloon 
(pub. at 101. I0ib)« •<. Si. 


FITBLISHED OB SOLD BY H. O. BOHN. 


SHAW'S ILLUMINATED ORNAMENTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, from the ethtothe 
17th Century, ulectcd from manutcript* and early printed hooka, 59 Platea, carefully coloured 
firom the orifinala, with deaeripttona by SiA FjaBDBUCK Madovv, K.H., In one T(ii.4to (pub. 
M,tSl,b».),4J.i». 

> " the aame, large paper, highly-finished with opaque coloura, and heightened with gold. 

Imperial 4to (pub. at lOL 10*.), &'• 9«. 

SHAW'S ALPHABETS, NUMERALS, AND DEVICES OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 

' aelected from the iineat exiating Speclmena, 48 Platea (26 of them coloured) imperial Sro. 
(pub. at 21. 3*.), 1{. 118. 6d. 

— — — the same, large paper, imperial 4to, wtth fhe coloured platea hlghly-flnished, and 
heightened with gold (pub. et4<. 4«.), 31. 10*. 

SHAW'S HAND-BOOK OF MEDI/EVAL ALPHABETS AND DEVICES, being a 
aelection of 20 Platea of Alphabets, and 17 Plates of orijtinal specimens ol Labela, Alonoyrams, 
Heraldic Devices, &e. not faereiofore figured, in all 37 rlates, printed in colours, imperial Svo. 
in cloth boards (pub. at 1/. IGt.), IS*. 

SHAW'S SPECIMENS OF THE DETAILS OF EUZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE, 
with deaeripttona by T. Movlk, EaQ., M Plates, 4to, boards (pub. at 32. 3«.), U. lis. 9d. 

— I the same, large paper, imperial 4to, proof platea on India paper, some coloured (pub. at 
6Ltu),it. 3«. 

SHAW'S ENCYCLOP>EDIA OF ORNAMENT, select examples from tliepurest and best 

apecimeus of all kinda and of all ages, 59 Plates, 4to, boards (puo. at 1/. 10«.), W &«. 
^ ■ the same, large paper, imperial 4to, all the Platea eoloured, boards (pub. at 3/.), 21. 12«. 9d. 

SHAW'S SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, with 50 plates, 4to, boards 
(pub. at 2/. 2«.), U. la. 

SHAWS DECORATIVE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, exhibiting on 41 Plates, with 
numerous Woodcuts, beautiful apedmeiis of the various kinds of Ancient Enamel, Metal 
Work, Wood Carvings, Paintings on Stained Glaas, Initial Illuminations, Emliroidcry, Bnolt- 
binding, and other Ornamental Textures, also fine and elegant Initial letters to the varioua 
deacriptiona, imperial 8vo, boards (pub. at 3/. 2«.), 1/. 16«. 

II the same, large paper. Imperial 4to, 41 Platea, some eoloored, boards (pub. at il. 4« ) 

3/. 10«. 

the same, large paper, imperial 4to, with the whole of the platea coloured in the highest 


style, forming a very beautiful and interesting volume, boards (pub. at SI. s»,), 61. 6$, 

SHAW'S DRESSES AND DECORATIONS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, from the 7(h to 
the I7th centuries, with an Hlatorical Introduction and Deacriptlve Textto everv Illustration, 
consisting of SS Copper Plates of elaborate Woodcuts, a profusion of beautiful fnitiftl Letters, 
and exautplea of curioua and singular ornament enriching nearly every pogo of this highly 
decorated work, 2 Tola., imperial Svo, the plates carefully coloured, boards (pub. at 7/. 7«.), 
51. ISt. M. 

■ I the Mime, 2 vols, large paper, imperial 4to, the plates highly coloured and picked-in with 

gold, boarda (pub. at 18/.), 14/. lie. 

■I I " the same, large paper, imperial 4to. with the plates highly coloured and the whole of the 
Initial Letters and Illustrations picked in with gold (only 12 eopies got up in tide manner) 
(pub. at 30/.), 24/. 

SHAW'S GLAZIER'S BOOK, ot Draughts serving for Glaziers, bnt not impertinent for 
Plasterers, Gardeners, and others, consisting of euiborate designs for Casement Windows, ' 
Plaaterer's work, garden walka, etc., Ii7 Plates, mostly taken IVom a work published in leis, 
by WALTxn OznCB, with othera f^om exiating autboxitlea added, demy Svo, boarda (pub. at 
1««.), 10«. 6d. 

SHAW AND BRIDGEN'S DESIGNS FOR FURNITURE, with Cnndekbra and interior 
Decoration, 60 Plates, royal 4to (pub. at 3/. 3«.), half-hound, uncut, U. ll«. 6d. 1838 

■ ■I the same, large paper, impl. 4to, the Plates coloured (pub. at 6/. 6*. ), half-bd., uncut, 3/. 3«. 

SHAWS LUTON CHAPEL, its Architecture and Ornaments, illustrated in a series of SQ 
bighly-finiahed Line Engravings, imperial folio (pub. at 3/. 3«.), half morocco, uncut, 1/. 16t. 

1830 

SILVESTRE'S UNIVERSAL PALEOGRAPHY, or Facsimiles of the writings of every 
age, taken from the most authentic Missals and other interesting Manuscripts existing in the 
Libraries of France, Italy. Germany, and England. By M. Silvestre, containing upwards of 
SOO large and most beautifully executed fac-simlles, on Copper and Stone, most richly lilumi- 
aated in thh finest style of art, 3 vols, atlaa folio, half-morocco extra, gilt edgea, 31/. I0«. 

■ ■ the Historical and Deacriptlve Letter-press by Champollion, Figeac, and Cham- 

pollion, Jun. With additlona and correcUona by Sir Freaerick Madden. 2 vols, royal 8v«, 

doth, 1/. 16a. 1838 

■!■! "■ , the aame^ S vols. royal Svo., hf. mor. gilt edgea (nnlibrm with *he folio work), U. Ss. 


SMITH'S (C. J.) HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES. Consisting of 
Fac-similes of interesting Autographs, Scenes of remarkable Historical Events and interestin 
Localitiea. Engravings of Old Houses. Illuminated and Missal Ornaments, AntiquUiea, h 
ftc. containing 100 Platea, some illuminated, with occaaional Letter-press. In 1 volume 4 t* 
half moroceo, uncut, reduced to it. 12s. W. 
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CATLOV\rS DROPS OF WATER; their manrelkni Inhabitants displayed Iqr the 
Microscope. Coloured plates, ISmo., cloUk gOt, 6*. 

CARPENTER'S VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY AND BOTANY, >cliiding tt* 
"tiurtureriiid orgmni ot Plant., their chwaeter., lUM, »«<«i«P""Li*!^lSl"!!i;5^'S^ 
ration, aceordlav to the Natural System ofBotanj. New sad ealaKgedcdUtoa, wttfc ns cottar 
fUuatraUoBS oa wood, post 8* o» doth, r«pnmtia§. 

CURTISS FLORA LONOINENSIS; Keraedand Imprwred *I GsajM 6»Ara. «- 
tended and continaed by Sir W. Jacxboit Hookbx; comprUine the History of Plants ladl- 

Eenonsto Great Britain, with Indexes; the Dtawincs med* by STBBirHAJf. ^DWAaos, and 
iKOLBT. » Tols. roval folio (or 109 parts), containing 647 Pi»t*«. exhibiting the ftill iwiunl 
size, of each Plant, with migniRed Dissections of the ParU of FrucUficatlon, ftc, all beaotf- 
fUIly coloarcd (pub. at i7L 4*. in part*), half-bouad morocco, top edges gilt, SOI. 18» 

DENNY-MONOGRAPHIA ANOPLURORUM^ BRITANNIA. ^^ OR BRITISH 

SPECIES OF PARASITE INSECTS (published under the patronage of the British Asaocia^ 
tion) Svo, numerouB beautUtally coloured plates of Lice, coatalnlng several hundred magniileA 
flgares, cloth, XL lU. td. *•*" 

DEJUSSIEU'S ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, translated ^f H. Wilsoh.FX^ toj 
thlckpostSTO, villi no capital Woodeuta, cloth (pub. at lis. «.),•«. «A Vn Voant, ISIf 

DONS GENERAL SYSTEM OF GARDENING AND BOTANY, 4 vols, it^rol fte. 
numaroua Woodcuts (pub. at 11/. 8«.), cloth, 1/. 11*. W. 1S31— 1838 

DONS HORTUS CANTABRIGIENSIS ; thirteentli Edition, Sto (pub. at IL 4*.X 
eloib, 12». *■*» 

DIXON'S GEOLOGY AND FOSSILS OF SUSSEX, edited by Professoe Owm; 
with 40 Plates, containing upwards of 1000 Figures, aercral eolonrcd ; royal <to., (pub. 
at SI. U.), elcth, lU lis. (k/. 

DONOVAN'S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE INSECTS OF CHINA. Enlarged by 
J. O. WBsnrooik, XEsq.. P.L.8., 4to, with 60 plates, coataialaf apwards of 120 exquisiielir 
coloured figures (pub. at 6^6*.}, cloth gilt, U. U, 

*' Donovan's worlts on the Insects of ladla aad China are splcadldly illoatfated, and 
•xtremely useful. ".^-ATalMra/i*/. 

*' The entomological plates of oar countryman Donovan are highly coloured, elegant, and 
uscAil, especially those contained in his quarto volumes (Insects of India and ChlBa), where a 
great numoer of species are delineated for the first time."--^ioaiiuoii. 

DONOVAN'S WORKS ON BRITISH NATURAL HISTORY. Viz; Insects, 16 Tois.— 
Binls, 10 vols.— Shells, 8 vols.— Fishes, 5 vols.— Quadrupeds, S vols.— together 39 vols. Svo, 
contslning 1198 beaotiftilly coloured plates (pub. at 661. 9*.), boards, SU. I7t. The same set or 
S9 vols, bound in SI (pub. at 73/. lot.), half green morocco extra, gilt edges, gilt bac^ SOL 
Any of the classes may be had separately. 

DOYLE'S CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL HUSBANDRY, tnd Sural AJEsira in 
General, New XdlUon, Enlarged, thick Sto, with yo wood engraTiags (pob. at IS*.), eioth^ 
Be. M. 1S4S 

EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE, S vols. Crown 8to, with 106 iUnstrationa, taatefnlly 
drawn and engraved, elegantiy bound in fkncy cloth (pub. at U. St.), I/. 7*. 

- the same, the plates beautifully coloured, bound la extra eloth, gUt back, sides, aad 

edges (pub. at3/. 3«.), 1/. 16*. 

the second series, containing S6 tllastrations, distinct and oomplete in ItaeU; has laMf 


been reprinted, and may now be had separately (pub. at l<«.), 9», 
or the second series, with coloured plates (pub. at 1/. Is,), 14«. 

DRURrS ILLUSTRATIONS OF FOREIGN ENTOMOLOGY: wherein arc exbibited 

upwards of 600 exotic Insects, of the East and West Indies, China, New Holland. North and 
Sonth America, Germany, ftc. By J. O. Wkstwood, Esq., F.L.S. Secretary of tne Bntomo. 
logical Society, ftc. S vols. 4to, 150 Plates, most beantifblly coloured, containing above 600 
flares of Insects (originally pub. at 15/. 15«.), half-bound morocco, 6/. 16*. td. 18S7 

GOULD'S HUMMING BIRDS. A General History of the Trochilidse, or Hnmmins 
Birds, with especial reference to the Collection of J. Gould, F.R.8., fce. (now exhibitinir in 
the gardens of the Zoolmricai Societv of London), by W. C. L. Ma^^i a, late one of the Scientific 
Officers of the Zoological Society of London, fcap. Svo. with 16 coloured Plates, cloth gilt, Ss. 

■ the same, with the Plates asAVTivvu.Tcox.ooxBD, heightened with gold, cloth gUt, I0i.gtf. 


GREVILLE'S CRYPTOGAMIC FLORA, comprising the Principal Spetdes found in Great 
Britain, ioclusive of all the New Species recently discovered in Scotland. 6 vols, royal Svo, 
MO beautfitally coloured Plates (pub. at 16/. 16*.), half-morocco, 8/. Ss. 18S3— • 

This, thouffh a complete Work in itself; forms an almost indispensable Supplement to the 
thirty-six volumes of Sowerby's English Botany, which does not eomprehena Cirptogamous 
Plants. It is one of the most adeatiflc aad beet executed works on ladlgeaoiu Botany afar • 

ftoduced la this ovnattj, i 
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44ARDWICKE AND GRAY'S INDIAN ZOOLOGY. Twenty parts, fonning two toI^ 
royal foUo» Ma colovred pUtM (pub. at M.), MW«d, 12/. lit., or half-morocco, gilt tdgc% 
UL lit, 

HARRISS AURELIAN; OR ENGLISH MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. Tlieir 
Natural Historr, together with the Planta on which they feed : New and irreatly improTed 
£ditioB, by J. O. WasTwooD, Eaq., F.L.S.. fte.« in I roL am. folio, with 44 platea, eontainiiw 
abort 100 figvrei of Motha, Butterfllea. Caterpillari, ftc, and the Plaola on which they feed, 
•zqaiaitely coloured after the original drawing*, half-bound morocco, 4/. 4«. 18M 

Thia extremely beautiful work i« the only one whidi containa our Engliah Hotha and Butter- 
lliea of the full natural aixe, in all their cbangea of Caterpillar, Chrya^ia, &c., with the planta 
on which they feed. 

HOOKER AND GREVILLE, ICONE8 FILICUM : OR FIGURES OF FERNS. 

With DESCRIPTIONS, many of which have been attoRetber unnoticed hy Botanista, or have 

not been correctly flinired. 3 toIs. folio, with 310 beautifully coloured Platea (pub. at 25/. 4«.), 

Iialf-morocco, gilt edgea, 13/. ll*. 1VS»-^1 

The grandaat and moat TaluaUa of the many aelentiSc Worka prod need by Sir 'William Hooker. 

HOOKER'S EXOTIC FLORA, containing Figares and BescripttonB of rare or otherwiw 
intereating Exotic Planta, especially of such as are deserrinic of being cultivated In our Oar 
dctiB. 3 Tola, imperial Sro, containing SS2 large and beantlAilly coloured Plates (pub. at 15/.), 
cloth, 6/. 6$. 1SS3— 1137 

This is the moit superb and attractire of all Dr. Hooker's Taluable works. 

*' The * Exotic Flora,' by Dr. Hooker, is like that of all the Botanical publications of the in- 
deftitigible author, excellent; and It assumes an appearance of finish and perfection to which 
neither the Botanical Magaaine nor Register can externally lay claim."— XouJon. 

HOOKER'S JOURNAL OF BOTANY, containing Figures and Descriptions of inch 
Planta as recommend themselTes by their noTelty, rarity, or history, or by the uses to which they 
are applied in the Arts, in Medicine, and in Domestic Economy; together with occasional 
Botankal Notices and Information, and occasional Portraits and Memoirs of eminent Botanista. 
4 vols. iTo, aiimarotts Platea, some coloured (pub. at S/.), cloth, l/. 1834— tf 

HOOKER'S BOTANICAL MISCELLANY, containing Figares and Descriptions of 
Plants which recommend themselves by their noTelty, rarity, or history, or by the uses to which 
tiiey are applied in the Arts, in Medicine, and in Domestic Economy, together with occasional 
Botanical Notices and Information, including many valuable Communications from dlstln« 
guUhed Scientific Travellers. Complete in 3 thick vols, royal iro, with 1S3 plates, many finely 
coloured (pub. at •/. 6$.), gilt cloth, 3/. 18«. 6d. 1830— St 

HOOKER'S FLORA BOREALI-AMERICANA; OR THE BOTANY Oi* BRITISH 
NORTH AMERICA. lUaatrated by 340 plates, complete in Twelve Parts, royal 4to (pu^. 
«t 13/. lis.), 8/. The Twelve Parta complete, done up in 3 vola. royal 4to, extra cloth, 8/. 

1839— M 

HUISH ON BEES ; THEIR NATURAL HISTORY AND GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 

New and greatly improved Edition, containing also the latest Discoveries and Improvements 
in every department of the Apiary, with a description of the most approved Hives now in uaa, 
thick 13mo, Portrait and nnmerons Woodcuts (pub. at 10«. 9d,), cloth gilt, 6«. 6d. 1814 

JARDINE'S NATURALISTS LIBRARY, 40 vols, 1300 coloured Flates, extra red clotii. 
boards (pub. at IS/.), 71. 

or thevoIuBaa separately, according to tlic following anrnngcments, la red doth, top edgaa 
gllt,4j.6<i. 

Vol. 

8. Ruminating Animals, vol. t 
(Gh>aU, Sheep, Oxen) 

9. Elephants, ftc. 

10. Maraupiaila 

11. Seals, fte. 
13. Whales, fte. 
13. Monkeys 

1. Introduction to Zntomo* 
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BHtlsh Birds, vol. 1 
Ditto vol. 3 

Ditto vol. 3 

Ditto vol. 4 

Son Birds 

Humming Birds, vol. 1 
Ditto vol. 9 

Game Birds 
Pigeons 
Parrota 

Blrda of Western Africa 

vol.1 
Ditto vol. 3 

Ply catchers 

Pbeaaants, Peaeocks, fte. 
Introduction 
Lions, Tigers 
Britiah auadmp^da 
Dogs, vol. 1 
Ditto, ToL9 
Horaes 

Buminatlng Anfmals, vol. 1 
(Dear, Antalopos, fcc.) 
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9. British Butterflies 
9. British Moths, &c. 
4. Foreign Butterflies 
8. Foreiitn Motha 
8. Beetlea 

7. Bees 

1. Introduction, and Fortlgn 

Fishes 
t, British Fishes, vol. 1 

8. Ditto vol. 9 
4. Perch, ke. 

8. Fishes of Oulaoa, Ac vol. t 

9. Ditto t«l.| 
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imfscellaneotts d^nilisb IritetBtute, 

IKCUJSIHO 

BISTORT, BIOGUAPHT, TDTAGES AUD TBATELS, POETRY AUD THE 
DBAUA, MORALS, A^ID MISCELLANIES. 


BARBAULD'S (MRS.) SELECTIONS from the Spkctatob, Tatlre, Gtjaxdiaf, iud 
Fkebholdek, vith a Preliminary Essay, new edition, complete in 1 vola, post Sro. clesantij 
printed, with PortnlU of Addison and Steele, cloth, )mtf<irm wUk the Sttmdmrd Ubrurjf, (pub. 
at i««.). 7». Moxom, 1M» 

BLAKEY'S HISTORY OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIND; embracing the 
opinions of ail Writers on Mental Science from the earliest period to the present time, 4 vols, 
thick «To, very handsomely printed, cloth lettered, (pub. at «.), 1/. LemfWtmtUt 1«5« 

BOSWELL'S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON; BY THE RIGHT HON. J. C. CROKER: 

Tncorporatinir hi* Toor to the Hebrides, and accompanied by the Commentaries of all pre- 
ceding Editors, with numeroas Additional Notes and IllnatratiTc Anecdotes; to which ar« 
•dded Two Supplementary Volumes of Anecdotes by Hawkins, Piossi, Mvapht, Ttkks, 
RETSOhva, Steyskb, and others. 10 toIs. iSmo, tllnstrated by upwards of M Views, Por- 
traits, and Sheets nt Autofraphr, finely engraTed on Steel, llrom Drawings by Staxwimld, 
HxnDixo, kc, cloth, reduced to U. 10«. 

This new, improved, and greatlT enlarged edition, beautlftilly printed in the popular fina of 
Sir Walter Scott and Byron's WorKs, is just such an edition as Dr. Johnson himself loved and 
recommended. In one of the Ana recorded in the supplementary volumes of the present 
edition, he says : *' Books that you may carry to the lire, and hold readily in your hand, ar« 
the most useful after all. Such books form the mass of general and easy reading/' 

BRITISH ESSAYISTS, viz.. Spectator, Tatler. Guardian, Rambler, Adventurer. Idler, 
and Connoisseur. S thick vols, tro. Portraits (pub. ats/. it.), doth, K.7*. Either voliiiB* 
may be had separate. 

BRITISH POETS, CABINET EDITION, containing the complete Works of the prin- 
cipal English Poeu from Miltok to Kixkb Wnm. 4 vols, post 8vo. (size of Standard 
Library), printed in a very small baft beaatifkil ^rpe. M Mndslllon Poxtnits (pub. at 31. 3a.), 
cloth, 15i. 

BROUGHAM'S (LORD) POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, and Essay on the British Cos- 

ktitntion, 3voIs. Svo. (pub. st H. lU. 6<i.), cloth, If. I«. 1M4-46 

■■ British Constitution (a portion of the preceding work), tvo, clotb, S«. 

BURKE'S (EDMUND) WORKS. With a Biographical and Critictfl Introduction hj 
RoosRS. i vols, imperial svo, closely but handsomely printed (pub. at 31. 2«.), cloth, U. 10*. 

BURKE'S ENCYCLOP/CDIA OF HERALDRY; OR, GENERAL ARMOURY OF 

ENOLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. Comprising a Registry of all Armorial 
Bearings, Crests, and Mottoes, fh>m the Earliest Period to the Present Time, including the 
late Qrants by the College of Arms. With an Introduction to Heraldry, and a Dictionary of 
Terms. Third Edition, with a Supplement. One very large vol. imperial Svo, beautiflilly 
printed in small type, in double columns, by WHiTmoKAX, embellished with an elaborate 
Frontispiece, richly illuminated in gold and colours; also Woodcnto (pub. at 31. 3s.), cloth 
gilt, IL U. * 18i4 

The most elaborate and useful Work of the kind ever published. It contains upwards of 
S0,000 Armorial Bearings, and incorporates all that have hitherto been given bv Guillim, Ed- 
mondson, Collins, Nishet, Berry, Robson, and others : besides many thousand names which- 
have never appeared in any previous Work. This volume, in fact. In a small compass, buft 
without abridgment, contains more than four ordinary quartos. 

BURNETTS HISTORY OF HIS OWN TIMES, AND OF THE REFORMATION, 

with Historical and Biographical Notices. 3 vols, super royal Svo. cloth, 1^ lU. 6d. 

BURNS' WORKS, WITH LIFE BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, AND NOTES BY 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. CAMPBELL, WORDSWORTH, LOCKHAET, Jtc. Royal Svo* 
fine Portrait and Plates (pub. at I8«.), cloth, uniform with Byron, 10«. td. 

This Is positively the only complete edition of Burns, in a single volume, Svo. Tt eontainr 
■ot only every scrap which Bums ever wrote, whether prose or verse, but also a considerable 
number of Scotch national airs, collected and illostratea by him (not given elsewhere land full 
and interesting accounts of the occasions and circumstances of his various writings. The very 
complete and interesting Life by Allan Cunningham alone occupies 164 pages, ami the Indices 
and Glossary are very copious. The whole forms a thick elegantly printed vtHnrae, extending 
in all to 848 psges. The other editions, including one published in similar shape, with sn 
abridgment of the Life by Allan Cunningham, comprised in only 47 pages, and the wnole Tolomn 
la only 504 pages, do not contain above two-tnirds of the above. 

CARY'S EARLY FRENCH POETS. A Series of Notices and Transtetions, wiili wal- 
Introductorr Sketch of the History of Fkmch PMtiy; Bditsd by Us Son, the B«t. Mxnx 
CanT, Foolscap 8vo, cloth, St. IMt' 
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CARVS LIVES OF ENGLISH POETS, snpplementary to Da. Johnson's "Lires.* 
Edited bj hla Son. Foolacap Svo, eleth, 7«. 1841 

CHURTON'S RAILROAD BOOK OF ENGLAND ; Historical, Topographical, and 
Picturesque ; descriptive ot all the Cities, Towna, Country Seats, and Suluects of local inte- 
rest on the Tarions Lines, imperial 8to, cloth, with map and numerous cats, (pub. at IL !«.), 
reduced to 10«. 9d, 1851 

CLASSIC TALES. Cabinet Edition, comprising the '^car of Wakefield, Elizabett:^ 
Paul and Virginia, OulliYer's Travels, Sterne's Sentimental Journey, Sorrows of Wertei* 
Theodosius and Constantia, Castle of Otranto, and Basselas, complete in 1 TOlome, l2mo; 
medallion Portraits (pub. at lOt. 6d.), cloth, 3«. 6tL 

COPLEY'S (FORMERLY MRS. HEWLETT) HISTORY OF SLAVERY AND ITS 

ABOLITION. Second Edition, with an Appendix, thick small Sro, line Portrait oC 
Clarkson (pub. at 6«.)> cloth, 4«. id, 18W 

COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS, including his Homer, edited by Cast. Illustrated 
edition, royal 8T0, with 18 beautiftil Sngravings on Steel, after Designs by HAarBT, cloth, gilt 
edgesi^ 15*. 

ORAIK'S ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE: or, CURIOSITIES OF FAMILY HIR. 
TORY. 4 vols, post 8vo, with fine Portraits on Steel of Walteh Dbterbux Eatlv of Essex, 

AXKB DUCHSSS or MOMMOIJZH A,irS BVCCLBUCH, MAB.T TVDOB, and SlA IlOBBKT DvnLET, 

cloth (pub. at 21. 2$.), 18*. 

CRIMINAL TRIALS IN SCOTLAND, narrated by John Hill Burtoit. 2 vols. 
pOst ivo, (pub. at 18«.), cloth, 9*. 1S53 

0!ARBLAY'S DIARY AND LETTERS; edited by her Niece, including the Period 
other Residence at the Court of daeen Charlotte. 7to1s, small Svo. With Portraits, cloth 
extra, I4s. 

DAVIS'S SKETCHES OF CHINA, During an Inland Journey of Four Months ; \iitU 
an Account of the War. 2 vols, post 8vo, with a new Map of China (pub. at 16«.), cloth 9«. 1841 

DIBDIN'S (CHARLES) SONGS. Admiralty edition, complete, with a Memoir by 
T. DiBDiN. lUustiated with IS Characteristic Sketches, engraved on Steel by Gborgb 
Crvixshakx. l2mo, cloth lettered, it. 1848 

DOMESTIC COOKERY, by a Lady (Mrs. Rundkll). New Edition, with numerous 
additional Receipts, by Mrs. Bzbcr, 12mo, with 9 Plates (pub. at 0».), cloth, 3«. 

EGYPT AND NUBIA, illustrated from Bnrckhardt, Lindsay, and other leading Autho- 
rities, by J. A. St. Jomk. 135 tine Wood Engravings. Demy Svo, (pub. at 12«.), cloth, 5«. 

EVELYN'S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE; with the Private Correspondence 
between Charles I. and sir Edward Nicholas, Hyde Earl of. Clarendon, Sir Richard Browoei 
ft€. Portraits. New Edition, couklderably enlarged, 4 vols, post Svo. 1/. 

FENN'S PASTON LETTER& Original Letters of the Faston Family, written during th6 
Bcigns of Henry TI, Edward IT. and Richard III, by various persons of Rank and Conse* 
qnence, chiefly on Illstorlcal Sunjects. New Edition, with Notes and Corrections, complete. 
S vols, bound in 1, square ISmo (pub. at I0«.), cloth gilt, it. Ouaintly bound In maroon 
morocco, carved boards, in the early style, gilt cages, lit. 

The original edition of this rery curious and interesting series of historical Letters is a rarS 
book, and sells for upwards of ten guineas. The present is not an abridgement, as might be 
supposed from its form, but gives the whole matter by omitting the dupucate version of the 
letters written in an obsolete language, and adopting only the more modem, readable version, 
published by Fenn. 

*The Paston Letters are an important testimony to the progrefslTe condition of society, and 
eome in as a precious link in the chain of the moral history of England, which they alone !■ 
this period supply. They stand indeed singly in Europe. aatlarn. 



'*0f all the works of imagination to which English genius has given origin, the writings of 
Henry Fielding are perhaps most decidedly and exclusivoly her own."— Sir ^a/^rr Seott. 
**The prose Homer of homan nature."— Xonf Byron. 

POSTER'S ESSAYS ON DECISION OF CHARACTER ; on a Man's Writing Memoiri 
of Himself; on the epithet Romantic; on the Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical Religion, 
Ctc. Fcap. Sto, Eighteenth Edition (pub. at 6«.), cloth, it. 

" T have read with the greatest admiration the Essays of Mr. Foster. He is one of the most 
profound and eloquent writers that England has produced."— Sir /ame« Muekintoth. 

FOSTER'S ESSAY ON THE EVILS OF POPULAR IGNORANCE. New Edition 
elegantly printed, in fcap. Svo, now first uniform with his Essays on Decision of Character 
cloth, 5«. 

** Mr. Foster always considered this his best work, and the one by which he wished, his 
literary cinims to be estimated." 

" A work which, popular and admired, as it confessedly is, has nsTtr mst with the thotisandtk 
part of the attention which it desenrss."- Dr. Pgt SmUk, 


so 
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LAING'S KINGS OF NORWAY*. THE HEIMSKRINGLA, or CHROmCLE of tliA 
KING5 OP NORWAY, translated from the Icelmdlc of SnorroStarleaon, vlthaprehmlnaiy 
Dlisertatlon and Notes by Sakuki. Laxko, R«q,; S vols., 8tq.; cloth, (pub. at It 16fc), i*b. 

LAMB'S (CHARLES) WORKS, complete; containing hia Letters, Essays of Elia, 
Poems, Plays, ftc, with Life of the Author, Incladlog the additional Memorials, by SraT. N. 
Talfovbd, in 1 stout volume royal Sto, handsomely printed, with Portrait and Viguetu Title* 
(pub. at I6«.), cloth, 13«. 

LEAKE S (COL.) TRAVELS IN THE MOREA. 3 vols. 8vo. With a very large Map of 
the Morea, and upwards of 30 Tarious Maps, Plans, Plates of ancient Greek Inscriptions, tee. 
(pub. at 3i. »*.), cloth, 1/. St. •»• 

LEWIS'S (MONK^ LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, with many Pieces in Prose and 
Veiae, never before pnblUhed. 3 toIs. 8to, Portrait (pub. at It, 8#.), cloth, 12». 1839 

LEIGH HUNT'S STQRIES FROM THE ITALIAN POETS, a'antc, i-Josto, 
Baiardo, Tasao, Pulcl), with Lives of the Writers. 2 vols, post 8vo, (pub. at W. o.), fWtii, lOfc 
*,« This elegant work ix for the Italian Poets vrhal Lamb's Tales are for Shakespea.c. 

LODGE'S (EDMUND) ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
AND MANNERS, in the Reigns ofHenry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, and James I. 
Second Edition, witb ahorn so Autograplis oi the principal Characters of the period. Tbre« 
vols. 8vo. (pub. at 1/. 1G«.), cloth, 1/. 183S 

MACQREGOR^ COMMERCIAL STATISTICS OF ALL NATIONS. A Digest of 
the Resources, Legislation, Tariffs, Duet, Shipping, Imports, Exportn, Weights and Measures, 
^ &c., Ste. of All Nations, including all the British Commercial Treaties, 6 lar^e vols, super- 
royal STo. elotii, (pub. at 7/. I0«.), 21, ISs. <kl. 

MALCOLM'S MEMOIR OF CENTRAL INDIA. Twovols. 8to, third edition, with large 
Map (pub. at If. St. ), cloth, 18*. 1S33 

MALTE-BRUN AND BALBI'S UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY; comprising, 1. The 
History of Geoerapbical Discovery; 2. Principles of Physical Geography: 3. Complete De- 
scription, from the most recent sources, of all the Countries of the World. New and enlarged 
Edition, revised and corrected throughout, with an Alphabetical Index of 13,300 Names. 
Iliick 8VO, cloth (pub. at 1/. lOi.), reduced to l&», ISal 

MARRYATS BORNEO AND THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. ImperitJ 8vo, 
richly illustrated with numerous beautlftil Lithographs, tinted like Drawings, and Engravings 
on wood (pub. at 1/. Il«. id.), cloth gilt, 12*. 181S 

MARTIN'S (MONTGOMERY) BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY; forming a popular 
and Authentic Description of all the Colonies of the British Empire, and embracing the His. 
tory— Physical Geography— Geology— Climate — ^Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms — 
Oovernm'int— Finance — MiIitaryDefence_Commerce— Shipping— Monetary System— Religios 
— Population, Whits and Coloured— Education and the Press— Emigration— Social State, ^c, 
of each Settlement. Fotinded on Official and Public Dociuneuts, furnished by Government, 
the Hon. East India Company, &e. Illustrated by Original Maps and Plates. 8 volumes, 
fcap. 8vo. cloth. It, U. 

Each volume of the above series Is complete in itself, and sold separateiy, as follows, 
at 3s. 6t/. :_ 

The Cakadas, XTppxk avd Lowsn. 

New South wales, Vaw Dibmek'b Lavd, Swaw River, and South Australia. 
Tub Wbsl Ikdixs. Vol. I.— Jamaica, Hondurss, Trinidad, Tobago, Granada, the Babamaa, 

and the Virgin Isles. 
The West Indies. Vol. II.— British Guiana, Bdrbadoes, St. Lncia, St. Vincent, Demerara. 

E-isequibo, BerUce, Anguilla, Tortola, St. Kitt's, Barbuda, Antigua, Montoerrat, Dominicib 

and Nevis. 
Nova Scotia, New BauvswiCK, Cape Bretox, Prixcb Edward's Ifi.E, Tm» Bbm- 

MUDAS, Newfouitdlakd, and Hudson's Bay. 
The East Indies. VoL I. containing Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Agra, ftc. 
The East Indies. Vbl. If. 
British Possessions in thb Indian and Atlantic Oceans. viz._CeyIon, Penang 

Malacca, Singapore, Sierra Leone, the Gambia, Cape Coast Csstle, Accra, the Falkland 

Islands, St. Helena, and Ascension. 

MARTIN'S (MONTGOMERY) CHINA, Political, Commercial, and Social. Twovols. 
Svo, 6 Maps, Statistical Tables, &c, (pub. at 11. 4«.), cloth, 14«. 1847 

MAXWELL'S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. Tliree handsome vols. 8vo. 
Embellished with numerous highly- finished Linc-Engravings by Cooper and other eminent 
Artists, consisting of Battle-Fleces, Portraits, Military Plans and Maps; besides a great 
number of fine Wood Engravings ; (pub. at 3^ 7«.), elegant ia gilt cloth, 1/. 16«. Large paper, 
India prnols (pub. at 5/.), gilt cloth, 21. I2t. M. 
*' Mr. Maxwell's * Life of the Duke of Wellington, in our opinion, has no rival among similar 

publications of the day We pronounce it free firom flattery and bombast, succinct 

and masterly The type and mechanical execution are admirable; the plans of 

battles and sieges numeroiu, ample, and useful ; the portraits of the Duke and his warrior 
Contemporaries many and faithful; the battle pictures anin->ated and brilliant; and thf 
vignettes of costumes and manner* worthy of the military genius of Horace Vemet himselCv 

MAXWELL'S HISTORY OF THE IRISH REBELLION OF 1798, with Memoirs of 
the Union, and of Emmctt's Insurrection in 1803, cloth, Svo. with Portraits and numsrovs 
Ulttsij-atioas on steel by Oeosos Cbvikshanx, now edition, gilt clsth, (pub. st lit.), 9s. 
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MINIATURE LIBRARY (BODN'S.) 

▲11 fbolflcap lamo., printed on the fincit I>aper, and vtrg tteftaUlj/ hoarded in tkt new alfU qf 
morocco cloth. 

BARBAULD AND AIKIN'S EVENINGS AT HOME; comprising a spreatTarietj 
of amusinr Invtmction for Youny Pertons, complete, elegantly printed, nontlspieeetf 
cloth gilt (pub. at <>«.)> 3<.; or witli gilt ed^es, 3«. od. 

BOURRIENNE'S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON. One stent, closely but elegantly 
printed Tolnme, fcap. I3n)0. with fine equestrian portrait of Napoleon, and fiontiapiecet 
cloth gilt, (pub. at 5«.)( 3«. ill. ; or with gilt edge», 4«. 

BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. Quite complete, inclnding the Tliird Fart 
vith a Life and numerous explanatory Notea by the Rbv. T. Scott. Elegantly printed on 
fine wove paper, and enihelliahedwith 2S fine full-elzed Woodeuta by Uab.tbt, containing 
all in Soutbey'a edition, alao a iine frontispiece and vignette, clou gilt, Se. (W. ; o» wita 
gilt edges, 4». 

BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS, including several Suppressetl Poems not published 
in other editions. In 1 thick toI., with a beaatlful Frontiitpiece, cloth gilt, it, 0d. ; or irith 
gilt edges, 4«. 

BYRON'S DON JUAN, complete, elegantly printed, frontispieces, cloth gilt, (pub. 
at s«.), 2». 6d.; or with gilt edges, 3*. 

CHEEVER-S LECTURES ON BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, .and the 
Xlfe and Times of Banyan, firontispleces, cloth gilt, 2«. 6</. 

COLERIDGE'S SELECT POETICAL WORKS, cloth gflt, 2#. ; or gilt edges, 2s. M, 

COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS, with a short Life by Southit, including (for the 
first time in a small sixe), all the Coptkigbt Povmb, complete in one handsome ToIam«» 
fcap. 24mo, (7C0 pages), very elegrantly printed, with two extremely beautiful Frontispieeet 
after Haavbt, engraved on Steel by Ooohali., cloth gilt, U. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 4«. 

DRYDEN'S POETICAL WORKS, complete in 1 vol. with a Portrait, Frontispiece 
and Vignette Title, cloth gilt, 3f. 6d. ; or with gilt edges, 4s. 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA OF MANNERS AND ETIQUETTE; comprisiBg an improred 

edition of Chesterfield's Advice to hia Son on Men and Manners; and The xouxo Max's 
OWK Book ; a Manual of Politeness, Intellectual Improvement, and Moral Deportment, 
calculated to fonnthe Character on a solid Basis, and to insure Respectability and Saceess 
In Life, one elegantly printed volume, frontispiece, cloth gilt, 9$. ; or with gilt edgea, 3». 6c(. 

HEBER'S (BISHOP) AND MRS. NEMAN'S POETICAL WORKS. Three Yoli. 
in one, cloth gilt, 2t. 6d. ; or with gilt edges, St. 

HERRICK'S POETICAL WORKS, complete in one thick volume, elegantly printed, 
line frontispiece by CATTKa>xoi.f , cloth gilt, St.; or with gilt edges, 3«. CJ. 

JOE MILLER'S JEST BOOK; being a Collection of the most excellent Bon Mots, 
Brilliant Jests, and Striking Anecdotes in the English Lanfruage, complete in one thick and 
closely hot elegantly printed volume, frontispiece, eloth gtlt (pub. at U,), 3«. ; or with gilt 
edges, 3«. Gd. 

NEW JOE MILLER. A Selection of Modem Jests, 'WitticLBms, Droll Tales, ke. 

doth gUt, 2t. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 3t. 

LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS, rig.. Voices of the Night^Erangdine— 
Seaside and Fireside— Spanish Students— Poetical Translations, 2 vou. in 1, poruait and 
frontiapieces, cloth gilt, St. td, ; or wHh glit edges, St. 

LONGFELLOW'S PROSE WORKS, rit., Outre-Mer— Hyperion— Karanagh, S 
Tola. In 1, cloth gilt St. td.; or with gilt edges, S*. 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS, vith Life and Koteshy Ds. Stebbinq; to which 
is prefixed Da. Chaxhing's Essay on Milton. Frontispiece, cloth gilt, (pub. at e».), 
it. td. i or with gilt edges, it. 

6SSIAN'S POEMS, translated hy MAcnnuoir : with Dissertations concerning 
the Era and Poems of Ossiax; and Dn. Blaia's Critical Diasertation. Complete in 
1 neatly printed volume, frontbpiece, new Edition, cloth gilt (pub. at 4«.), s«.: or with 
gilt edges, 3«. id. 

POPE'S HOMER'S ILIAD, complete, with Explanatory Notes and Index, and an 
JBssav on the Life, Writings, and Oenius of Homer, elegantly prlated, frontispieces, cloth 
gilt (pub. at 6«.), »t^ or with gilt edgea, S«. 6d. 

This is the only pocket ediiloa with notes. 

8COTTS (SIR WALTER) POETICAL WORKS: containing Lay of the Last Min- 
strel, Marmlon, Lady of tlie Lake, Don Roderick, Kokeby, Ballads, Lyrics, and Songs: 
with Notes, and a Life of the Author, complete in 1 elegantly printed volume, portrait u4 
fivntispiece, cloth gilt (pub. at 5«.), 3i. id.; or with gilt edges, 4«. 

STURM'S REFLECTIONS ON THE WORKS OF GOD, and of his Proridenco 
throughout all Nature, translated from the Ocrman, complete in 1 elegaittly printed vol., 
frontispiece, cloth gilt (pub. at 6«.)» 3«. ; or with gilt edges, St. id, 

THOMSON'S SEASONS, with his Castle of Indolence; 4 beautifiil woodcnf^, 

cloth gilt, it. ; or with gilt edgea, 2< id, 

VATHEK AND THE AMBER WITCH. Two Tols. in on^ doth giQt, 8f . 6^1. ; or 
with filt sdf ra, Sa. 
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MONSTRELETS CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND AND IVAMCE, ^ Commisa 
Jgmvss, with K«tet, and M|i«ard« «f >M Woodcata (ttoUbna vith FxoiMaatJ, 2 vols. «^p«v- 
royal Sro, cloth lettered (pub. at U. 10«.), it. u. 

NELSON'S LETTEHS AND D1SPATCHCS, 1>7 S» SUaau NvccnjLs, 7 vola. 8vo. 

(p«b. at 91. lOi.), cloa, 9L 1««. lMS-46 

NUGENTS MEMORIALS OF HAMPDEN, Iub Party and Times. Iliird Editioiu 
1V%b a Mem^irfaie Writer. Portraits. Poet 8vo, (puh. atiat.},*. 

PERVS DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE, edited by Loss B«atbbookb. Kev 
and htttMTOved Edlfeioo, with important Additioaa, iacludiiig apwazde of Two Hundred Letters. 
4 Toie, erewa aro, cloth extra, i/. l&^« 

PCRCrS REL1QUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY, conasting of QM Heroic 
Ballads, Songs, and other Pieces of onr Earlier Poets, to|reth«r vlfeh soaie few of later date, 
and a copious Olossary, complete in 1 vol. medium Sto. New and elMant Bdltirm, with beau- 
tiftflr engneet TlUe aad FMHtispiece, hy STBrHAwoav (pnb. sit lis.>, doth gilt, 7s. 6il, 

POPE'S POETICAL WOKKS, itompiete in 1 thick voIum, foolaei^ 8to., frmtaspiece 
and vignette, cloth gilt, (pub. at <«.), U. id, 1842 

RAFFLES' HISTORY OF JAVA, with an Accoimt of Beneodeu, and Betafls of the 
Commerce and Resources of tlie Indian Archipelago. Edited bf Lady Ravvlks. Together 
9 Tols. fro, and a splenttd ^iwurto Altai, containliv iqrwards OTIOO Plate* hjr Davzbxx, auay 
finely coloured (puo. at 3L !••.), «lofli, U. 7t. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. Calnnet Pictorial Edititm, inchidiBC ha AnrCher Adventerea, 
irtth Life ef Dxres, te , vpwuds of «o tne Woedeota, ft-om Deo^a ky fiaxraz, pei* «▼•. 
He* and inqiireved SdlUoii, wlih additional coka, cloth gilt, 4s. W. 
nie only email edifien wMeh Is quite complete. 

^*,Perha|)« there esdsts no work, either of Instractlon or enterlainnent, la ^e English Ian* 
•gm^t -whidi lias \mtm aaore generally read or men deiemsdly adndMd, thaa the Ufl| and 
Adventures of Bobinson CnMoe."— SFr Wmt$er AcoCI. 

ROi l N HOOO;aOBttectMB«faUtfaePDe«ia, Sengs. a»i BaOads ndatniz to tliiacde- 
teatied Teeowa : to which is jReitabed, his History ttam iaedited I>ecomcnts, and a Memoir of 
SfRsov, by J. M> Ouvcx, P.8.A. Two toIs. deganUy Minted in crown are, with Portrait of 
Bltaott, and npwards of 4M tastef ol wood eagnnrings hy FAXmaoiM^ extnt cloth {pub. at 
U.lt».>, rcduoodtolSs. « 

ROtLIN'S ANCIENT HISTORY. A V^ a&d caapUie Editkai, witii 
Frontispieces and 7 Maps. S vols, bound in i stoat IwndeoaM woL aeyal avo, (oubi. atl 
clBthflto. 

The only complete edition la m compact ibrm; it is vnlllBiBi in elce aad ajipearance witii 
Moron's Series ef Dsamatists, fee. The previous editions at fioUin in a single volooae aia 
Ciaatly abridged, and contain scarcely half the work. 

ROSCOrS LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO THE TENTN. l^ew and mach 

Improved Edition, edited by his Son, Thomas Roscob. Complete in 1 stowt vol. 8vo, closely 
%«t very lumasoamy inMed, tthmtsetod by t Has PortEatta, and wMW iB Pus iUastimtive En- 
gimvlngs, as bead and tail- pieces, cloth, U. 4». 1845 

ROSOOE'S LIFE OF LORENZO DC MEDICI, CALLED " THE MA<a4lf1G£NT." 

New and much hnproved Edition, edited by his Son, Thomas Rowcos. Oonsplete la I stout 
vol. 8to, closely but very handsomely prtated, Ulnstmted by snimerons Enpnvinga, introduced 
•a iMad and tail-piecea, cloth, 12«. iMg 

** I have not terms sofflctent to express my aAniration af Mr. 1loaeoe*8 genius and erudition, 
or aiy gratitude for the amusement and information I have received, t recommend his laboura 
to onr country ae woilcs of iknqnestionable genius and uncomtnon nwerit. Tliey add 0ie name of 
Boscoe to the -verv first rank of English Classical Historians.*'— XinfMiBt, Pumtif*if LUeraturt. 

'* Roscoe is, J think, by far the beet of onr Hist orians, bfoth for besofaf ef style and for deep 
MflectieBSj and his traaslatleBS of poetry «re«tual to tiM mi^atai»."-~Wtri^ott, Emrt t^^ard 

ROSOOE'S ILLUSTRATIONS, HISTORICAL AND CRJTICAU ^f tt.e life of 
Lorenzo de Medici, with an Appendix of Original Documents. 8vo, Portrait of Lorenzo, and 
Plates (pub. at 14«. ) , boards, 7«., or in 4tQ, printed to match the original ediUon. Portrait and 
Plates ]pub. at IL lit. W.). boards, 1C«. 
•»* This volnaie is auppileBieatazy <to aS edltioaa of tlw walk. 

ROXBURGH E BALLADS, edited \n Joinv Paths Coxxns, post 4to, beautifully 

£riBted by WHixmseKAX, and embelusbed with 58 curious Woodcuts, baif bound norocco, 
I the Roxbu^he style 4 pub. at \L 4t.J, ia», 1847 

•HAKESPEARES PLAYS AND POEMS. Talpt's Cabinet Picierial Editkn, with 
Life, Glossarial Notes, and Historical IM^ts of each Play, fee 18 vols. 16an. Sve, with 171 
Platea engraved on eteel after I>eB|gns of the most distinguished BrMda Artists ; aleo Fae* 
•ladles of all tlw kaowa Attttofrapln of Shaluspeaie (pub. at 8/. las.)^ doth, lichgii^ M, Be. 184S 

SH^SPEARE'S. PLAYS AND POEMS. 1 voL Svo. with Exiilaaifeery Kate*, anda 
M s M i aii by ^M,Smai9o»t VwrtnUt (pah. ct Ua.}, dtfOi, 7e.«tfi 
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SHAKSFEARE'S PLAYS AHO POEM& Pocket Edition, witJi aljfet); Akxafdm 
Chazjuxs. eoapletc in I thlekToL XSmo. prbited la a IHaBi0Bdtyp«*«A MatMlXngnTi^t 
(p«lb. >t Mi. 6dL)» cloth, tab IMS 

SHAKSPERCS PLAYS AND POEMS* with Ex^atory W«tti,^aiia » Skttcbof hi» 


I.ife and WrlHsga, «illt«d br Csarlbs Kkioht. 1 llaaftrated fer 4» lw|« Dnign* m vood 
b7 W. Haktst. Sixth Edition, thick Sto. cloth, lOt. 6d. 

SCHUKSEirS HHTCWY OF THE XVI Mth CCNTIHW, AND OF THE XlXth 
till the Overthrow of the French Empire; with particalar reference to Mental CuitiYstion «Bd 
ViMpreae. TxaoalAted from the German by Datisoit, with copious Index. 8 thick vols, 8yo, 
tpt^. at 4L l«e.)* cloth extra, II. 8*. 

SHIPWRECKS AND DrSASTERS AT SEA. Narratwai of ttw most remarkaWe 
WWeeks, CtoaflagrvtloiM, Mutlales, ke. eompmtas Om ** I<<» «^*« Watv," •^Mutfsr of ftc 
BoanCy," Ac. lanii^ nontleptoce and Vignette (pvdk. at fa.), clott, ar. 

SMOLLETTS WORKS, Edited by Roacos. Complete in 1 vol. (Roderick Random, 
Bumpfarey Clfaiker, Peregriite Plekle, LaaneeM OTeaTes,_pB«o« EaMoos Adventures of «a 
Atom, Travels, Plays, Iw.; Medbia fvo, with n capital Piatee, by Cavuu&axx (pub. at 
ILU), cloth gilt, 14S. 

** Perhaps no hook ever wifttea excited soeb peals of taextlagtiishable laughter as Smol- 
lett's.— Sir WaUer Scott. 

STERfffi'S WORKS. Ganpiete ift 1 toL 9f«, Parlraift mk Yignette ijnUb. at 18«.) 

cloth, los. 6d. 

ST. PIERRE'S WORKS, induding the ** Studies of Natnre,** "Pan! and Virginia.'' and 
the •• Indian Cottage," with a Memoir of the Aathor, and VaSm, by-fha Rbt. jE. CxoJkBS 
complete in S tUak vols, temp, Bvo, Portxeit and Itentispieeoa (psihb at li>«>)* ctotb, 7<. lS4g 

SWtrrs WORKS. Edited by Boscos. Complete in 2 voIa» medium Bvo, P(nrtrait» 

(pnh. at 1/. 12«.), cloth gilt, U. U. 
•* Whoerer la the three fthigdems has eaybeoks at aU baa Swm."— Zerd CktateriUtd. 

SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND, their Scenery and their Pec^le; being Incidento of 
History and Travel, from BvmcxKAXDT, "Lamaxr, Bobiksox and other Icadmg Authorities, 
by W. K. KBLI.T. With Uit Sae Wood Ejtgravlngs. Demy Sro, (pub. at lU.), cloth, 5*. 


TAAFFS HISTORY OF THE RNiOHTS OF MALTA, 4o^ 4 Tola, ia 3» 8ro.«loth 

grt, (pnb. at «. 1 0».), IVt. Sd. ^^ ISSS 

TAYLORS CW. B. S.) HISTORY OF THE UNtVERSlTY OF DUBUN. Nnmerong 
Wood Engravhigs of its BalMtags aod Aadeadc CosCamea (pub^ at IL), cloth, ft, 6d. ISU 

THIERS' HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, the 10 pait» in 1 thick vol* 
lojal Svo, handsome^ printed, clott lettered tpnb* at U. ac.)i mk 

THIERS' HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPtRC OF NAPOLEON, 

Om is parU In 1 ttiidt vol., nyal Svo, haadsaaely printed, cloth lettered (pub. at U. Se.), ISt. 

TUCKER'S LIGHT OF NATUftE PURSUED. Complete is S vols. Svo. (pnb. al U lOt.), 
cloth. Us. 

**■ The ' Light of Nature* is a woik which* after mneh eoasidecatitta, X think myaelf aollio- 
rlsed to call the most original and profinmd that has OTor appeared on moral philosophy .« 


TYTLER-S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL HISTORY. ITeir Editiso, thick 12mo» (6M 
doacly piioCed pages), steel Ftantlspiece (pub. at St.), cloth, U. 9d. 

WADE'S BRITISH HISTORY, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. Comprehenibic 
a clasfclfled Analysis of Events and Occnnences in Choseh and State, aad of the CoastltatiMiaL 
PMltlcri, Commercial, InteBeetoal, and Social Progress of the tJaltod Kingdom, from the Irsl 
lavaaloii by the Romaos to the Accession of Queen Victoria, with very copious Index and 
•oppteBMBt. Kew Edition. Y large remarkaUy thick toI. royal Svo, (12S0 pagea), cloth, 1S«. 

WALPOLE. MEMOIRS. OF HORACE WALPOLE lb HCS CONTEMPORARtES 

Br Eliot Waxboxtov. iachiding Original Letters, chiefly from Strawbeirnr HUL » vwla., Svo.. 
with PortralU of Walpole aad Miss Benr. ( pub. atliLSfc), 9s. -^^ 

WAITRSTON S CYCLOP>EO»A OF COMMEWCE, WSBCMIfTILE LAW, TISAJXCE, 
COMMEBCLU. OBOOBAPHY AMX» NAVIGATION. Jftw SdUim m tM« ^u, ' 

Vn^SSPrL?'' ''^ J^^'Q*** AND RAMIFICATIONS OF THE ENGLISH 

LANaUAOE. preceded by an BaqufaT into tha PrimUive Seats, Borly M Ignthms, and fSal 
SetUementa of the principal EaropeaiiNatloBa, Svo. dolft lettared, (p«b»aiM«.), fle. 

WELSFORD'S MTTHRIDATES MINOR: or an Essay «i Laacitg^; 8»a» cloai,kt^ 

I (yBa» at ISa. Cdb^ Si. 
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WEBSTER'S AND WORCESTER'S NEW CRITICAL AND ,PRpNOUNCflNQ 

dIcTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAMQUAOE, including Sclentlflc Termi: to whlok 
mre added Walkxk's Key to the Pronunciation of Classical and Seriptaral Proper Namaa, 
much enlaned : and a Pronouncing Vocabulary of Modern Geographical Names. Dew S41- 
tion, enlarged and entiiely revised by WoacxsTsa. In 1 thick toI. royal Sro (pub. at II. 5«. )b 
eloUi, \U, *•»* 

WHITE'S FARRIERY, improved bj Bossxb, 8to^ with Pities engrayed on steel (pab. 

atl4«.)i clotta,7*. !•*' 

WHYTES HISTORY OF THE BRITISH TURF, FBOM THE EARLIEST PEBIOD 

TO THE PRESENT DAY. 3 toIs. 8to, Plates (pub. at U. 8«.), cloth, IS*. ISM 

WILLIS'S PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. A new and beautiful Edition, witb addi- 
tions, leap. Sto, due Portrait and Plates (pub. at 6«.), extra red Turkey cloth, richly gat back, 
3«. Cc/. 

WRIGHT'S COURT HAND RESTORED, or the Student assisted in rcadinfroM 
Charters, Deeds, Ike. small 4to. 23 plates (pub. at II, «•. ), elotb, U«. Bit 


^l)eoIogS9 iWorals, Ecclesiastical f^tstors, ict. 

BARRETTS SYNOPSIS OF CRITICISMS upon those Pas«<ages of the OLD TESTA- 
MENT in which Commentators have differed from the Authorized Version; together wltli 
an explanation of difllculties in the Hebrew and English Texts, ft vols, royal Svo, (pub. 
at 3^ IM.), cloth, II. U. 

BAXTER'S (RICHARD) WORKS, with Sketch of the Life, and Essay on the Genius 
of the Author, 4 vols, imperial 8to, (pub. at 4/. 4«.), 21. 12«. 6<L 

BINGHAM'S ANTIQUITIES OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. New and improyed 

Edition, carefully revised, with an enlsrged Index. 3 vols. impl. 870, cloth, 1/. li<. 6d. 1820 

*' Bin<cham is a writer who does equal honour to the English clergy and to the English nation, 
and whose learning is only to be equalled by his moderation and impartiality. "—(JKarfeWjr Rev, 

CALMET'S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, WITH THE BIBLICAL FRAG- 
MENTS, by the late Chaxi.es Tatlox. 5 vols. 4to, illustrated by 203 Copper-plate Engrav- 
ings. Eighth greatly enlarged Edition, beautifully printed on fine wove paper (pub. at 
10/. 10«.), gilt cloth, 4/. 14«. 6d, 

**Mr. Taylor's Improved edition of Calmel*s Dictionary is indispensably necessary to every 
Biblical Student. The additions made under the title of * FragmenU* are extracted from the 
most rare and authentic Voyages and Travels into Jodea and other Oriental countries; and 
comprehend an assemblage of curious and illustrative descriptions, explanatory of Scriptnra 
inciaents, customs, and manners, which could not possibly be explainedf by any other mediauk 
The numerous engravings throw great jdght on Oriental customs." — Home. 

CALMET'S DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE, abridged, 1 large vol. imp. 8vo. 
Woodcuts and M^s (pub. at U. <*.), elotb, 1&«. 

GARY'S TESTIMONIES OF THE FATHERS OF THE FIRST FOUR CENTURIES 

TO THE CONSTITUTION AND DOCTRINES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 

as S3t forth In the XXXTX Articles, 8vo, (pub. at 12*.), cloth, 7«. 6d. Ojford, TuLbog; 

** This work may be classed with those of Feat son and Bishop Bull; and such a classiflca- 

tioB is no mean honour."— CAitrcA t^ England Quarterly. 

CHARNOCK'S DISCOURSES UPON THE EXISTENCE AND ATTRIBUTES OF 
GOD. Complete in 1 thick closely printed vol. 8vo, with Portrait (pub. at ll«. ), cloth, 6«. Set. 4 

** Perspicuity and depth, metaphysical sublimity and evangelical simplicity, immense learn* 
Ing but irrefrsgable reasoning, conspire to render this performance one of the most inestimable 

?roductioB8 that ever did honour to the sanctiHed judgment and genius of a human being."— 

CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. Containing the following esteemed Treatises, with Pre- 
^tory Memohrs by the Bev. /. S. Mbkbs, LL.D., viz.*_Wataon's Apology for Christianity ; 
Watson's Apology for the Bible ; Paley's EviJenoes of Christianity; Paley's HorK Paulinie; 
Jenyns' Internal Evidence of the Christian Beligion; Leslie'* Truth of Christianity Demon- 
strated; Leslie's Short and Easy Method with the Deists; Leslie's Short and Ea^y Method 
with the Jews; Chandler's Plain Reasons for being a Christian : Lyttleton on the Conversioii 
of St. Paul; Campbell's Dissertation on Miracles; Sherlock's Trial of the Witnesses, witk 
Sequel; West on the Resurrection. In 1 vol. royal Svo (pub. at 14«.), cloth, 10*. 

CHRISTIAN TREASURY. Consisting of the following Expositions and Treatises, Edited 
by Memes, viz:— Masec's Discourses and Dissertations on the Scriptural Doctrines of Atone- 
ment andSaeriflce; witherapoon's Practical Treati&e on Regeneration; Boston's Crook in tha 
Lot; Guild's Moses Unveiled: Ouild's Harmony of all the Prophets; Loss's Authenticib', 
X7ncorrupted Pre&ervation, and Credibility of the New Testament; Stuart's Letters tm to* 
SMnity of Chdst. la i voL royal Sro (pub. at 12*.), cloth, St. 
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CRUOEN'S CONCORDANCE TO THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT, revised 
and condensed by O. H. HxirjrAT, thick ISmo, beantiAilIy pvlnted (pub. at 6«.), cloth, 3t. M. 
** An extremely pretty and very cheap edition. It eontaina all that la useful in the original 
work, omitting only prepositions, conjunctions, &c., which can never be made available Ifttr 
purposes of reference. Indeed it is all that the Scripture student can desire.*'— (rKordtaii. 

EVELYN'S RATIONAL ACCOUNT OF THE TRUE RELIGION, now first pub- 
lished from the original MS. in the Library at Wootton, edited, with Notes, by the Rev. S. M. 
Etaksok, B.A., 2 vols, post 8vo. (uniform with hia Diary), cloth, (pub. at 1/. !«.), 7«. M. 

FOX'S BOOK OF MARTYRS; the Acts and Monuments of the CHiareb, edited by 
Djl. Cvmmiko, 3 vols. imp. 8vo, with upwards of 1000 wood iUaitntions, laperial 8vo, extra 
cloth (pub. at 3/. 13«. td.)t 21. 13«. 6d. 

FlILLER'S (REV. ANDREW) COMPLETE WORKS; with aMemoir of his Life, by Wi 
Son, 1 laige vol. imperial Sro, New Edition, Portrait (pub. at If. 10*.), cloth, 15«. 

GRAVES'S (DEAN) LECTURES ON THE PENTATEUCH. 8?o, New Edition (pnb. 
at 13«.), cloth, 9«. ii*S 

HALL'S (THE REV. ROBERT) COMPLETE WORKS, with a Memoir of his Life, by 
Dr. Omkthus Orkooxt, and Observations on his Character m a Preacher, by Johst Fostbr, 
Aathor of Essays on Popular Ignorance, ke. ; « vols. Svo, haadtomely printed, with beauUrol 
Portrait (pub. at SI. 16i.), cloth, contenU lettered, U. lit. 6d. 

The same, printed in a smaller size, 6 vols. feap. Svo, U. 1*., cloth lettered. 

<* Whoever wishes to see the Bnglish language In its perfection must read the writings of that 
great Divine, Robert Hall. He combines the beauties of JoHirsoir, Ansisox, and Borkb, 
without thefar ImperfBCtlons."— Z)«ff«M Stewart. , .,-«.„.. 

*' I cannot do better than refer the academic reader to the Immortal works of Robert Hall. 
V«t moral grandeur, for Ckrlatian truth, and for sublimity, we may doubt whether they have 
their match in the sacred oratory of any age or country."— i*r«j/>«tor Sedgwick. 

" The name of Robert Hall wUl be placed by posterity among the best writers of the am, a« 
well as the most vigorous deftaden of religioua truth, and the brightest examples of Cbristiaa 
eharlty."— Sir /. MaekmtMk. 

HENRY'S (MATTHEW) COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. Complete In one 
thick closely printed volume, post Svo. with 26 Illustrations on wood, cloth, {uniform with the 
Standard Library), ie. 6d. 1353 

HILL'S (REV. ROWLAND) MEMOIRS, by bis Friend, the Rev. W. JowRS. Edited, 
with a Preface, by the Rev. Jambs Shermav ( Rowland Hill's Successor as Minis>er of 
Surrey Chapel). Second Edition, carefully revised, thick post Svo, ftne ateel Portrait (pub. 
at 10«.), cloth, 3». 

HOPKINS'S (BISHOP) WHOLE WORKS, with a Memoir of the Author, and a very 
extensive general Index of Texts and Subjects, 3 vols, royal Svo (pub. at U. 4j.), cloth, lit. 

'*EIsbop Hopkins's works form of tbemselvefl a sound body of divinity. He Is clear, vebe* 
neat, and persuasive."— A'ctert/WA. 

HORNE ON THE PSALMS, a Commentary on the Book of Psalms, in which their 
literal sense aud metaphorical application la pointed out. New and elegant edIUon, complete 
In one volume, Svo, cloth (pub. at 8«.), 6s. 6d. 

HUNTINQDON'S (COUNTESS OF) LIFE AND TIMES. By a Member of the Honses 
of Shirley and Hastinf s. Sixth Thousand, with a copious Index. 3 large vols. Svo, Portraits 
of the Countess, Whitfield, and Wesley (pub. at i/. 4«.), cloth, 14s. 

LEIOHTON'S (ARCHBISHOP) WHOLE WORKS: to which isnreflxed a Life of the 
Author, bv the Rev. N. T. PsAXSOir. New Edition, S tlilck vola. Svo, Portrait (pub. at U. U.\ 
extra clotn, 16*. The only complete Edition. 

LEIGHTON'S COMMENTARY ON PETER; with Life byPiASSov, complete in 1 
thick handsomely printed voL Svo, Portrait (pub. at 12«.), cloth, 9«. 

UVES OF T"E ENGUSH SAINTS. By the Ber. J. H. NxwiCAir and ethers, 
t thiek vols.. 12mo, cloth, lettered, lOs. Sd. 

M'CRIE'S LIFE OF JOHN KHOX, with illustrations of the History of the Reformation 
la Scotland. New Edition with numerous Additions, and aMemoir, Jte. byAvsxxw Cricutok, 
Fcap. Svo (pub. at is.), cloth, 3«. (kf. IMr 

MAGEE'S (ARCHBISHOP) WORKS, oomnrising Discourses and Dissertations on tho 
Serlptural Doctrines of Atonement and Sacrifice: Sermons, and Visitation Charges. With a 
Memoir of his Life, by the Rev. A. H. Kbkkt, D.T>. 2 vols, tvo ( pub. at 1/. C«. ) , cloth. 18«. 

"Discovers such deep research, yields so much valuable Information, and aflTords so many 
helps to the refutation of error, as to constitute the most valuable treasure Qf biblical learning 
•f which a Christian scholar can be possessed."— CI m/itm Obterver, 

MORE'S (HANNAH) LIFE, by the Rer. Hkfst Thompson, post Svo, printed nnifonnly 
villi her works. Portrait, and Wood Engravings (pub. at 13*.), extra cloth, S». CaieU^ 1333 
'* This may be called the offldal edlUon of Hannah Mere's Life. It brings so much new and 
faterastlng matter into the field respecting her, that it wUl receive a hearty welcome firom the 
P?j>Bc« Among the test, the partleulan of moat of her publicaUoas will reward tka eurloaltr 
•rillataiy rMtdnra.*— Mcnry fiaMOc 


MORES fmWIMAH) WORKSr ewnjtofce ia 11 v«h. fci». ©n^^ilk yattnit ani i^ 

urtU tttlcB, doth, U. ite. *tL **** 

MOaE'S (HANNAH) SPIRIT OF PRAYEII, fcap. 8»o, Fortott (pub. at «»>.^^ J^ 

MORES (HANNAH) ESSAY ON THE CHARACTER AND PRACTICAI. 

^RTSITIKGS OF ST. PAUL, pott«To (pali. «t lOt. 6d,), doUi, S*. 

MORES (HAMNAH) PRACTICAL PtETV: Or tin XafiMMt of tiM Beligknof tte 
Heart on tho Condact of the Life, saiiio* Poztxait, ctoth, St. ttL 

The only complete amaU edition. It vaa rofiaod jnit beftre her flatfh, and CMitaiaa' wtmOk 
ImproTement, which ia eopyrif ht. 

MORES (HANNAH) SACREO DRAMAS cbiefiy iatended for Tonng Peoi»l^ to wluish 
Is added " SenaibUH^," an Bpiatle, S2mo <pab. at St. <d.), gUt cloth, gilt edge«, 3». 

Thia la the laat genuine edition, uid containa aome copyright additions, which are not In ai^ 
«Hier. 

MORES (HANNAH) SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS; with Ballads, Tales, Hymna, 
and Eptapha, Staio (pvb. at St. 6d. ), gUt doth, gUt odgea, U. 6d. 

NEFF (FEUX) UFE ANO IjETTIERS OF, tnuoalaisd £romtiiB Frendi of IC. Boar, by 
li. A. Wyatt, fcap. 8T0, Portrait (pob. at 6*. ), doth, St. M. I84S 

NEWTONS (REV. JOHN) WORKS, wifh a life of the Author, bytilie Rer.EicHAKD 
CsciL, and an introduction by the Rev. T. Cvxvihahaic, H.A. Inpaial Sro, with Portntt 
(pab.atu. St.), 15«. 

PALEYS WORKS, In 1 toI. eonnating df his Natnral Thedoflj, Moral and Political 
Philosophy, Evideneaa of Chriatlanity, Hone Paalinae, CiergyBua's Companion In TisiUik( the 
Sick, fcc. 8to, handaoaady printed in double celnmna (pub. at 10*. 6d.), doth, it. 

RIDDLES ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY; or Annals of the Chriatian Church 
firom its Foundation to the Present Time ; coataining a View of Oenerd Church History (in- 
eluding ControTerdes, Socta, and Parties, Sodariaatioal Wrtbars, fcc) Sto, doth (pob. aS 
1S«.), reduced to 7t. 6d. 

ROBINSONS SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS; or, a Practical Improrement of the 
Principal Histories of tiie Old and New Testament, S tUdk Tola., Sto, kandsoDidy printed 
with Portrait and Lite of the Author, doth lettered, (pub. at 11. la.), IQa. 6d. 

8COTTS (REV. THOMAS) COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, wHh the Author*a 
last Correction! and ImproTementii, and 84 beautiful Woodcut Illustrations and Mapa. S to1s« 
imperial Svo (pub. at 4^. 4*.}, doth, 1^ Me. 18St 

SIMEONS WORKS, indnding his Skeletons of Sermons and Horn HomilaticsB, or 
]>lseourse8 diiyestad Into one continued Series, and forming a Commentary upon every _B.ook 
of the Old and Mew Testament; to which are annexed an improved edition orClande's 
on the CompoBltion of a Sexmon, and very comprehensive Indexes, edited by Jl«v« T] 
HAKTWKI.X. uoBirx, SI vols. Svo. (pub. at 10/. ISt.), doth, 7<. 7t. 


ne /oUowaig auniadcrff tdUiotu <tf8muon*s popvUar worim tow WKi fmmlg printtd In SaaM^ amI 

bound in cloth : 

THE CHRISTIAK'S ARSOTJlt, 9d. 

THE EXCELLENCY OF THE LITUB6T, M. 

THE OFFICES OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, 9d. 

HUMILIATION OF THE SON OF GOD; TWELTE 6SBMOKS, M. 

APPEAL TO MEN OF WISDOM AND CANDOUK, »iL 

DISCOURSES ON BEHALF OF THE JEWS, Is. <U. 

« The works of Simeon, containing 9S36 dfscounea on the principal passages of the Old and 
New Testament will be found peculiarly adapted to assist the stndtes of the younger clergy ia 
their preparstion for the pulpit; they will likewise serve as a Body of Divinity; and are by 
many recommended as a Biblical Commentary, wel> adapted to be readin ftimiliea.** — ^Loieiuirs. 

SMYTHS (REV. DR.) EXPOSITION OF VARfOUS PASSAGES OF HOLY 

SCRIPTURE, adapted to the Use of Families, for every Da,y throughout the Year, 9 vola. Svo 
(pull, at IMU. 6d.), cloth, 9*. 184S 

SORTAtNS (REV. JOSEPH) SERMONS, on aome of tha most important topics of 
Morality, Doctrine, and ReUgloui Opiidon, preached at Brighton, Svo, cloth, (pub. at 12s. >, 6s. 

SOUTHS (DR. ROBERT) SERMONS : to which are annexed the chief heads of the 
Sermons, a Biographicd Memoir, and Generd Index, 2 vols, royd Svo (pub. at IA it.), 
cloth, 16*. 

STEBBINGS HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRtST, from the Diet of Augsburg, 
1530, to the preaent Century, S vola. Svo ( pub. at IL Ite.), doth, IS*. . ISJS 

SPOTTISWOODES HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. Edited by 
the Right Rbv. Dk. RuaaBi.L. S vols, Svo, (pub. at 1/. lot.), cloth extra, iSt. 

TAYLORS (JEREMY) COMPLETE WORKS, with an Essay, Bioenphical and 
Criticd ; 3 large vols, imperid Svo, Fortrdt ( pub. at 3/. !«•.), cloth, 91.94, 
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TAYLOR'S (ISAAC OF ONGAR) NATURAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASM. 
Tenth Edition, Ikap. Svo, cloth, Si. 

** It i* refreshing to «i to meet with a worit bearing, at this Qnqoestlonablj does, the impren 
•f bold, powerful, and original thought. Its most strikingly original views, however, never 
toanqnresa the boante of pure Protestant orthodoxy, or violate the spirit of truth and sober- 
ness: and yet it discasses topics eoastituting the very root and biMis of those fnrlous polemics 
vhicn have shaken repeatedly the whole intellectual and moral world."— ^^AmoniM. 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) FANATICISM. Third Edition* carefully revised. Feft^ 8to 
doth, ei. 

*' It is the reader's fault if he does not tti* firom the perusal of such a volume aa tlM pcwseat 
« wiser and a better muk^r^EcUetie S^vitw, 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) SATURDAY EVENINa Seveutk Edition. Fcap. Bro, ebth, Ss, 
**^Satiard«y Evening,' and ' Natural History of Enthusiasm,' are two noble proteottoa*."— 

TAYLORS (ISAAC) ELEMENTS OF THOUGHT, or coadae Ez]d«Bation8. alpha 
buicalty arvanafed, of the principal Terms ef ' " *~ " ' " - - . - 

Philosophy. Hinth Edition. l2mo, cloth, i$. 


buicalty arvanMd, of the principal Terms employed in the usual Branches of Intellectual 
" NInf " - - - 


.IMPSON'S KEY TO THE BIBLE, containing a Summary of Biblical Knowledge, 
and s Dictionary of all the principal Worda In th* Old and New Testament, iUuatratcd by thra* 
maps, ami IM beautlfU woodcuU, Svo, cloth lettered, (pub. at 14«.), 7». 1893 

TOMUNE'S (BISHOP) ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. Fourteenth 
Edition, with additional Notes and Sununajry, bySxaBBiKOw 9 vote. Svo, cloth, lettered (pub. 
at lLU.)f 1««. fUL 

TOM LINE'S (BISHOP) INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE, 
OR ELEMENTS OW CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. Containing Prooft of tho Authenticity 
and Insplraiion of the Holy Scriptures; a Summary of the History of the Jews; an Account of 
the Jewish Sects; and a brief Stateraeat of the Contents of the several Books of the Old and 
New Testaments. Nineteenth Edition, elegantly printed on fine paper, 13mo (pub. at 8s. Cd.), 
eloth, s«. 6d. 

*' Well adapted as a manual for students in divinity, and may ba read villi advantage bgr tha 
most experienced divina."— JtforsA's Leetur€$. 

WHEELER'S (REV. N.) SERMONS; preaehed in the Parish CHiarchca of Old andKetr 
Shoreham, (In the vicinity of Brighton), Snaaez. large type, 8vo» clotl^ (pub. at lOa. 6d.), ta. 

WILBERFORCE'S PRACTICAL VIEW OF CHRKTIANITY, With a eomprekesBive 
Memoir of the Author, by tha Rev. T. Pnicn, Umo, printed in a large haadaome type (puh. at 
••.), gilt cloth, as. M. MAS 

iport (p languages m^ %iuxsLUxtt. 

nrciuDino 
ClASSICS AND TBANSLATIONS» CLASSICAL CRITICISM, BICTIONABIES, 
GHAMMARS, COLLEGE AND SCHOOL BOOKS, ATLASES, &c. 

ATLASES.— A NEW OCNERAL ATLAS» engraved by Sxdnit Hall, demy folio. 
•3 large MapSfWlth tiie Dlviaions and Boundaries careAiUy eohmrod, and a complete Oeaeral 
Index. New Edition, corrected to the present time, half morocco, 2L 12s. 6d. 

WILKINSON'S CLASSICAL AND SCRIPTURAL ATLAS, with Historical and 

ChtoDOlogieal TaMea, imperial ito. New and. Impioved Edition, ttaap«» coloured (pub. «t 

v. 4M.)t half bound morocco. If. lis. M. 1841 

WILKINSON'S GENERAL ATLAS. New and improved Edition, wiib all the Railroadi 
inserted. Population according to the last Census, Partiamentary Seturaa, fte^ imperial 4to. 
46 Maps, coloured (pdb. at U. 162.), half bound morocco, U. i$. 184a 

AINSWORTH'S LATIN OICTK>NARY, by Dr. Jakixson. ao enlarged Edition, oon^ 
tainiac aUthe words oCtbe Quarto Dictloaaiy. Thick Svo, neatly bound (pob. at 14s.) 9*. 

1847 

BIBUA HEBRAICA, EX EDITIONE VANDER HOOQHT. Becognovit 7. D. Allk. 
MAX». Very thick 8ve,handaome|y printed (pub. at if. >•.), eloth, Its. 6d. Xend. DtMcm, IIM 

BOURNE'S (VINCENT) POETICAL WORKS, Latin and English, 18mo (pub. at 

it. 9d,)t el th, Ss. 6d. USt 

'■ the tame, large pi^er, an elegant volume, ISmo (pnb. at is. ), ctotk, Ss. M. ins 

CICERO'S LIFE. FAMIUAR LETTERS, AND LETTERS TO ATTICUS, 
by MzDDirSTOx, Hblmoth, and HaaanoKV, complete in one thick vol. royal Ive, portrait, 
(pub. at 1/. 4s.), doth. Us.. 1841 

CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. Edidit 0. & Waueis. Gampleta in 1 rvj 

thick vol. royal Svo (pnb. at St; 3^), cloth, 18«. 
This comprehensive volume contaiua a library ef the poetical Latin elassiea, correctly 

printed from the best tezta^ via;— 

Celtinas, Tlifll, Lvcan, Salpfela, Calpmahu SkiilM 

TIMillos, OvU, Petslua, Sutlua, ▲usonius, 

~ ' ~ JFttvenal, Mtius Italfcttt, Claadlaa* 

Ifartlal, Taterina" 


'W CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOXS, 

« ■ I ■ . ■■III I " 

DAMMII LEXICON GR/ECUM, HOMERICUM ET PiNDARlCUM. Caii DuncAir, 

njal 4to, New Edition, printed OD fine vajier (pah. at j{. St.), cloth, U. U. 1843 

"An excellent work, the merits of vbich have been uniTersally acknowledsed bylltenury 
characters.'*— Dr. Dildtn. 

DEMOSTHENES, translftted by Lklakd, the two vols. 8ro, complete in 1 toL ISmOi 
handsomely printed in douhie'columns, in pearl type, portrait (pub. at £«.)» cloth, 3«. 

DONNEGAN'S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON, enlarged ; with examples, literaUy 
translated, selected ftroic the cUsaical authors. Fourth Edition, considerably cnl«nre«l, care- 
fully revLied, and materially Improved throughout; thick Sto (17A2 pages) (pub. at 2/. 2«.)» 
cloth, 15*. 

GRAGLIA'S ITALIAN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-ITAUAN DICTIONARY, with a 
compendious Italian Grammar and Supplementary Dictionary of Naval Tcrma, 18mo, roaa 
(pub. at a*.), i: C</. 

HERMANN'S MANUAL OF THE POLITICAL ANTIQUITIES OF GREECE, 
Hiiitorically considered, traaalated from the German, 8to (pub. at I5r.), doth, 10*. M. 

Ojford. TttUoytt ItM 
"Hermann's Mantial of Greek Antiquities is most important."— ntriwa/r* Sitt, qf Oreeee, 
vol. 1, p. 443. 

HERODOTUS, CAREY3 (REV. H.) GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO 

HERODOTUS, adapted to th« Text of Gcisford and Baefar, and all other Editiooa, 8Tn, cloth 
(pub. atl2«.),8«. 

LEMPRIERE'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Miniature Edition, containing a Ml 
Account of all the Proper names mentioned in Ancient Authors, and much useful Information 
respecting the uses and habits of the Greeks and Romans. New and complete Edition, 
elegantly prijitad iu pearl type, in 1 very thick vol. i8mo (pub. at 7«. 6<l.), cloth, u. M, 

UVII HISTORIA, EX RECENSIONE DRAKENBORCHII ET KREYSSIG; 

£t Annotationes Crbvierit, Strothii, Rvpekti, etalioruro : Animadversiones Nibbchmx, 
Wachsmvtiiii, et suax addidit Trateas Twiss, J. C. B. Coll. Univ. Ozon. Soclus et Tutor. 
Cum Indire amplissimo, 4 vols. 8vo (pub. at 1/. 18*.), cloth, W. I.*. OjJ'ord, 1841 

This is the best and most useful edition of Livy ever publlj>hed in octavo, and it is preferxed 
in all our universities and classical schools. 

UVY. Edited by Paeudxttllx. livii Historiae libri aninqne priores, with English 

Notes, by Pxbvdbtillb. New Edition, lamo, neatly bound la roaa, At. 
— ■ the same. Books 1 to III, separately, cloth, S«. f>d, 
the same, Books IV and V, cloth, S*. 6«f. 

NEWMAN'S PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF RHETORIC; or, the Principles and Rnles of 
Style, with Examples. Sixth Edition, 12mo (pub, at it.M.), cloth 3«. 6c/. 

OXFORD CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, from the 
•ar'iest Period to the present Time : in which all the great Events, Civil, Religious, Scientific, 
and Literary, of the various Nations of the World are placed, at one view, under the eye of the 
Header In a Series of parallel columns, so as to exhibit tl:c state of the whole Civilized World 
at any epoch, and at the same time form a continuous clinia of History, with Genealogical 
Tables of alt the principal Dynasties. Complete in 3 Sections; viz;— 1. Ancient llistorr, 
TI. Middle Ages. III. Modarn History. Witli auiost complete Index to the entire wozk, 
folio (pub. at 1/. 18«.), hair- bound morocco, 1/. U. 

The above is also sold seiiarately, as follows;^ 
THE MIDDLE AGES AND MODERN Uls TORY, 2 paru in 1, fblJo (pah. at U. 2$. Cd.}, 

sewed, 15«. 
MODERN HISTORY, folio (pub. at 12«. ), sewed, 8s. 

PLUTARCH'S LIVESi by the Lawgiiornkb. Complete in 2 vola. 8to. (pub. at i;. 1*.). 
cloth, lot, M, " 

RAMSHORN'S DICTIONARY OF LATIN SYNONYMES, for the Uac of Schools and 
Private Students. Translated and edited by Da. Libbca. Po«t8vo. (pub. at 7s.), cloth, 4s. 6d, 

ISfl 

SCHOMANN'S HISTORY OF THE ASSEMBLIES OF THE ATHENIANS. 

translated from the Latin, with a complete Index, «vo. (pub. at loi. 6rf.)"clothV5*. CmaftVVMi 
A book of the same school and character as the works of HExaBsr, Bobcxh, Schlbgbx,, fte 

^*-c!mv^Ti?n^r55b^!J.ft^'' PH^J-'fi* LEXICON TO SOPHOCLES, tranahitcd by . 
Caxt. 8vo, (pub. atl2<.), cloth, 6s. Cd. O^/^on/, ro/fteyt, 1811 

*^APr^ 'Ji^f*'^3l5f.9'd9.^,STOMATHY, designed as an Inlroditction to a Course* 

cf Hebrew Study, ilurd Edition, 8vo, (pub. at Ms.), cloth, to. Ojtford, Talbog,, 1834 

TljiB work, which was designed by its learned at«thor to facilitate the atudv of Hebrew haa 

»ad a veiT extensive sale in America. It icrms a desirable ailjunct to all Hebrew Qrammara. 

•nd Is fttfflcient to complete the sj-stem if instruction in that lauguage. «««««■. 

TAYLORS (ISAAC, OF ONGAR) HOME EDUCATION ; a new audcnUrged edition 
revised by the Author, fcap. 6*0, doth, Ss. ' ^^ 

^cORUif^*! f5i!iY:,%¥.?/r'^"-'^9"0^ THEOLOGICA, tire SYNOPSIS CRITI- 

.i. .Yil'.^9r"*''^V^''"**''*«fW*"** Exegetlcal Commentary on the New TesUacnt; 

adapted to the Greek Text, compiled and digested fh>m the moat approved sources. Brituh and 

rort-lgh; and so arranged as to exhibitatone *iew the comparative weight of dilTcreBt optalona 

an disputed texts, 3 very thick vols, svo^ clo(h lettered, (pab. at W. iS,). Us. "i*""" 
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TACITUSy (the Latin Text), complete, from the Text of BsomiiL with hit Explanatory 
note* in Enf Itth, edited, for the use of Schoob aad Collegesi bj A. J, VALYTf H.A.. S Tols. 
pott svo, (pab. at U. 4«.)> clotli, 10*. M. 

TERENTIUS, CUM NOTIS VARIORUM, CURA ZEUNIh cnraGiLxs; aceed. Index 
coptoeiBilmiM. Complete in I thick tol. 8to, (pub. at 16«.)> cloth, S«. 1637 

VIRGIL EDWARDS'S SCHOOL EDITION. Virgilii ^neis. cnra Kdwasds, et Qnetti. 
onee VlrsUianae, or Notei and Questions, adapted to the middle Forms in Schools, 2 toIs In 1, 
ISmo, bound in cloth (pub. at C«. 6</.), S«. 

*»* Either the Text or Questions may be had separately (pub. tiXS$,td,),i$.9d, 

WILSON'S (JAMES PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN ST. GREGORY'S COLLEGE) 

FItENCH-EMOLISH AND ENGLISH-FREKCH DTCTIOVART, conUinln? tnU Expla- 
nations, Definitions, Synonyms, Idioms, Proverbs, Terms of Art and Science, and Rules of 
Pronunciation in each Language. Compiled from the Dictionaries of the Academy, Bowtek, 
Chambavd, Qarxbs, Latbavx, Db8 CAx.RiBnn8 and Faik, JoBvsoir and WAi.K£»* 
1 large closely printed vol. imperial 8vo, (pub. at 21. 2».), cloth, 18». 

XENOPHONTIS OPERA, GR. ET LAT. SCHNEtDERI ET ZEUNII, Acceditlnder 
(PoKsoK and Elmsley's Edition), 10 vols. 12mo, haAdaomely printed in a large type, dona 
op in 5 vols. (pub. at 4/. lOf.), cloth, Mt. 18il 

— — — the same, large paper, 10 vol*, crown 8to, done np In 5 vols, cloth, II, S$, 

XENOPHON'S WHOLE WORKS, translated by Spklvan and others. Theonlj oom* 
plete Edition, 1 thick vol. 8vo, portrait, (pub. at 15«.), cloth, lOe. 


MobtUf Tories of iptctton, 'Effil^t iHealrfng. 

CRUIKSHANK "AT HOME:* a New Family Album of Endless Entertainment, eon- 
silting of a Series of Tales and Sketches by th e most popular Authors, with numerous clever and 
humorous Illustrations on Wood, by Cboikshakk and Sbtmoua. Also, CRX7IKSHANK'9 
ODD VOLUME, OH BOOK OF VARIETY. Illustrated by Two Odd Fellows— Sbysiovk 
and CauxxsHAKX. Together 4 vols, in 3, fcap. 8vo, (pub. at 3/. I8«.), cloth, gilt, 10«. 6d. 184S 

HOWITTS (WILLIAM) GERMAN EXPERIENCES. Addressed to the English, both 
Goers Abroad and Stayers at Home. 1 vol. fcap. Svo, (pub. at 6*. ), cloth, 3«. Gd. ^ 18«4 

MARRYATS (CAPT.) POOR JACK. lUnstrated by 46 large and exquisitely beantifol 
Engravings on Wood, after the masterly Designs of Cj;.AaKsov Staxvibld, ILA. 1 hand- 
some vol. royal Svo, (pub. at 14«.), gilt cloth, 9f. 

MARRYATS PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTERS. Svo, with 20 most splendid 
line Engravings, after Stakfibld, engraved on Sleel by Charles Hbatk (oriffiaally nub. 
at II. 4«.). gUt cloth, 10«. 6cf. \ •• / I- 

MARRYATS (CAPT.) PRIVATEER'S MAN OF ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

new edition, illustraed with 8 highly finished line Engravings on steel, In the manner of 
Stothard, frap. Svo. gilt cloth, 6t, 

MARRYATS (CAPT) MASTERMAN READY, or the Wreck of the Pacific (written 
for Young Pcoplp). New edition, complete in 1 voL fcsp. Svo. with 93 beautlAil engravings 
on wood, cloth extra, gilt, 0<. 1856 

MARRYATS MISSION, oB SCENES IN AFRICA. (Written for Younr People). 
Kew edition, liap. Svo, with 8 Illustrations on wood by Gii.BaKT It DAi.ziEL,eloth, ex* gilt, 5s. 

MARRYATS SETTLERS IN CANADA. (Written for Young People). New edition, 
fcap. Svo., with 10 Illusirasions on wood by Oii.xBxx and Dalzxbx.^ dotli, extra gilt, fts. 

MAYHEW'S IMAGE OF HIS FATHER ; or. One Boy is More Trouble than a Dozes 
Girls: a Tale, with 13 capital Engravings by Phiz. New Edition, In 1 vol. pott Svo. cloth gilt, 
(pub. at 7«.), reduced to 3«. C(/. 

MILLER'S GODFREY MALVERN, OR THE UFE OF AN AUTHOR. By the 

Author of ** Gideon Giles," ** Koyston Gower," *' Day in the Woods,*' lie. ftc. 3 toIs. in 1. 
Svo, with 34 clever Illustrations by Piizz (pub. at 13«.), cloth, 6«. <U. IS« 

** Tills work has a tone and an indlfiduallty which distinguishes it from all other*, and eannof 
be read without pleasure. Mr. Miller has the forms aad eoloun of rustle life mare complete^ 
under his control tlun any of his predecessors."— .^MfneeHm. 

MITFORD'S (MISS) OUR VILLAGE; complete in 2 toIs. post 8to, s Series of Bnrift 
Tales and Sketches. New Edition, beautiful Woodcuts, gUt cloth, 10s. 

SKETCHES FROM FLEMISH LIFE. BtBbhdbix Coitbcixiici. Sq[awe ISmo^ 18| 
Wood Eagravings (pub. at 8« ), eloth, 4f. Stf. 


go GATAI.O€Hni OTJXVW BOOK!, 


^tt^tk an)f lEIemtnlatf SSoaiu^, €fsiiina$(lics, See* 

*i piiAnrr OF aUADRUPEOS. Illiutrated bj Tlsorai icUctcd from tlic works of th« 
Pato PMwS fc^iSra* hMtf WttoN bjf U%. SHAW, cloto. gm <4«M (piA. «* *•. *d.hS» 
the n]Be,tt*FMM«alaan«. gilt cMh, gflt tdgei (po^ stTik W.). Sik 


CRABBY (REV. Q > HEW PAKTKEON. w MythoiogEy of »B N«ti«»j »5n«i^,*wj 
S« Um of Sclioob nnd Tounfr Fetsons; wHh OuastioBs for Bxaniaatloa oa th» '!*«,«» 
FunrocK. ISno, wWi » plMMiag Liibographs (pub. »t S».), «to«i, U. i»*7 

DRAKII'S JUVENILE ^ATtiRAI^T. ocC^untir TWa^ 

and Winter. Sqnan iMMit wHb M bwaAUttUjr wMBUd VwMleate f pttb. at 7*^ Sd.>, •ln*b» ^ 


EVANS'S TALES Of CHIVALRY; or^^XTOwngfwitli thtOiwaiideni iqiaarelSma 
16 woodeuts, cloth lottorcd, (pub. at to. 6d.). 3a. 6d. 

CVANS9 TRUE TALES OF THE OLDEN TIME, wlected from Fsoxssau. Xliird 
Edliion, handsomely printed, 16 tka» woodciita, square l&ao» gUt clotb, (pub. at to. M.\^:ib,M. 

GAMMER GRETHEfS FAIRY TALES AND POPULAR STORIES, translated from 
the GegnaotfOf O&iMH (contidB:l»g«> Fairy Tatea), post Iro, nnaerooa Woodcate by Oeobob 
CkuikIbahk (pab. at 7«. 6ci.), cloth gilt, S*. 1846 

GOOD-NATUREO BEAR. A Story Ur Children of all A^es, by K. H. Hours. Sqnare 
8to, Platea (pub. at 5«. ), cloth, 3«., or with the Plates coloured, is, 1856 

tiRkMM'S TALES FROM EASTERN LANDS. Square 12mo, Plates (pub. at 56.), 
•loth. a». 6ri.. or PlatM calMre^ >^. 6d. ittf 

HOWrrrS C»IARY> CHILDS WCTIJW and verse book. ewamMi^ called 
•*Otto Speckler's FaMe Book ;•» Waaaiatad late SngUab Verse, with Vreach aB« Ganua Vorsea 
opposHe, ibrming a TrlgloU* aqoarr llBOi with Me large Wood fiugravinga (p«b. at IS*. 6«/.), 
extra Turkey etoth, gilt edgee, 6*. 18i» 

This la one of the BMMkaiagaAtjwNBil* hooks tr« prodscad, and baa tho ni»e!^ of being Ui 
three languagea. 

ILLUSTRATED DITTIES OF THE OLDEN TIME: a Scneaof S^ex^maitelysgiwcNK 
fat Desigiu, Ulvstrative of poptilar Muraery Ahymea, small 4ta^ elegaatly bo«»d ia cl(Mh» to. 

LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE, designed priocipaHy ftw ifte use of Tofoitt ^cr- 
sons (written by Miss and Ckabus Laxb), Sixth EdfftloB, embellished with 2»large andbeaa- 
Tifat Woodcut EagravlBgs, from Designs by HAaTBT« fcap. 8vo.« (pub. at 7«. 6</.), cloth gilt, 
Sc. 6d. 

L. E. L. TRAITS AND TRIALS OF EARLY LIFE. A ^^^ ^ '^^ addressed Is 
Toung People. By L. E. L. (Miss Lavdok). Fourth Edition, fbap. Sro, with a beaatiAil 
Portrait engraved on Steel (pub. at fi«.), gilt cloth, 3«. lUi 

LOUDON'S (MRS.) ENTERTAINING NATURALIST ; beinsr iwpnlar Bescriptkms, 
Tales and Anecdotea of more than 600 Animals, comprehending all the Q.uadra|>ed8, Birds, 
Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, ftc, of which a knowledge is indispensable tn Polite Education. 

. liiustrated by upwards of 800 liaautifbl Woadcata, by Bxwicx, Habtjst, Wuisuxx, aarfl 
othera. poai avo. gill cloth, Ca. 

I#ARTIN AND WESTALL'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE BALE ,• the letter 

press by the &»▼. Mqba&t Cauhsbb, •«•, 144 extremely beautlfol Wood EngraYlngb by the 
first Aitista (including reduced copies of Martin's celebrated Pictures^ Belshazzar'a F^aaL 
The Deluge, Fall efNfaeTeb, te.>, cloth gilt, gBt edges, reduced to Ui» 
A most elegaat preaent to young people. 

MARRYAT'S MASTERMAN READY, PBIYATEER'S MAN, MISSION, and SETTL£B8l«, 
see jtremmu pntre. 

MERRY TALES FOR LITTLE FOLK ; flhiatrated with upwards of Two Uuiidred and 
Piitar WeodEBctaviaga ; new ami improved editton, elegantly printed, extra cloihgilt, S«. 6d: 
*«* Th ia^ighly p^iilar volume coataiua 40 differeitt Stories oi the oiden ihn^. 

PERCY TALES OF THE KtNGS OF ENGLAND : Stories of Camps and Battle-fields. 
Wars, and Vfetbnn (modantlsed ft-mn llof.iKSHXB, Fboissabis acd the other ChronlclamU 
3 vols, in 1, square ISmo. (Parley slae.) Fourth Edition, considerably Improved, completed 
to the preaent time, enbaiUihed with 16 axoeadingly beautifitl WoodEagcavtaga (jHih. atiaJ 
aloth gilt, gtlt edges. 6>. — • — • i*<» •*# 

Tlihi *>eautiful volume has enjoyed a large shMw ofaneeeaa, and deservedly. 

ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY FORESTERS. By Stvphjcn Pebcy. Square Itoo. 
6 Illustrationa by Gii,bbrt (pub. at 5«.), cloth, 8*. UU, or with coloured PJatee, 5«. 1866 

SHERWOOD'S (MRS.) ROBERT AND FREDERICK: a Tale for Youth, fcap. 8vq, 
with 20 highly finished wood Xngravlmis, cloth, gUt edge*, (pub. at ts. Sd.), reduced to 6fc Id. 


jnttstt anDf inusfcal ISBoxiisi. 


THE MUSICAL UGRARY. A Selection of the best Yoeal and Xnitrnmental Mnsie, 
both Engiiiih and Foreiffn. Edited by W. Atkitov, Esq., of the Open Hoaie. 8 vols, folio, 
eomprehendiof more than 400 pieeea of Muiie» beautii'ufigr priatea viA metalHc types (pub. 
At 4^. 4«.)* Bewed, 1/. ll«. M. 
The Vocal and Instnunental may be had separately, each ia 4 vols. 16*. 

MUSICAL CABINET AND HARMONIST. A CoUection of Classical and Popular 
Vocal and Instrumental Masic ; eranerieinr Selections ftom the best productions of all the 
Great Masters : Enfflish, Scotch, and Irish Melodies ; wiih many of the National Airs of other 
Countries, emiiraciiig Orertures, Marches, Rondos, Q^uadrllles, Waltzes, and Gallopadee ; 
also Madrigals, Duets, and Oleea; the whole adapted either for the Voice, the Piano-forte, the 
Harp or the Organ; with Pieces occasionally for the Flute and Guitar, under the superintea- 
dence of an eminent Professor. 4 'vols, small folio, comprehendiiif more than 300 pieces of 
Mnslc, beautifully printed with metallic types (pub. at 21. 2«.), sewed, 16«. 

The contents of the work are quite different from the Musical Library, and the intriaelc merit 
of the selection la equal. 

MUSICAL GEM ; a CoUeetion of 800 Modem Song*, Dneta, Glees, 8ce. by tlie most 
celebrated Composers of the present d^y, adapted for the Voice, Flute, or Violin (edited 
by John Par&t). 3 toIs. in i, Svo, with a'beantlfally enffraved Title, and a very richly illu- 
minated Frontispiece <pub. at IL K.), cloth gilt, X0«. 6d. 1841 

The above capital eollection contains a great number of the best copydglut pieces, including 
•ome of the most popular tongs of Jitaham, Bishop, ke. Itnforms a most attractive vol tune. 


iWWJicCne, Sburgerg, anatomB, Cfiemtstrg, 

BATEMAN AND WILLAN'S DELINEATIONS OF CUTANEOUS DISEASES, 

4to. containing 72 Plates, beautiftiUy and very accurately coloured under the superintendence 
of an eminent Professional Oentleman (Dk. Cajisw£1.l ), (pub. at 12^ U«.), half botind mor. 
61. 6*. 1840 

'*Dr. Bateman's yaluable work has done more to extend the knowledge of cutaneous diseases 
than any other that has ever appeared."— /^.^ T, Thomp$on* 

BEHR'S HAND-BOOK OF ANATOMY, by BiRyirr (Demonstrator at Guy's Hospital), 
thick I2mo, closely printed, cloth lettered (pub. at 10«. 6d.), 3«. 6d. 1846 

BOSTOCK'S (DR.) SYSTEM OF PHYSIOLOGY, comprising a Complete View of 
the present state of the Science. Fourth Edition, revised and corrected throoghout, 8vo, (900 
pages), (pub. at W.), cloth, St. 1834 

BURN'S PRINCIPLES OF MIDWIFERY. Tenth and best Edition, thick 8yo, doth 
lettered, (pub. at 16<.), •*. 
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RCVNAffD THE FOX, THE MOST DELECTABLE HISTOftT OF. Sonare 12iM>k 
-with 24 Etchings by ETERDinGSir, extra giltdotl^ (puh. gat fia.), 48,; ei^nitfa tM plates co- 
loured, extra doth, gilt edges, (pub. at 8s.), 6s. 

SPENSER'S FAER»E QUEEN (TALES FHOM), Square IGme, plates, extra oloth, 
(pub. at 38. 6d.), S3. 6d. ; or, coloured plates, extra cloth, .gilt «d8M, ({M^afc^s. 6d.), as.ed. 

VTRICKLAND'S (MISS JANE) EDWARD EVELYN. A Tale of the XebelHon of 17tf ; 
to which is added, •• The Peasant's Tale,** by Jxvrxvn Tatlox. fbap. «vo, 3 Hue Platea 
(pub. at &«.), cloth gilt, as. U. U49 

TALES OF THE GENII; or the delightful Lessons of Hocam, the 5^ of Asmar, bv 
Sir Charxbs Mokrsix. New Edition, collated and edited bv Fhllojuvenla, post 8vo. with . 
numerous woodcuts and 8 steel engravings in the mamier of Stothard, cloth extra, Juat readu, 8t. 

TOMKiN'S BEAUTIES OF ENOLtSH POETRY, selected for the use of Youth, and Q. 

designed to inculcate the Practice of Virtue. Twentieth Edition, with considerable additions, 
royal i8mo, veijr el^antly printed, with a baantiful Fronispiace aOar Haatxy, elagant, gitt 
edges, 3*. 6d. 

YOUTH'S (THE) HAND-BOOK OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, in a Series 
of Familiar Conversations on the most interesting Productions of Nature and Art, and on 
other Instructive Topics of Polite Education. By a Lady (Mxs. PaLUsJem, the Sister of 
Captaix Makrtat. 2 vols, in 1, Heap. 8vo. Woodcuts, (pub. wX Iht.), cloth gilt, 3«. M. 1844 

This is a very clever and instructive book, adapted to the capacitiM of yooiig people, on tk« 
plan of the Conversations on Chemistry, Mineralogy, Bot«aDy,1fce. 
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CELSUS OE MEDICIHA. Mitja br \Mii.iiOAH M.B. cup li«Uee a,^«ima»gL 

to»Bther with & ■ingttUrlx extensWe Index. ,__*_ 

ELUOTSON'S (DR.) HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. iUustrated with munerous woodcut^ 
^'■ygi^l!l*U»\S«;o.cloih,(pub.at«.S..).i0..fc^ .,,,™„v PHYSIOLOGY 

IroStUpieli of Fortralt., engraved on steel, and ft Plate., clo^^^^ «^L,ed and 

LAWRENCE (W.) ON THE DISEASES OF THE EYE. Third ^ition, revised and 
'^«la^edr«y%o3oaelyprlntedpascs),(pub.atU.4..), cloth 10^^^^ »"* 

LCVS TdR ) ESSAY ON THE CROUP. 8vo, 5 Plates (pub. at 15*.), cloth, Si.M. 18.6 
NEW LONDON SURG^^^^ BOOiC Thick royal 18mo. (puh: at 13,.), half 

PARll"iDR.) .TREATISE ON DIET AND THE DIGESTIVE FUNCTIONS, 

nfth EdWon (pub. at 1&.), cloth, 5«. 
PLUMBES PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 

Fourth Edition, Piat«a. thick 8vo (pub. at U. 1. ), cloth, «*. dd, 

SINCLAIR'S (SIR JOHN) CODE OF HEALTH AND LONGEVITY. Sixth Editjoir 

^mplete In 1 thick wl. 8vo, Portrait (pub. at 1/.), cloth, 7». »»" 

arii!TM«5 DESCRIPTION OF THE BONES; together with their several Connexions 

**^V™?ch oTheT. alS wiS U.e M r**P5,V*!: ^^^*^ in Anatomy, numerouj 

Woodcuts, third edition, jamo, cloth lettered (pub. at 7M. 3*- »«• ***' 

STEPHENSON'S MEDICAL ZOOLOGY AND MINERALOGY; inclodmg also aa 

iSount of the aSSi and Mineral Pui«>ns. 4* cohmnd PlatM, royal Sro, (pub. at 2/. ^ 

cloth, U U, , , r, -nr T 

iMAnnMlLLE'S MEDICAL BOTANY. Tliird Edition, enlarged by Siuw. J a cksow 

^ Ho?Mt 5?olI:rt?. Sfh 31?Kat?.re^^^^^ by Sowbkbt, molt carefully co oured (pub. 

ft loflS.), half-bound morocco, 5/. sl. iV FUlh, or Supplementary Volume, enti"iyjy »» 

W J. Hooluiii, to complete tlw old Edition.. 4to, S6 coloured Plates (pub. at 3*. 12^ WO^ 


iMBxd., U. 11*. Od, 


iUlnti)ematic», 


BRADLEY'S GEOMETRY. PERSPECTIVE, AND PROJECTION, for the use of 

Artiat.. 8 Plate, and numerous Woodcuts (pub. at 7«.)t clotn, St. i»*» 

EUCLID'S SIX ELEMENTARY BOOKS, by D». Labdneb, with an Explanatory 
^"comSenU^fJoJSmrtSSat^^ •▼o. Niuth Edition. 

cloth, 6t. ... 

JAMIESON'S MECHANICS FOR PRACTICAL MEN; including Treatises on the 

Compositlen andResoluUon of Forces; the Centre of Gravity; and the Mechanical Powers; 

illustrated by Examples and Devigus. Fourth Edition, greatly impro?ed, Svo, (pub. at lis.), 

cloth, 7». (W. *■*• 

** A great mechanical tressare."— Dr. Birkbetk, 


BOOKS PBINTED UIJIFORM WITH THE STANDARD LIBRARY. 
CHILLINGWORTH'S RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS. 60(]l pp. 8*. (Jd. 

CARYS TRANSLATION OF DANTE. (Upwards of 600 pages), eitra blue cloth, 
with a richly gilt back, 7«. 6d. 1847 

LAMARTINE'S THREE MONTHS IN POWER ; a History of his PoUtical Career. 

Post 8vo, sewed, It, 

MACLISE'S COMPARATIVE OSTEOLOGY; demonstratiDg the Archetype Skeleton 

of Vertebrated Animals. FoUo, 54 plates, cloth, U. U. 

STANDARD LIBRARY CYCLOP/EDIA OF POUTICAL, CONSTITUTIONAL, 

Statictical, and Forensic Knowledge. 4 vols, 3«. 6c/. each. 
The Compiler, Mit. OsttKOB Lomg, is one of the most competent Scholars of the day. 

MICHELETS HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, tnmshited hy 0. Cocci, 

S vols, in 1, 4«. 

STARLING'S (MISS) NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN, or Examples of Female Orarage. 
Fortitude, and Virtue. Third Edition, enlarged and improTed, withtvo tery beautUU Fna- 
tispfeees, elegant in cloth, U, 

vwmxn nt mabsmox avs seirs, ar, kakks's labi. 
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BOHN'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

A SXUES OF LlTESAL FrOSE TRANSLATIONS OF THE GrEEX AND LATIN CLAMTOS 

WITH MOT KB AND INDEXES. 

Uniform with the Standard Librart, 5;. each (except .Thneydidest Mschylm^ Virgil, 
. Moracef Cicero's Offices, VenwalheneSi Jppendix to jEschyluSf Aristotle's Organon, 
a 11 of which art Sf* &d. each volume). 

1. HERODOTUS. By the Rev. Henry Cary, M.A. Frontispiece. 

2 & 3. THUCYDIDES. B; the Rev. II. Dale. Iu 2 Vols. (3j. 6//. eacli). Frontispiece. 

4. PLATO. Vol. I. Jly Gary. [The Apology of Socrates, Critoj Phsedo, Gorgias, 
Frotagotas, Plieedrus, Theictetus, EuUiypliron, Lysis.] FroHt}s[. ^cv. 

6. LIVY'S HISTORY OF ROME, literally translated. Vol. l!, Books 1 to 8. 
0. PLATO. Vol. II. By Davis. [The Bepulylic, Timeeus, and Critlas.] 

7. LIVY'S HISTORY OF ROME. Vol. II., Books 9 to 26. 

8. SOPHOCLES. The Oxford Translation, revised. 

9. >ESCHYLUS, literally transUited. By an Oxonian. (Trice Zs. 6d.) 

g* Appendix to, containing the new readings given in Hermann's ffbsthu- 

mous edition of iEschylus, translated and edited by G. B urges, M.A. (3«. 6d). 

10. ARISTOTLE'S RHETORIC AND POETIC. With Examination Questions. 

11. LIVYS HISTORY OF ROME. VoL HI., Books 27 to 36. 

12 & 14. EURIPIDES, literally translated. From the Text of Dindorf. In 3 Vols. 
13. VIRGIL By Davidson. New Edition, Revised. (Price 3«. 6</.) Frontispiece. 

15. HORACE. BySuART. New Edition, Revised. (Price 3«. 6//.) Frontispiece. 

16. ARISTOTL E'S ETHICS. By Prof. R. W. Rrowne, of King's College. 

17. CICERO^ OFFICES. [Old Age, Friendship, Scipio's Dream, Paradoxes, &c.] 

18. PLATO Vol. IIL By 6. Burgrs, M.A. [Euthydemus, Symposium, Sophistei, 

Foliticus, Laches, Parmenides, Cratylus, and Mono ] 

19. LIVY'S HISTORY OF ROME. Vol. IV. (which completes the work). 

20. C/ESAR AND HIRTiUS. "With Index. 

21. HOMER'S ILIAD, in prose, literally translated. Frontispiece. 

22. HOMER'S ODYSSEY, Hymns, Epiqraus, and Battub of the Frogs an u Mice. 

23. PLATO. Vol. IV. By 6. Burges, M.A. [Pliilebus, Charmides, Laches, The 

Two Alcibiades, and Ten other Dialogues.] 

24. 25, & 32. OVID. By H. T. RILEY, B.A. 0)mplete in 3 Volf. Frontispieces. 

26. LUCR ETIUS. By the Rk v. J. S. Watson. With the Metrical Version of J . .M . G OOD. 

27. 30, 31, & 34. CICERO'S ORATIONS. By C. D. Xonge. Complete iu 4 Vols. 

(VoL 4 contains also the Rhetorical Pieces.) 

28. PINDAR. By Dawson W. Turner. With the Metrical Version of Moore. Front. 

29. PLATO. Vol. V. By G. Burges, M.A. [The Laws.] 

33 & 36. THE COMEDIES OF PLAUTUS, By H. T. Riley, Bji. In 3 Vols. 

36. JUVENAL, PERSIUS, &c. By the Rev. L. Evans, M.A. With tiie Metrical 

Version of Gifford. Fr<}ntispiece. 

37. THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, translated chiefly by G. Burges, A.M., with Metri- 
. cal Versions by various Authors. 

38. DEMOSTHENES. Tlie Olynthiac, Philippic, and other Public Orations, with 

Notes, Appendices, &c., by C. Ramh Kennedy. (Sf. 6</.) 
1« 
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39. SALLUST, FLORUS, and VELLEIUS PATERCULUS. with copi«n8 Notes, Bio- 

graphical Notices, and Index, by the Kev.^J. S. Watson, M.A. 

40. LU CAN'S PHARSALIA, with copious Notes, by H. T. Rilkt, B.A. 

41 THEOCRITUS, BION, MOSCHUS and TYRT/EUS^ by the Rer. J. Banks, M.A. 
With the Metrical Versions of Chapuan. Frontxsj^ece. 

42. CICERO'S ACADEMICS, DE FINIBUS and TUSCULAN QUESTIONS, by 

C. D. YoNGE, B.A. With Sketch of the Greek Philosophy. 

43. ARISTOTLE'S POLITICS AND ECONOMICS, by E. Waltord, M.A., with 

Notes, Analyses, Life, Introduction, and Index. 

44. DIOGENES LAERTIUS. LIVES AND OPINIONS OF THE ANCIENT PHI- 

LOSOPHERS, with Notes by C. D. Yonge, B.A. 

45. TERENCE and PH/EDRUS, by IT. T. RiLET. To which is added Smart's 

Metrical Version of Phsedrus. Frontispiece. 




ORGANON; or, Lodcal Treatises, and the Introduction 
9tes, Analysis, Litroauction and Index, by the B£V. 0. 


46 & 47. ARISTOTLE'S 

of Porphyry, witli Notes 

r Owen, M'.A. 2 Vols., 3*. 6d. per Vol. 

48 & 49. ARISTOPHANES, with Notes and Extracts from the best Metrical Versions, 
by W. J. HicKix, in 2 Vols. Fnmtiapiece. 

60. CICERO ON THE NATURE OF THE GODS, DIVINATION, FATE, LAWS, 

REPUBLIC, &c., translated by 0. D. Yonos, B.A. 

61. APULEIUS. [The Golden Ast, Death of Socrates, Florida, and Defence or Discourse 

on Ma^ic]. To ^rhich is added a Metrical Version of Cupid and Psyche; and 
Mrs. Tighe's Psyche. Frontispiece. 

52. JUSTIN, CORNELIUS NEPOS and EUTROPJUS, with Notes and a General 
Index, by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

53 & 68. TACITUS. Vol. I. The Annals. VoL II. The History, Germania, Agri- 
cola, &c. Witli Index. 

64. PLATO. Vol VI., completing the work, and containing Epinomis, Axiochus, Eryxias, 

on Virtxie, on Justice, Sisyphus, Demodoens, and Definitions; the Treatise of 
Timaus Locrus on the Soul of the World and Nature ; the Lives of Plato by Dio- 
genes Laertius, Hesychius, and Olympiodorus ; and the Introductions to his Doc- 
trines by AlciBOUs and Albinus ; Apuleius on the Doctrines of Plato, and Remarks 
on Plato's Writings by the Poet Grav. Edited, with Notes, by G. Burges, MA., 
Ti-in. Coll., Camb. With general Index to the 6 Volumes. 

65, 56, 67. ATI'S EN /EUS. The Deipno8ophi8t8.or the Banquet of the Learned, trans- 

lated by C. D. YoNGE, B.A., with an Appendix of Poetical Fragments rendered 
into English verse by various Authors, ana a general Index. Complete in 3 Vols. 

69. CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and the V|QIL OF VENUS. A Utcral prose transla- 
tion. To which are added Metrical Versions by Laub, Geainoeb, and others. 

Frontispiece. 

60, PROPERTIUS, Petronius Arbiter, and Johannes Secundus, litei^ly trans- 

lated, and accompanied by Poetical Versions, from various sources; to which are 
added the Love Epistles of Artst^jenetus. Edited by W. K. Kelly. 

61, 74, & 83 THE GEOGRAPHY OF STRABO. translated, with copious Notes, by 
W. Falconer, M.A., and H. C. Hamilton, Esq. In 3 vols., and Inaex. 

62, XENOPHON'S ANABASIS, or Expedition of Cyrus, and MEMORABILIA, er 

Memoirs of Socrates, translated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, with a Geographical 
Commentary by W. F. Ainsworth. Frontispiece. 
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64, 67, 69, 72, 78, 8c 81. PLINY'S NATURAL HISTORY, with copious Notes, by 
Dr. B08TOCK and T. H. Rilet. In 6 volumes. Vols, I., II., III., IV., V. and VI. 

66> SUETONIUS. Lives of the Cssars, and other Works. Thomson's Translation 
revised by T. Forestsr. 

66. DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN, AND EMBASSY, by C.Rann Kenwidt. 

68. CICERO ON ORATORY AND ORATORS, by the Rev. J. S. Watsow, M.A. 
%* This volume completes the Classical Library edition of Cicero. 

70. GREEK ROMANCES. Heliodonu, Longns, and Achilles Tatius. 

71 & 76. QUINT4LIANS INSTITUTES OF ORATORY. By the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A. Complete, with Notes, Index, and Biographical Notice. 2 volumes. 

73. HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, AND THEOGNIS, in Prose, by Banks, with the 
Metrical versions of Elton, Tytler, and Freoe. 

75. DICTIONARY OF LATIN QUOTATIONS, ^th the Quantities marKea and 
Enelish Translations ; includinz.Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law Terms and Phrases; 
with a Collection of above 500 GIreek Quotations. 

77. DEMOSTHENES AGAINST LEPTINES. MIDIAS, ANDROTION AND 
ARISTOCRATES. By Charles Rakn Kennedy. ^i^"""'!""* AND 

79. XENOPHON'S MINOR WORKS; translated by the Rev. J. S. Watson. 

80. ARISTOTLE'S METAPHYSICS, Uterally translated, with Notes, Analysis Exa- 

mination Questions and Index, by the Rev. John H. M'Mahon, M.A. * 


BOHN'S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 

Uniform toiih the Standard Libsart, price os., 

1. BEDE'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, & THE ANGLO-SAXON CH:?0NICLE 

2. MALLETS NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES. 1-7 Bishop Percy. With Abstrac 

of the Krbyggia Saga, by Sir Walter Scott. Edited by J, A. Blackwell. 

3. WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY'S CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 

4. SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES: viz., Asskt's Life of Alfred; the Clironicirs 

of Ethelwerd, GUdas, Nennius, Geoffry of Monmouth, and Richard of Cirencester. 

5. ELLIS'S EARLY ENGUSH METRICAL ROMANCES. Revisedby J. Orchard 

Halliwell. Complete in one vol., lUumiualed Pronlisjneee. 

6. CHRONICLES OF THE CRUSADERS: Richardof Devizes. Geoffrey de Vinsanf. 

Lord de Joiuville. Complete in 1 volume. Frcnlisjnece. 

7. EARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. Willibiild, Sawnilf, Benjamin of Tudda, 

Mandeville, La Brocquiere, and Maundrell. In one volume. With Map. 

8. 10, & 12. BRAND'S POPULAR ANTIQUITIES OF GREAT BRITAIN, uy 

Sir Henry Ellis. In 3 Vols. 

& 11. ROGER OF WENDOVER'S FLOWERS OF HISTORY (formerly ascribed 
to Matthew Paris.) In 2 Vols. 

13. KEIGHTLEY'S FAIRY MYTHOLOGY. Enlarged. Frontispiece hy CKviYi^xkvvi. 

14, 16, & 16. SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S WORKS. Edited by Simon Wilki.v. 

Portrait. In 3 Vols. With Index. 

17, 10, & 31. MATTHEW PARIS'S CHRONICLE, containing the History of 

England from 1235, with Index to the whole, including the portion published 
imafer the name of Roger of Wendover, in 3 Vols. (See 9 and 11). Portrait. 

18. YULE-TIDE STORIES. A collection of Scandinavian Tales and Traditions, edited 

by B. Thorpe, Esq. 

20 & 23. ROGER DE HOVEDEN'S ANNALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, from 
A.D. 782 to A.D. 1201. Translated bj- H. T. Riley, Esq., B.A. In 2 Vols. 

21. HENRY OF HUNTINGDON'S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH, from the Roman 
Invasion to Henry II. ; with The Acts of King Stephen, &c. 
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